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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and 
describe  the  characteristics  of  supervisory  feedback  and  to 
examine  the  relationships  of  such  feedback  to  three  selected 
variables . 

First,  the  study  examined  the  extent  to  which  the 
supervisory  processes  approached  optimal  effectiveness 
according  to  fifteen  propositions  regarding  effective  feed¬ 
back  derived  from  the  literature  review  as  perceived  by  the 
student  teachers;  second,  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervi¬ 
sory  feedback  sessions  were  explored  in  terms  of  seven  sub¬ 
problems.  Third,  the  study  investigated  satisfaction  of 
student  teachers  with  various  supervisory  practices  and  two 
other  sets  of  relationships:  rated  effectiveness  of  super¬ 
visory  practices  and  satisfaction  of  student  teachers;  and 
topic  areas  and  overall  supervisory  effectiveness. 

The  study  population  consisted  of  25  student  teachers 
enrolled  in  the  fourth  year  Plan  B  practicum  program  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  25  cooperating  teachers  in  five 
elementary  schools  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  4  faculty 
consultants  from  different  departments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Alberta.  The  special  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Plan  B  probram  are  outlined  in  Chapter  3  of  the 
study  and  in  Appendix  D. 

Five  research  questions  and  various  related  sub¬ 
problems  were  developed  to  guide  the  data  collection  and 
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analyses.  Data  were  collected  using  three  research  instru¬ 
ments  adopted  for  purposes  of  this  study  —  the  Feedback 

i 

Analysis  Form,  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  and 
the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The  scaled-responses  were 
analyzed  using  various  statistical  techniques  whereas  the 
open-ended  items  were  content  analyzed.  A  total  of  202 
(73 *5$)  usable  returns  of  the  expected  2 75  was  considered  to 
be  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  major  findings  were  as  follows:  1)  both  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  were  found  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  supervisors  although  cooperating  teachers  generally 
tended  to  be  more  highly  rated  than  faculty  consultants;  2) 
classroom  management  and  presentation  of  lesson  tended  to 
contribute  most  significantly  to  topics  of  discussion;  3) 
supervisory  supportiveness  offered  the  most  satisfaction  to 
student  teachers;  4)  supportiveness  of  school  principals  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  other  staff  members  also  contributed 
significantly  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  student 
teachers  but  more  so  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
supervisors;  5)  situational  factors  accounting  for  the  more 
favourable  perception  of  cooperating  teachers'  supervisory 
effectiveness  on  the  part  of  student  teachers  included  the 
greater  time  they  spent  with  student  teachers  on  a  more 
regular  daily  basis  and  their  actual  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  specific  situation  in  which  the  student  teachers  were 
working;  6)  the  supervisory  conference  was  found  to  be 
important  in  an  effective  student  teaching  program  in 
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relation  to  the  other  factors  such  as  quality  of  supervisor 

and  the  leadership  role  of  the  principal  in  enhancing  the 

/ 

student  teaching  experience  in  the  school. 

The  least  helpful  supervisory  feedback  was  perceived 
by  student  teachers  to  be  poorly  timed;  inadequate;  irregu¬ 
larly  provided;  not  based  on  observational  data;  not  construc¬ 
tive,  specific  and  concrete;  and  not  checked  for  under¬ 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Inadequate  matching  of 
supervisor-student  teacher  personalities  and  lack  of  preci¬ 
sion  in  evaluation  procedures;  insufficient  practice  of  self- 
evaluation  and  time  pressures  for  instructional  planning  were 
other  factors  that  caused  concern  to  the  student  teachers. 

Based  on  the  findings  above,  recommendations  were 
made  for  the  administration  and  training  of  supervisors  and 
for  further  research.  More  specifically,  it  was  recommended 
that  both  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  be 
trained  for  supervisory  roles  if  effective  student  teaching 
experiences  are  anticipated  by  teacher  education  institutions 
including  the  University  of  Alberta.  Such  training  would 
warrant  certification  of  some  sort  to  only  those  who  would 
meet  the  requirements  for  supervisory  roles. 
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CHAPTER  1 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  perceived  importance  of  fiel,d  experiences 
(student  teaching)  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  is 
indicated  by  the  widespread  practice  of  including  such  compo¬ 
nents  in  pre-service  teacher  education  curricula.  Various 
writers  have  suggested  that  student  teaching  is  the  most 
effective  and  useful  experience  included  in  the  education  of 
prospective  teachers.  Among  others  who  have  commented  on 
teacher  education,  Conant  (1963)  and  Hermanowicz  ( 1 966 )  have 
stressed  the  necessity  of  student  teaching  in  order  to 
provide  "real-life"  experience  in  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tions.  The  National  Commission  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  (1966:1)  has  observed  that  "student 
teaching  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  most  dynamic 
phase  of  teacher  education."  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Education's  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Education  Report 
(1972:21  -  22)  discusses  the  value  of  student  teaching  and 
states: 

In  this  setting  (the  classroom)  he  (the  student 
teacher)  is  able  to  see  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice,  to  observe  the  realities  of  the  every¬ 
day  situation  and  to  practice  skills  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superior  teacher. 
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The  statement  "under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  teacher" 
implies  that  the  cooperating  teacher,  in  whose  classroom 
the  student  practices,  must  have  expertise  in  supervision 
and  in  the  competencies  required  to  be  rated  as  a  superior 
classroom  teacher.  Conant  (1963:61)  also  advises  that  the 
teacher  of  student  teachers  must  be  " .  .  .a  highly  competent 
teacher  of  both  classroom  pupils  and  student  teachers."  This 
is  supported  by  Combs  (197*0  who  maintains  the  need  for 
"teaching  supervisors  who  are  more  than  master  teachers." 
These  statements  imply  that  the  faculty  consultants  (univer¬ 
sity  supervisors)  must  also  have  expertise  in  teaching  and 
the  required  supervisory  competencies. 

The  overall  goal  of  supervision  of  student  teachers 
is  to  effect  behavioral  change  in  the  student  teacher's 
classroom  performance  (Mitzel,  1964).  The  specific  aspect 
of  supervision  in  which  the  supervisors  directly  influence 
the  student  teachers  is  in  the  conference  situation,  that  is, 
a  planned  follow-up  interaction  between  the  supervisor  and 
the  student  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  student 
teacher's  classroom  performance. 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Providing  field  experiences  for  student  teachers 
during  the  student  teaching  period  is  an  accepted  practice 
in  teacher  education  institutions,  and  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  trend  for  these  institutions  to  increase  the  time 
allocated  to  such  experiences  (Peck  and  Tucker,  1973; 
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Barnett,  1975)-  There  is,  however,  a  growing  concern  about 
student  teaching  among  teacher  educators  some  of  which  are 

j 

cited  below.  The  concern  has  been  with  the  limited  research 
on  two  vital  aspects  of  student  teaching:  supervision  and 
the  supervisory  conference. 

Zeichner  (1978)  has  observed  that  the  criticism  of 
present  practice  is  focused  on  "the  argument  that  student 
teaching  .  .  .  serves  merely  to  socialize  prospective 
teachers  into  existing  patterns,"  and  that  the  field 
experience  does  not  match  the  program  rhetoric  espoused  by 
such  groups  as  the  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  (A.T.E.). 
According  to  A.T.E.  (1973)  »  "the  field  experience  is,  among 
other  things,  "a  time  for  experimentation  and  lively 
innovative  teaching. "  Iannaccone  (1963)1  and  Hoy  and  Rees 
(1977)  have  also  found  latent  effects  of  student  teaching 
such  as  an  increase  in  negative  attitudes  and  in  custodial 
ideology,  and  a  rejection  of  theory. 

Comprehensive  reviews  of  the  empirical  literature  on 
student  teaching  have  been  conducted  by  Peck  and  Tucker 
(1973)  and  Fuller  and  Brown  (1975) •  A  general  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  such  reviews  is  that  discussion  and 
description  of  the  field  experience  are  substantial  but  basic 
studies  of.  the  processes  involved  are  lacking,  Davies  and 
Amershek  (1969:1384)  have  observed  that  "Studies  of  what 
really  happens  to  the  student  teacher  are  vital." 
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Research  on  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers 

Reviews  of  supervision  studies  indicate  that  they 

y 

are  given  a  relatively  low  priority.  A  review  of  the 
publications  of  the  Review  of  Educational  Research  from  1971 
to  19 77  have  shown  no  inclusion  of  supervision  studies. 

Leeper  ( 1 970 )  from  a  survey  of  the  Association  for  Curriculum 
Development  publications  from  1943  to  1971  has  reported  that 
works  on  curriculum,  instruction,  and  media  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  represented  in  comparison  with  articles  on 
supervision  and  professionalism.  Comfort  (1974)  has  found 
that  only  two  percent  of  the  materials  in  Educational 
Leadership,  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  NASSP  Bulletin,  and  Today1 s 
Education  published  during  the  period  of  1971  to  1973 
concerned  supervision. 

Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972:49)  have  also  observed  that 
"the  methods  which  such  (supervision)  studies  typically 
employ  --  checklists,  mailed  questionnaires,  recall  --  are  a 
further  serious  limitation.  ..." 

Research  on  the  Post-Observation  Conference 

The  importance  of  the  supervisor  in  influencing 
student  teacher  behavior  has  been  stressed  and  further 
reported  by  Zeichner  (1978)  who  has  observed  that  the  most 
clear  and  consistent  finding  from  practice  teaching  research 
is  that  the  cooperating  (associate)  teacher  has  a  high  degree 
of  influence  on  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  student 
teachers  and  that  the  faculty  consultant  seems  to  have  little 
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or  no  effect.  Accordingly,  it  seems  appropriate  to  study 
the  supervisory  practices  in  post-observation  feedback 
sessions  and  their  influences  on  student  teachers.  Focusing 
on  the  post-observation  conference,  i.e.,  the  conference 
which  occurs  after  the  student's  teaching  has  been  observed 
by  the  supervisor,  has  been  emphasized  by  Denham  (1977 03) 
who  notes  that  "very  little  is  known  about  the  post¬ 
observation  analysis  segment  of  student  teacher  instruction" 
and  states: 

.  .  .  it  is  past  time  for  instructional  supervision 
to  have  a  data  base,  which  would  make  possible  the 
development  of  theory  in  supervision,  which  in  turn 
would  allow  knowledge  of  teaching  and  learning  to 
multiply  much  more  rapidly. 

Bennie  (1964)  reports  that  first  year  teachers  have 
perceived  the  conference  situation  as  the  most  useful 
supervisory  technique.  From  his  study  of  the  ideal  role  of 
the  supervisor,  Bradley  (1966)  has  also  reported  that  the 
conference  has  been  perceived  as  the  most  important  component 
of  the  process  of  supervision.  A  study  by  Milanovich  (1966) 
supports  the  significance  of  the  supervisory  conference 
during  the  student  teaching  period.  Results  of  a  study  by 
Henry  and  Beasley  (1972)  have  suggested  that  the  conference 
situation  ".  .  .is  actually  where  the  associate  (cooperating 
teacher)  teaches  the  student  teacher."  The  perception  of 
former  student  teachers  of  the  value  of  the  conference  is 
reported  in  a  study  by  Brehaut  (1975)*  Brehaut  has  reported 
that  first-  and  second-year  teachers  tended  to  report  that 
"face-to-face"  feedback  and  counselling  which  they  received 
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during  their  teacher  training  contributed  substantially  to 
the  development  of  their  teaching  skills.  Brehaut's 
results  confirm  those  reported  above  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  conference  in  effecting  behavioral  change  in  the 
student  teachers*  classroom  performance. 

CONTEXT  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  importance  of  the  student  teaching  segment  of 
teacher  education  has  been  expressed  by  several  writers 
cited  above.  The  growing  concern  of  most  educators,  however, 
has  been  with  the  limited  knowledge  about  the  post¬ 
observation  conference  aspect  of  student  teaching  supervision 
(Denham,  1977)*  This  concern,  therefore,  suggests  that  an 
investigation  of  this  area  is  timely  and  could  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  of  supervisory  practices  in  post-observation 
conferences  during  the  student  teaching  period. 

Such  a  study  would  contribute  to  our  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  feedback  given  by  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  during  the  post-obser¬ 
vation  conference  sessions.  Specifically,  this  study 
focuses  on  three  elements  of  supervisory  feedback: 
effectiveness  of  supervisory  feedback  processes  as  perceived 
by  the  student  teachers;  the  substance  (topic  areas)  of 
supervisory  feedback  as  recorded  by  the  researcher;  and,  the 
student  teachers*  satisfaction  with  the  supervisory  practices 
during  post-observation  conference  sessions. 

Although  the  findings  may  be  of  relatively  limited 
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generalizability ,  given  that  the  sample  was  drawn  from  a 
small  group  of  student  teachers  (n  =  25),  it  is  still 

/ 

possible  to  draw  relevant  recommendations  regarding  the 
supervisory  practices  employed  in  post-observation  feedback 
sessions  and  to  identify  areas  for  future  research. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  STATEMENT 
OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  collect  descriptive 
information  on  the  characteristics  of  feedback  given 
by  supervisors  during  the  student  teaching  period  with 
regards  to: 

a)  propositions  for  effective  feedback  derived 
from  the  literature  review; 

b)  the  topic  areas  (substance)  of  supervisory 
feedback;  and 

c)  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with  the 
feedback. 

Analyses  of  the  data  served  as  the  basis  for 
recommendations  regarding  supervisory  practices  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Alberta’s  practicum  program. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  following  five  research  questions  and  related 


sub-problems  were  developed  to  guide  the  study: 


< 
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1 .  Effectiveness  of  Supervisory  Feedback 

To  what  extent  did  the  supervisory  practices  of 

i 

faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  approach  optimal 
effectiveness  according  to  the  15  propositions  of  effective 
feedback  derived  from  the  literature  review  as  perceived  by 
the  student  teachers? 

1:1.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  in 
effectiveness  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  between  schools? 

1:2.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  in  the 
effectiveness  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
over  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching? 

1 : 3 •  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between 
the  effectiveness  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  within  schools? 

2 .  Topic  Areas  (substance)  of  Supervisory  Feedback 

What  were  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory 
feedback  sessions  during  the  student  teaching  period  in 
relation  to  the  following  sub-problems  : 

2:1.  How  often  did  the  topics  occur? 

2:2.  How  many  topics  occurred  per  session? 

2:3.  How  much  time  was  spent  on  each  topic? 

2:4.  What  was  the  pattern  of  initiation  of  the 

topics? 

2:5.  With  what  topics  did  the  sessions  start  out? 
2:6.  What  was  the  general  sequence  of  occurrence 
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of  topics? 

2:7.  With  what  topics  did  the  sessions  end? 

i 

3 .  Satisfaction  of  Student  Teachers  with  Supervisory 

Feedback  Practices 

To  what  extent  did  the  student  teachers  express 
satisfaction  with  supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions 
during  the  student  teaching  period? 

3:1.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  in  the 
satisfaction  of  student  teachers  between  schools? 

3:2.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  in  the 
satisfaction  of  student  teachers  within  schools? 

4.  Relating  Effectiveness  to  Satisfaction 

Was  there  any  discernible  relationship  between  rated 
effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices  (research  question  1) 
and  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  (research  question  3)? 

5 .  Relating  Topic  Areas  to  Overall  Supervisory  Effectiveness 

Were  there  any  discernible  differences  in  the  topic 
areas  of  supervisory  feedback  between  the  more  effective  and 
the  less  effective  supervisors  (as  determined  by  averaging 
total  scores  for  variables  investigated  by  research  questions 
1  and  3)  with  regards  to  the  seven  sub-problems  listed  under 
research  question  2? 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Feedback 


Feedback  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  (Webster, 
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1961:304)  as  "a  partial  reversion  of  the  effects  of  a  given 
process  to  its  source."  Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972:55)  state 

i 

that : 


"Feedback"  describes  the  comparison  of  sample  data 
derived  from  the  results  of  a  process  with  a  specific 
initial  plan  or  goal  of  the  process,  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  process  itself.  The  sample  is 
returned,  or  "fed  back,"  to  its  source  and  the  error 
thus  revealed  determines  the  kind  and  amount  of 
change  required.  In  research  on  supervision,  feed¬ 
back  is  usually  information  about  an  individual's 
teaching  which  is  offered  to  him  after  the  fact. 

This  information  may  be  used  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  teaching  objectives  were  achieved; 
alternatively,  it  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
analyzing  incidents  or  patterns  in  the  interaction 
between  teacher  and  students. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  feedback  refers  to  a  student 
teacher  receiving  information  about  his  or  her  previous 
lesson  from  a  university  supervisor  (faculty  consultant)  and/ 
or  a  cooperating  teacher  during  the  post-observation 
conference  session.  Feedback  session  and  post-observation 
conference  session  are  used  synonymously  for  purposes  of  this 
study. 


Characteristics  of  Feedback 

For  purposes  of  this  study  characteristics  of 
feedback  refer  to  items  that  describe  or  are  typical  of 
either  the  process  or  substance  of  supervisory  feedback 
during  the  student  teaching  period. 


Process  of  Feedback 

The  term  'process'  is  used  to  refer  to  student 
teachers'  perception  of  the  effectiveness  of  supervisory 
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practices  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
with  particular  reference  to  the  15  dimensions  of  "effective" 

i 

feedback  derived  from  the  review  of  literature  and  summarized 
on  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form0 

Substance  of  Feedback 

The  "substance"  of  feedback  is  used  for  purposes  of 
this  study  to  refer  to  the  topic  areas  of  supervisory 
feedback  as  recorded  by  the  researcher  on  the  Post-Observa¬ 
tion  Conference  Checklist. 

Satisfaction 

The  term  "satisfaction"  is  used  for  purposes  of 
this  study  to  refer  to  the  student  teachers'  perception  of 
the  degree  of  usefulness  or  helpfulness  of  various  super¬ 
visory  practices  indicated  by  the  items  on  the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire . 

Student  Teaching 

The  period  of  guided  teaching  when  the  student 
teachers  take  increasing  responsibility  for  the  teaching¬ 
learning  process  with  a  given  group  of  pupils  over  a  period 
of  time.  The  student  teaching  period  during  which  data 
collection  was  done  for  this  study  lasted  four  weeks.  The 
term  "student  teaching"  also  includes  those  non-teaching 
functions  usually  performed  by  the  teacher  in  conjunction 
with  the  actual  classroom  teaching.  Other  terms  which  are 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  student  teaching  are: 


« 
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practicum;  field  experiences;  teaching  practice;  practice 
teaching;  directed  teaching;  responsible  teaching;  and 

/ 

internship. 

Student  Teacher 

A  university  student  who  is  working  under  the 
guidance  of  supervising  teachers,  normally  cooperating 
teachers  and  faculty  consultants.  For  purposes  of  this 
study,  the  student  teachers  were  the  25  students  enrolled 
in  the  Plan  B  program  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  Plan 
B  program  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  3  (Design 
of  the  Study)  and  in  Appendix  D. 

Cooperating  Teacher 

The  cooperating  teacher  is  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  to  whom  the  student  teacher  is  assigned  in  an  off- 
campus  cooperating  school.  Other  terms  used  synonymously 
are  "supervising  teacher,"  "master  teacher"  and  "associate 
teacher" .  For  purposes  of  this  study  the  cooperating  teacher 
was  the  one  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  25  student  teachers 
making  up  the  sample  for  the  study.  There  were  25 
cooperating  teachers,  one  for  each  of  the  25  student  teachers. 

Cooperating  School 

This  term  refers  to  any  of  the  five  schools  where 
the  25  student  teachers  selected  for  the  study  were  placed 
for  the  period  of  student  teaching. 
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Faculty  Consultant 

A  member  of  the  supervisory  team  assigned  to  super- 
vise  and  evaluate  a  particular  group  of  student  teachers 
in  specific  cooperating  schools.  The  four  faculty 
consultants  included  in  the  study  were  faculty  members  in 
various  departments  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  was  confined  to  the  25  student  teachers 
in  the  Plan  B  practicum  program  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
in  academic  year  1979-1980.  The  student  teachers  were  in 
their  fourth  and  last  year  of  a  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  program  which  was  preparing  them  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools.  Only  the  five  cooperating  schools  where 
the  25  student  teachers  were  placed  for  the  period  of  student 
teaching  were  included  in  the  study.  Of  the  five  schools, 
four  were  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System  and  one  was 
in  the  Edmonton  Separate  School  System.  Only  the  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  assigned  to  supervise 
the  25  student  teachers  were  included  in  the  study. 

Another  delimitation  was  that  the  study  was  focused 
on  the  post-observation  conference  segment  of  student 
teaching  supervision  only  since  it  is  in  the  conference 
sessions  that  the  student  teachers  are  provided  with  the  most 
feedback,  and  therefore,  interact  the  most  with  their 
supervisors . 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Since  the  study  is  concerned  only  with  the  feedback 

i 

provided  by  supervisors  of  the  Plan  B  student  teaching 
program,  its  findings  and  conclusions  are  of  limited 
generalizability .  Other  groups  of  student  teachers  in  other 
programs  would,  perhaps,  perceive  supervisory  feedback 
differently  from  the  student  teachers  in  the  Plan  B  program. 

Although  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  use  larger 
groups  of  student  teachers,  this  was  not  feasible  given  time 
and  financial  constraints. 

Another  limitation  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
researcher  to  conduct  the  research  alone.  Although  it  was 
done  as  carefully  as  could  be,  the  danger  of  personal  bias 
influencing  the  discussions  may  have  been  present. 

An  important  limitation  of  the  study  lies  in  the  use 
of  a  questionnaire  and  two  other  non- standardized  instruments 
to  gather  data  for  addressing  the  research  questions. 

Problems  inherent  in  these  methods  of  data  collection 
concern  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  instruments 
(discussed  in  Chapter  3),  and  the  assumption  that  responses 
faithfully  reflect  the  real  perceptions  and  feelings  of 
respondents . 

Such  grounds  as  may  exist  for  generalizing  any 
conclusions  beyond  the  sample,  given  these  limitations,  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  3* 


. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THESIS 

The  thesis  is  organized  into  ten  chapters  as 

follows : 

Chapter  1  introduces  the  central  problem  of  the 
study  and  its  significance  for  supervisory  practices  during 
post-observation  conference  sessions  between  student 
teachers,  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  and  the  statement  of  the  problem  are 
specified  in  terms  of  five  major  research  questions  and 
associated  sub-problems.  The  background  to  the  problem  is 
provided  by  several  reviews  of  related  research  findings 
which,  in  turn,  are  related  to  the  context  of  the  study. 
Several  significant  terms  are  defined  for  purposes  of  the 
study.  Important  delimitations  and  limitations  which  must 
be  imposed  because  of  the  study  sample  are  identified  and 
the  generalizability  of  the  findings  of  the  study  are 
discussed. 

Chapter  2  contains  a  review  of  the  literature 
within  the  framework  of  the  three  research  themes,  that  is, 
the  effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices  in  feedback 
sessions,  the  substance  (topic  areas)  of  post-observation 
conference  sessions,  and  the  satisfaction  of  student 
teachers  with  supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions 
during  student  teaching.  Consequently,  the  chapter  is 
organized  into  three  sections  as  outlined  above. 

The  design  of  the  study  is  presented  in  Chapter  3* 
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Instrumentation  and  methodology  of  the  research  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  sampling,  construction  and  adaptation 

i 

of  the  research  instruments,  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  research  instruments,  revision  of  the  instruments  and 
the  treatment  of  the  data.  The  timeline  for  the  study  and  a 
summary  of  the  strategy  for  the  study  are  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Chapter  4  is  concerned  with  the  data  gathering 
process.  A  comparison  of  the  intended  returns  (IN)  and  the 
actual  returns  (AN)  is  made  for  the  three  research  instru¬ 
ments  and  for  the  total  sample. 

The  report  of  the  research  findings  is  contained  in 
Chapters  5  through  9  in  relation  to  the  five  research 
questions  as  follows s  In  Chapter  5>  the  research  findings 
on  effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices  are  presented 
Chapter  6  contains  the  analysis  of  data  related  to  the  topic 
areas  (substance)  of  supervisory  feedback  sessions;  a  report 
of  the  findings  on  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with 
supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions  is  included  in 
Chapter  7;  research  findings  on  the  relationship  between 
effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices  and  satisfaction  of 
student  teachers  are  reported  in  Chapter  8  while  data 
analyses  establishing  the  relationship  between  effectiveness 
of  supervisory  practices  and  the  topic  areas  (substance)  of 
supervisory  feedback  are  outlined  in  Chapter  9* 

Chapter  10  contains  a  summary  of  the  study  and  its 
findings,  conclusions  drawn  by  the  researcher,  and 
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implications  for  future  practice  and  investigation. 

The  final  pages  of  the  thesis  are  dedicated  to 
bibliographic  data  and  related  appendices. 
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CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  process  of  supervision  in  the  schools  has  as  its 
stated  aim  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Essentially,  the 
supervisor  is  a  change  agent  who,  through  his  interaction 
with  the  teacher,  brings  forces  into  play  to  facilitate  the 
teacher's  effort  at  self-improvement.  One  vehicle  through 
which  such  change  is  attempted  is  the  supervisory  conference. 
When  supervisor  and  teacher  confront  each  other,  the  former 
communicates  various  observations  and  generally  makes  his 
assistance  available.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  supervisor 
conducts  himself  and  the  information  he  attempts  to  transmit 
are  elements  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  the  conference. 

Certainly,  the  current  state  of  the  art  vis-a-vis 
supervision  raises  at  least  as  many  questions  as  it  answers. 
For  example,  Blumberg  (1974)  has  reported  that  inservice 
teachers  perceived  the  process  either  as  a  non-event  or  as 
negative,  hence  his  provocative  title:  "Supervisors  and 
Teachers:  A  Private  Cold  War."  In  the  case  of  preservice 
teachers,  the  picture  is  equally  problematic. 

Some  studies  on  the  impact  of  student  teaching 
generally  demonstrate  that  the  process  produces  negative 
outcomes  (Osman,  1959;  Iannaccone,  1963;  Matthews,  1967; 

Hoy,  1967;  Gerwinner,  1968;  Sorenson  and  Halpert ,  1968)  to 
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the  extent  that  student  teachers  in  general  become  more 
authoritarian,  rigid  and  less  flexible,  less  responsive  to 

i 

pupils,  impersonal,  restrictive,  arbitrary,  bureaucratic,  and 
custodial  by  the  end  of  their  student  teaching  experience . 

As  a  result,  Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972)  have  given  the  title 
"Supervision:  The  Reluctant  Profession"  to  their  book 

indicating  that  the  process  of  supervision  may  in  fact  be 
iatrogenic,  that  is,  designed  to  promote  growth  yet  producing 
the  opposite o 

These  negative  contentions  may  have  some  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  interaction  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
student  teacher,  especially  during  the  post-observation 
conferences.  First,  they  may  serve  to  underline  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  acceptable  principles  of  effective  supervision  in 
providing  feedback  to  the  student  teachers  during  post¬ 
observation  conferences.  Second,  there  may  be  various  styles 
of  supervisory  conferences  which  may  have  various  outcomes 
in  varying  situations.  Third,  particular  topic  areas  of 
supervisory  feedback  may  need  to  be  emphasized  and,  fourth, 
specific  supervisory  techniques  or  modes  of  feedback  may  not 
be  as  effective  as  they  should  be  in  facilitating  desired 
change  in  the  student  teachers'  classroom  teaching 
performance . 

In  this  chapter,  the  review  of  the  literature  is 
focussed  and  organized  around  these  four  areas  as  follows: 
first,  the  principles  underlying  effective  supervisory 
feedback  are  presented;  second,  topic  areas  of  supervisory 
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feedback  are  generated  from  a  review  of  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  and  classifications  of  effective  teaching  presented 
in  this  section;  third,  various  styles  or  typologies  of 
supervisory  conferences  are  explored;  and,  fourth,  specific 
supervisory  techniques  or  modes  of  feedback  are  outlined.  A 
summary  and  implications  of  related  literature  to  the 
research  problems  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  RELATED 
TO  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
SUPERVISORY  FEEDBACK 

In  this  section,  the  review  of  literature  is  focussed 
on  the  15  principles  of  effective  supervisory  feedback 
included  in  the  15  items  on  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form 
(Appendix  A).  Each  sub-section  1  through  15  represents  each 
of  the  15  principles. 

1 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  be 
supportive .  The  literature  emphasizes  the  helping  approach 
in  supervision  which  is  manifest  in  behavior  that  is  suppor¬ 
tive  of  the  person  who  is  the  recipient  of  the  feedback. 

Blumberg  (197^:92-9^)  categorizes  this  helping 
approach  as  a  "support-inducing  communications  behavior" 
when  he  states: 

This  category  includes  all  the  statements  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor  with  the  exception  of  praise, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  help  build  a  healthy  climate 
between  him  (the  supervisor)  and  the  teacher.  Behaviour 
that  releases  tension  is  in  this  category  as  is  that 
which  conveys  acceptance  of  feelings.  Encouragement 
is  categorized  here. 

Verbal  behaviour  which  may  be  inferred  as 
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supportive  would  be  instances  of  encouragement  such 
as  affirming  a  student's  statements  with  utterances 
"uh-huh,"  "mmhum,n  or  "continue."  Another  indicator 
would  be  relieving  tension  with  a  joke  or  inoffensive 
light  remark.  Evidence  of  building  the  student's 
confidence  would  be  "sure  you  can  do  it."  An 
indication  of  a  collegial  relationship,  which  may  be 
associated  with  supportiveness  and  is  emphasized 
in  the  andragogical  approach,  would  be  the  use  of 
first  names. 

Hyman  (1975*145)  in  suggesting  how  to  give  helpful 
feedback  observes  that  "since  feedback  will  probably  mean  to 
the  teacher  that  he  will  need  to  change  his  actions,  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  feel  threatened."  Therefore,  it  is  the 
supervisor's  responsibility  to  carefully  organize  and 
conduct  the  feedback  session  such  that  a  positive,  trust¬ 
worthy  atmosphere  is  created  to  remove  much  of  the  threat 
the  teacher  feels.  Tuckman  (1976:342)  has  also  indicated 
that  "it  (feedback)  is  threatening.  Hence  some  kind  of 
support  should  accompany  negative  feedback." 


2 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  emphasize 
actual  patterns  of  teaching  performance.  The  Education 
Practicum  Handbook  (1979-80:50),  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Field  Services,  Faculty  of  Education,  The  University  of 
Alberta,  states: 

.  .  .  the  guiding  concepts  of  clinical  supervision 
are  to  help  the  student  teacher  capitalize  on  his 
strengths,  compensate  for  his  weaknesses,  and  develop 
his  own  individual  and  "best"  teaching  style.  It  is 
crucial,  then,  to  reinforce  effective  teaching 
(performance) . 

Cogan  (1961:14)  supports  this  when  he  says: 

(The)  purposes  (of  Clinical  Supervision)  are  to 
improve  teaching  performance,  not  to  reform 
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personality;  the  proper  subject  of  supervisory 
sessions  is  (teaching)  behaviour,  not  persons;  and 
the  major  goal  is  constructive,  not  merely  critical. 

Moreover,  Cogan  (1961:8)  states  the  position  more  clearly 

in  regard  to  Clinical  Supervision: 

(The  Supervisor)  must  be  concerned  with  behaviour, 
not  deep-lying  patterns  of  personality  .  .  .  (he) 
must  forge  a  cutting  edge  of  supervision  that  will 
cut  to  the  truth  of  the  actual  teaching  performance 
and  the  results  of  the  teaching  (pupil  achievement), 
without  cutting  into  the  self  (teacher). 

In  other  words,  "feedback  must  be  in  terms  that  the  teacher 

can  understand  and  relate  to"  (Tuckman,  1976:3^1)  and  must 

provide  clear,  incontrovertible  evidence  of  exactly  how  one 

appears  to  behave.  Feedback  should  emphasize  actual 

performance . 

3 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  focus  on 
observation  of  actual  classroom  teaching.  Feedback  should 
be  based  on  observations  (Hyman,  1975*150)  of  a  lesson  that 
the  student  teacher  has  taught.  This  provides  an  accurate 
record  that  can  be  analyzed  by  the  supervisor  and  the  student 
teacher  during  the  conference.  Fuller  and  Manning  (1973*509) 
emphasize  the  importance  of  "(the)  feedback  (that  is) 
unambiguous,  trustworthy,  informative,  and  is  accepted 
overtly  and  covertly  by  the  teacher  as  representing  what 
actually  went  on."  The  supervisor  should  "focus  on  what  he 
heard  or  saw  rather  than  what  he  assumed  went  on  or  what  he 
inferred  was  the  meaning  or  explanation  behind  the  perfor¬ 
mance"  (Hyman,  1975*1^6).  Hyman  ( 1975: 146-147)  gives 
further  explanation  of  this  characteristic  of  feedback  when 
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he  says : 

If  you  (supervisor)  do  make  some  interpretations 
based  on  your  observations,  then  clearly  identify 
them  and  ask  the  teacher  to  offer  his  own  interpre¬ 
tations  and  comments.  Preferably  the  observations 
you  (supervisor)  cite  should  be  your  own,  rather  than 
what  someone  else  observed  and  passed  on  to  you  for 
transmission  to  the  teacher.  This  focus  will  keep  you 
(supervisor)  on  what  you  have  observed  rather  than  on 
motives,  and  thus  the  teacher  will  not  be  as  defensive 
or  threatened.  For  example,  speak  about  "the  fact 
that  in  each  visit  to  the  classroom  you  observed  all 
the  children  engaged  in  the  same  activity  as  a  whole 
group"  rather  than  "why  the  teacher  is  afraid  to 
try  small  group  teaching." 


4 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  analyze 
teaching  performance  in  a  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative 

way.  The  function  of  the  post-observation  conference  is 
analysis  of  performance  to  promote  change,  and  not  evalua¬ 
tion.  Evaluation  must  be  kept  separate  (Education  Practicum 
Handbook,  1979-80*49).  Amidon,  Kies,  and  Palisi  (1966:58-57) 
have  adapted  interaction  analysis  to  the  training  and  super¬ 
vision  of  teachers  in  in-service.  The  most  important  factor 
affecting  the  climate  of  the  group  in  their  study  was  the 
way  in  which  feedback  was  provided  to  the  participants. 
Several  "ground  rules"  relative  to  effective  feedback  were 
established  and  used  by  the  faculty  group  involved  in  the 
in-service  project.  One  of  the  rules  was  related  to 
analysis  rather  than  evaluation  of  student  teachers' 
performance  during  the  post-observation  conference  and  it 
stated: 

The  person  giving  the  feedback  describes  rather  than 
evaluates  the  pattern  of  teaching.  He  attempts  to 
give  as  objective  a  description  as  possible  of  what 
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he  heard  happening,  and  he  avoids  saying  that  it 
was  good  or  had . 

Hyman  (1975*1^7)  advises  that  the  supervisor  should  "focus 
feedback  on  description  rather  than  evaluation"  and  gives 
this  explanations 

Since  the  purpose  of  feedback  is  to  alert  the  teacher 
to  what  effect  his  performance  is  having,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  descriptive  rather  than  judgemental. 

In  giving  feedback  your  task  is  to  report  on  what  is 
going  on  rather  than  on  how  well  things  are  going 
on.  Description  within  a  particular  framework  is  non- 
evaluative.  For  example,  speak  about  "the  fact  that 
the  teacher  asks  simple  questions  on  empirical  data 
without  reasons  to  support  them"  rather  than  "it  is 
poor  teaching  to  ask  data  gathering  questions." 


5 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  focus  on 
specific  and  concrete  teacher  behaviors.  Tuckman  (1976:341) 
states  that  "feedback  must  involve  concrete  behaviors 
.  .  .  ."  Hyman  analyzes  this  characteristic  of  feedback 
when  he  explains  that : 

Feedback  which  is  specific  and  concrete  is  helpful 
because  the  teacher  can  handle  it  himself.  He  can 
place  the  information  in  a  time  and  place  context 
and  examine  it  there  ....  The  situation  is  not 
nearly  as  threatening  to  the  teacher  as  a 
generalization  made  by  you  (the  supervisor)  con¬ 
veying  the  message  of  a  trend  over  time,  which  may 
appear  to  be  irreversible.  For  example,  speak  about 
"the  teacher* s  score  (of  2  low)  on  the  classroom 
(discipline)  dimension  of  an  evaluation  form  on 
Monday,  5th  May,  1980,"  rather  than  "the  teacher 
always  seems  to  be  dull  and  pedestrian  when  (spring) 
rolls  around." 

Indeed,  as  Tuckman  (1976:3^1)  postulates,  "That  is  why 
numbers  (i.e.,  quantifications)  help  .  .  .  ,  You  should  talk 
*this  much*  of  a  quality  now  versus  'that  much'  of  the 
quality  then  .  .  .  . " 
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6 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  be  well- 

timed.  "Feedback  should  be  focussed  on  the  present  rather 

than  the  past"  (Hyman,  1975:147).  Feedback,  which  is 

related  to  remembered  teaching  situations  is  meaningful. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  "rule"  because  "other 

variables,  such  as  the  teacher's  emotional  state  and  yours 

(supervisor's)"  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

.  .  .  it  is  important  for  the  supervisor  to  be  aware 
of  the  emotional  state  of  the  student  teacher.  .  .  . 

It  often  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  these  emotions 
before  the  conferences  can  be  as  productive  as  they 
should.  In  many  cases,  a  "breathing  space"  is 
necessary  between  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  and  the 
conference.  The  supervisor's  observation  notes 
allow  the  lesson  to  be  recreated,  so  the  conference 
does  not  have  to  follow  immediately  (Education 
Practicum  Handbook,  1979-80:51). 

t 

Moreover,  the  Education  Practicum  Handbook  (1979-80:51) 
has  this  to  say: 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
more  formal  conferences  .  .  .  and  the  more  casual 
discussions  between  supervisor  and  student  teacher 
which  will  occur  on  a  regular,  if  "ad  hoc"  basis. 

While  these  "formal"  conferences  are  time-consuming, 
they  would  seem  to  be  fundamental  to  the  improvement 
of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  student  teacher.  Con¬ 
ferences  should  be  held  for  specific  purposes  and 
will  vary  with  the  abilities  of  the  student  teacher, 
the  nature  of  his  teaching  assignment,  the  amount  of 
his  experience,  and  the  time  available.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  cooperating  teachers 
and  student  teachers  will  have  a  full  conference  at 
least  twice  per  week,  while  recognizing  variations 
due  to  the  factors  listed  above.  In  addition, 
supervisors  can  make  use  of  the  principles  discussed 
above,  in  their  more  casual  "ad  hoc"  discussions  with 
the  student  teacher. 

Mosher  and  Purple  (1972:97)  however,  have  this  to  suggest 
regarding  the  timing  of  the  conference: 
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The  crucial  phase  in  the  analysis  of  instruction  is 
the  conference  following  the  teaching.  If  the 
conference  occurs  immediately  after  the  teaching, 
the  perceptions  and  feelings  of  both  supervisor  and 
teacher  are  still  fresh  and  acute.  There  can  be 
disadvantages  to  an  immediate  conference,  however. 
Feelings  may  be  too  acute  (the  teacher  may  be  dis¬ 
couraged  or  defensive  or  "unobjective")*  Further, 
the  supervisor  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  he 
does  not  have  enough  time  to  review  the  data  derived 
from  observation  and  to  begin  the  process  of  making 
tentative  inferences  and  deciding  what  the  data 
appear  to  say  about  the  content,  the  method  of 
teaching  and  what  the  children  are  learning.  He 
needs  time,  too,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  or  agenda 
for  the  supervision  session.  Sufficient  time,  then, 
for  the  supervisor  and  teacher  to  think,  and  for  the 

teacher  to  catch  his  breath  emotionally,  is  very 

important  to  the  outcome  of  the  conference  itself . 

After  observation,  the  supervisor  needs  time  to  prepare  - 
both  his/her  data  and  him/herself  -  in  order  to  be  of  most 
help  to  the  student  teacher.  Thus,  this  stage  allows  the 
supervisor  to:  structure  the  data  to  make  it  intelligible 
and  manageable;  plan  the  supervisory  conference  in  a  more 
objective  way;  show  the  student  teacher,  by  his/her  planning, 
that  he/she,  the  supervisor,  is  concerned;  and,  let  time 
intercede  to  calm  down  possible  raised  emotions  on  both  sides 
that  may  have  occurred  during  observation. 


7 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  be  in 
terms  of  shared  information.  As  mentioned  earlier,  clinical 
supervision  supports  a  helping  relationship  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  student  teacher.  This  implies  sharing 
of  information  (and  ideas)  rather  than  giving  advice. 

Hyman  (1975*1^7)  states  that: 

If  the  feedback  is  shared  information,  then  the 
teacher  is  free  to  use  it  as  he  sees  fit  in  light 
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of  your  (supervisor's)  overall  conference  comments. 

If  you  (supervisor)  give  advice  (or  dictate  your 
ideas),  you  are  telling  the  teacher  what  to  do. 

This  sets  up  a  threatening  situation,  since  you 
show  yourself  to  be  better  than  he  is  by  removing 
his  freedom  of  action.  For  example,  speak  about 
"the  teacher  examining  the  data  with  you  on  the 
fifteen  questions  he  asked"  rather  than  "I  think 
you  ought  to  ask  more  questions  of  those  three 
cheerleaders  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room." 

Blumberg  (197^:92-9^)  has  given  examples  of  sharing  infor¬ 
mation  as  follows! 

Included  here  are  statements  that  clarify,  build 
on,  or  develop  ideas  or  suggestions  by  the  (student) 
teacher.  This  behaviour  would  be  demonstrated  if 
the  (supervisor)  responds  to  the  student  (teacher's) 
ideas  by  participating  in  the  development  of  the 
ideas  or  by  agreeing  with  the  idea  as  it  is  presented. 
For  example,  a  student  might  want  to  implement  a 
teaching  strategy  which  had  been  taught  at  the 
college  or  which  he  had  developed.  The  (supervisor) 
would  either  agree  that  the  idea  be  implemented  or 
would  ask  the  student  to  elaborate  on  the  idea  and 
would  assist  him  in  operationalizing  it,  assuming 
it  was  feasible. 


8 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  emphasize 
alternative  approaches  to  teaching.  Feedback  should  focus 
on  alternative  approaches  rather  than  the  "one  best"  path 
towards  improvement  of  the  student  teacher's  performance 
(Education  Practicum  Handbook,  1979-80:50;  Hyman,  1975*1^8). 
"For  example,"  reports  Hyman,  "speak  about  increasing  (the 
use  of)  small  groups  and/or  providing  more  activities,  and/ 
or  using  mini-units  so  as  to  appeal  to  more  students"  rather 
than  "the  best  way  to  get  students  to  participate  is  to  put 


them  into  small  groups  with  their  own  leaders." 


. 
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9 •  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  focus  on 
ideas  phrased  in  "more  or  less"  terms.  Hyman  (1975*1^8) 

i 

suggests  that  feedback  should  focus  on  "information  and 

ideas  phrased  in  terms  of  "more  or  less'  rather  than  'either 

or 1  (or  not  at  all)  and  further  explains  that: 

More  or  less  terminology  shows  that  there  is  a 
continuum  along  which  the  teacher's  actions  fall 
(allowing  room  for  improvement).  Either-or 
terminology  connotes  an  absolute  situation  of  two 
extremes  without  any  middle  ground  ....  The  many 
complex  variables  in  teaching  require  us  (supervisors) 
to  keep  a  sliding  continuum  in  mind  without  a  pre¬ 
determined  extreme  position.  For  example,  speak 
about  "asking  less  questions  per  lesson"  rather 
than  "either  the  teacher  or  the  students  should 
question  but  not  both." 


10 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  be  based 

on  the  receiver's  needs.  Feedback  should  focus  on  what  the 

receiver  (the  student  teacher)  needs  rather  than  on  what  the 

sender  (supervisor)  needs  to  get  off  his  chest  (Hyman, 

1975*1^8).  Hyman  writes  that  "since  the  purpose  of  feedback 

is  to  alert  the  teacher  about  his  performance,  you  (the 

supervisor)  must  keep  him  (the  student  teacher)  in  mind." 

Fuller  and  Manning  (1973*509)  have  observed  that  feedback  can 

be  effective  when,  among  other  considerations: 

.  .  .  the  (student)  teacher  either  spontaneously  or 
through  focus  (prompting)  identifies  discrepancies 
between  (a)  her  experienced  and  observed  performance; 

(b)  her  observations  and  observations  of  the  focuser 
(supervisor);  (c)  her  goals  and  the  goals  of  the 
focuser  (supervisor);  (d)  her  observed  performance 
and  mutually  agreed  upon  goals. 

The  Education  Practicum  Handbook  (1979-80:50)  has  this 

to  say: 


« 
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The  planning  sessions  (preobservation  conferences) 
dealt  with  hypotheses  about  what  would  occur  in  the 
classroom.  The  teaching  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  the 
"test"  of  these  hypotheses.  The  conference  (post¬ 
observation)  discussion  should  deal  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  student  (teacher)  behaved  (and 
learned)  as  expected  and  the  factors  that  might  have 
altered  it. 

Blumberg  (197^*92-9^)  adds  that: 

This  category  includes  all  negative  value  judgements 
about  the  (student)  teacher,  his  behaviour  in  the 
classroom,  any  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
visor  that  can  be  interpreted  as  defensive,  aggressive, 
or  tension  producing.  Examples  of  non-supportive 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  (supervisor)  would  be 
comments  about  the  student's  physical  appearance  or 
his  stated  values  and  goals.  For  example,  "With  all 
the  competition  for  teaching  positions,  you  (the 
student  teacher)  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  job." 

Hyman  (1975*1^8)  therefore  suggests  the  following: 

Even  though  you  (the  supervisor)  may  have  several 
things  on  your  mind  which  will  impart  a  sense  of 
release  to  you,  your  first  consideration  must  be 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  feedback  to  the  teacher. 

If  you  (the  supervisor)  must  get  a  few  things  off 
your  chest  perhaps  a  separate  conference  or  casual 
meeting  would  be  better  so  as  to  differentiate  the 
feedback  sessions  from  your  release  session. 


11 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  focus  on 
selected  and  manageable  items.  Fuller  and  Manning  (1973*509) 
have  postulated  that  feedback  can  be  effective  "when 
discrepancies  focussed  upon  are  moderate  rather  than  large 
or  small."  In  the  Education  Practicum  Handbook  (1979-80:50) 
it  states: 

In  each  conference,  it  is  probably  far  more  effective 
to  deal  with  a  limited  number  of  items  -  perhaps  two 
or  three.  This  gives  the  student  teacher  a  clear 
focus  for  future  lessons.  A  "grocery  list"  of  items 
is  usually  overwhelming  and  unproductive. 


. 
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Specifically,  any  single  "conference  should  include 

not  more  than  four  or  five  items"  according  to  Kyte  (1962: 

168)  and  as  Amidon,  Kies  and  Palisi  (1966:56-57)  have 

suggested  any  single  supervisory  feedback  should  be: 

concerned  with  specific  (selected)  teaching  acts,  not 
with  (large)  generalized  interpretations.  It  can  be 
concerned  legitimately  with  the  manner  of  questioning 
used,  manner  of  responding  to  students,  pace,  or 
some  other  pattern  of  communication. 

Goldhammer  ( 1 969 3  suggests  as  well  that  the  selection 
of  items  to  be  discussed  in  the  post-observation  conferences 
should  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  saliency  (dealing  with 
the  most  predominant  or  most  frequently  occurring  features), 
treatability  (features  about  which  something  can  be  done), 
and  fewness  (manageability).  According  to  Goldhammer,  these 
three  principles  suggest  that  the  supervisor  should  use  the 
following  guidelines  for  the  selection  of  items: 

1.  Select  areas  for  which  data  are  available  so 
that  items  can  be  dealt  with  concretely,  not  through 
inference . 

2.  Select  bits  of  behavior  that  are  exemplary  of 
larger  conceptual  categories:  focus  on  smaller  items,  then 
show  the  relationship  to  the  whole. 

3.  Use  comparison  and  contrast  to  make  data  more 
meaningful  for  teacher. 

4.  Be  cautious  of  dealing  with  too  many  emotion¬ 
laden  issues  in  one  conference,  and  instead,  steer  a  course 
for  balance. 

5.  Consider  the  element  of  time. 


. 
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6.  Consider  the  element  of  energy.  Both  supervisor 
and  teacher  must  pace  themselves  and  not  try  to  deal  with 

i 

too  much  at  once. 

7.  Present  data  in  a  logical  order. 


12 .  Effective  supervisory  feedback  should  focus  on 
modifiable  teaching  behaviors.  Hyman  (1975*1^8)  states  that 
feedback  should  focus  on 

modifiable  items  rather  than  on  what  the  teacher 
cannot  do  anything  about  ....  By  focussing  on 
what  he  can  modify,  you  (the  supervisor)  offer  him 
the  opportunity  to  change  and  feel  successful.  This 
will  create  a  positive  atmosphere  about  feedback. 

For  example,  speak  about  "possible  ways  of  rearranging 
the  student's  desks”  rather  than  "the  loud  clicking 
of  the  clock  disturbed  some  students." 

"Feedback  is  offered  only  in  areas  that  are  susceptible  to 

change  by  the  recipient"  (Amidon,  Kies,  and  Palisi,  1966: 

56-67);  "when  disrupted  behaviour  is  recognized  (by  both 

supervisor  and  student  teacher)  as  part  of  the  change 

process"  (Fuller  and  Manning,  1973*509)  and  "when  treatments 

(in  the  form  of  alternative  suggestions)  are  provided  to 

establish  new  or  desired  behaviours"  (Fuller  and  Manning, 

1973*509). 

Treatments  may  be  in  the  form  of: 

a  clear  ideal,  model  of  what  his  (student  teacher's) 
behaviour  characteristics  should  be  (for  example, 
competencies  or  skills  required  of  him) ;  a  "teaching 
philosophy";  or  the  feedback  recipient's  knowledge  of 
what  others  (students,  supervisors,  community, 
employing  agencies,  etc.)  expectations  of  him  are 
(Tuckman,  1976:3^1) • 

The  recipient  (student  teacher)  should  also  know  what  he 
expects  of  himself  and  be  able  to  make  a  personal  commitment 
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to  change  for  the  improvement  of  his  performance. 

An  example  of  this  category  suggested  by  Blumberg 
(1974:92-94)  would  be  when  .  .an  unsatisfactory  behaviour 
or  problem  has  been  suggested  by  the  supervisor  and  the 
student  is  asked  for  his  opinions  or  suggestions  to  remediate 
the  behaviour  or  problem"  (related  to  sub-section  10  above). 

13 .  Effective  supervisory  practices  should  encourage 
the  recipients  to  initiate  feedback  sessions.  When  the 
student  teacher  has  concerns  or  goals  related  to  teaching, 
he  should  be  encouraged  through  a  trustworthy,  helping 
relationship  to  request  feedback  from  the  supervisor  on 
certain  aspects.  As  Hyman  (1975:149)  states,  the  student 
teacher's  "request  is  a  sign  of  interest  and  care"  which  in 
turn  can  serve  as  a  spring-board  into  other  meaningful 
aspects  of  supervision.  For  example,  a  supervisor  who  is 
requested  to  provide  feedback  is  also  receiving  feedback  from 
the  sender  as  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  supervisor. 

14 .  An  effective  supervisory  session  should  end  with 
a  summary  of  the  main  points  raised  during  the  session. 

"Feedback"  on  the  feedback  sessions  is  just  as  important. 
Hyman  (1975*149)’  suggests  that  the  supervisor  should  "check 
the  feedback  he  gives  by  asking  the  student  teacher  to 
summarize  points  for  both  of  them  .  .  .  .  "  This  eliminates 
or  minimizes  any  discrepancies  in  the  perceptions  of  both 
the  supervisor  and  the  student  teacher  of  what  the  conference 
session  was  all  about  and  provides  a  clearer  focus  for  the 
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next  lesson. 


15 •  An  effective  supervisory  session  should  be  held 

in  a  place  which  assures  the  recipient fs  privacy.  The 

Education  Practicum  Handbook  (1979-80:51)  states: 

Very  definitely,  conferences  should  occur  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  privacy  is  ensured  as  much  as  possible. 

The  staff  room  is  the  least  desirable  setting.  The 
presence  of  a  third  party  who  "drops  by"  can  be  most 
unsettling.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  conferences 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between 
supervisor  and  student  teacher,  so  interruption  and 
distractions  from  others  must  be  minimized.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  point,  of  course,  is  a  planned  three-way 
conference  among  cooperating  teacher,  faculty  consul¬ 
tant,  and  student  teacher. 

The  15  principles  of  effective  feedback  reviewed 
above  were  restructured  and  stated  in  the  form  of  15 
questions  in  order  to  appropriately  address  the  relevant 
research  question  (question  1).  The  15  questions  generated 
from  the  above  review  were  also  used  in  the  training  session 
(see  Chapter  3) •  The  questions  are: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  supervisor  supportive  of 
the  student  teacher  during  the  feedback  session? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  being  offered 
emphasize  actual  patterns  of  performance  rather  than  personal 
qualities? 


3.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  focussed  on 
observations  rather  than  assumptions,  inferences,  or  inter¬ 
pretations? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  focussed  on 
description  rather  than  evaluation  of  the  student  teacher's 
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performance? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on 
specific,  concrete  behaviors,  rather  than  the  general  and 
abstract? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  session  well 
timed,  all  things  being  considered,  rather  than  poorly 
timed? 

7.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on 
sharing  information  rather  than  on  giving  advice? 

8.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  provide 
alternative  approaches  that  will  allow  the  student  teacher 
to  improve  rather  than  offer  the  best  path  to  improvement? 

9»  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on 
information  and  ideas  phrased  in  terms  of  "more  or  less" 

(or  some  such  terms)  rather  than  "either-or"? 

10.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback,  including 
negative  criticism,  focus  on  what  the  student  teacher  needs 
for  improvement  of  performance  rather  than  on  what  the 
supervisor  needs  to  get  off  his/her  (supervisor's)  chest? 

11.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  selec¬ 
ted  items  that  the  student  teacher  can  use  and  manage  rather 
than  on  all  the  information  the  supervisor  has  gathered? 

12.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on 
modifiable  behaviors  rather  than  on  what  the  teacher  cannot 
do  anything  about? 

13.  To  what  extent  do  the  feedback  sessions  emphasize 
items  requested  by  the  student  teachers  rather  than  those 
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imposed  by  the  supervisors? 

14.  To  what  extent  is  an  attempt  made  at  the  end  of 
the  conference  to  check  on  the  feedback  given  by  asking  the 
student  teacher  to  summarize  the  main  points  or  ideas 
raised  between  the  student  teacher  and  supervisor  during  the 
session? 

15.  To  what  extent  does  the  place  of  meeting  provide 
privacy  during  the  conference  sessions  rather  than  interrup¬ 
tions  and  distractions? 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  RELATED  TO 
THE  SUBSTANCE  (TOPIC  AREAS)  OF 
SUPERVISORY  FEEDBACK 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  generate  an 
acceptable  framework  for  analyzing  the  content  of  supervisory 
feedback.  Various  classifications  of  effective  teaching  and 
some  existing  category  listings  are  focussed  on.  Subsequent 
components  are  utilized  in  the  generation  of  the  ten  items 
included  in  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
(Appendix  B).  Mosher  and  Purple  (1972:92-96)  have  observed 
that  in  Clinical  Supervision,  effective  teaching  tends  to  be 
classified  and  discussed  in  terms  of  such  factors  as: 

1)  The  teacher's  ability  to  communicate,  for 
example,  audibility,  coherence  of  presentation,  the  tran¬ 
sitions,  and  degree  of  abstraction  in  his/her  language. 

2)  Logic  of  the  teaching  strategy  or  method 
employed, 

3)  The  teacher's  performance  of  "instrumental 
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tasks"  for  example,  collecting  and  distributing  papers, 
having  enough  or  extra  pencils,  talking  to  the  board, 

i 

readability  of  handwriting,  and,  attempting  to  conduct  a 
group  discussion  with  the  desks  arranged  so  rigidly  that 
children  must  speak  to  each  other's  backs. 

4.  The  motivational  effect  of  teaching  such  that 
it  is  either  dull  or  imaginative  and  stimulating  or  the 
teacher  does  or  does  not  communicate  commitment  to  and 
intellectual  enthusiasm  about  the  content. 

5.  The  quality  of  the  personal  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

Carl  Rogers  (1951;  1961;  1967)  has  argued  that 
"the  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  established 
between  the  teacher  and  the  learner  has  a  more  significant 
effect  on  learning  outcome  than  any  other  variable."  Among 
the  variables  which  contribute  to  such  feelings  as  interper¬ 
sonal  anxiety,  fear,  like  of  dislike  of  the  teacher  are  the 
predictability  of  his  relationships  with  children,  the  types 
of  rewards  and/or  punishments  he  employs,  and  his  statements 
about  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  children's  behavior,  in  and 
out  of  class. 

Brown  ( I96I : 227-252)  in  his  study  of  stressful 
supervision,  traced  the  effects  of  failure  stress  not  only 
to  personal  attributes,  but  also  examined  it  with  respect  to 
each  of  several  components  of  effective  teaching  which  he 
identified  as:  personal  qualities  or  attributes;  evidence 
of  preparation  for  teaching;  manner  of  presenting  the  lesson; 
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contact  with  pupils;  and  classroom  management.  The  following 
are  brief  descriptions  of  the  components  used  by  Brown  in 

i 

his  study. 

1.  Personal  Qualities  (PQ)  include  poise,  voice, 
manner,  professional  interests,  and  attitude. 

2.  Preparation  for  Teaching  (PT)  refers  to  general 
evidence  in  academic  knowledge,  suitability  of  lesson, 
materials,  and  use  of  effective  planning. 

3.  Presentation  of  Lesson  (PL)  comprises  observed 
resourcefulness,  effectiveness  of  methods,  adaptability, 
and  command  of  the  English  language. 

4.  Contact  with  Pupils  (CP)  includes  such  necessary 
teaching  behavior  as  showing  sensitivity  to  the  pupil's 
reactions  during  the  lesson,  adjusting  the  content  and 
method  to  the  grade  level  of  the  class  being  taught,  and  the 
manner  the  teacher  uses  for  helping  individual  pupils  with 
their  difficulties.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  physical 
contact,  but  rather,  the  interpersonal  relations  set  up 
between  teacher  and  pupil  to  improve  the  learning  situation. 

5.  Classroom  Management  (M),  because  it  is  achieved 
in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the  individual  teacher, 

is  difficult  to  define.  Some  practise  it,  and  evaluate  it 
in  terms  of  rigid  routine;  others  see  it  as  synonymous  with 
one  use  of  the  term  'discipline'  and  still  others,  claiming 
that  effective  management  is  a  function  of  rapport  and 
personal  relations,  refer  to  effectiveness  in  classroom 
management  as  a  composite  of  all  the  good  qualities  in 
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teaching.  Brown  (1961:239)  defines  classroom  management  as 

referring  to  " .  .  .  control  of  the  class  and  the  activities 

/ 

of  individual  pupils,  efficient  manner  of  giving  directions 
and  handling  routine  matters,  and  the  manner  of  keeping 
records . " 


6.  Content  of  Lesson  is  an  important  category  of 
observation.  Clinical  supervision's  method  of  analyzing 
content  is  discussed  in  the  planning  phase.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  predictions  made  in  advance  of  the  lesson  about 
the  suitability  of  content,  the  clarity  and  precision  of 
its  communication,  its  motivational  characteristics  and  the 
like,  are  studied  in  terms  of  actual  observed  teaching. 

Brown  (1961:262)  concludes  that  stressful  supervision 
affects  the  several  components  of  the  teaching  process 
differentially: 

(i)  the  more  personal  aspects  of  teaching  (use 
of  personal  qualities,  contact  with  pupils)  deteriorate 
the  most 

(ii)  the  more  'bookish'  aspects  of  teaching 
(evidence  of  preparation  for  lesson,  lesson  plans, 
evidence  of  subject-matter  knowledge)  deteriorate 
the  least,  and  in  fact  improve 

(iii)  the  more  traditionally  pedagogical  aspects 
of  teaching  (classroom  management,  presentation  of 
lesson)  deteriorate  to  an  extent  somewhere  between 
the  other  two,  approximately  to  the  same  degree  as 
general  teaching  effectiveness 

(iv)  the  more  intelligent  the  teacher,  the  more 
she/he  deteriorates  in  effectiveness  of  classroom 
management  and  contact  with  pupils. 

Two  other  research  findings  which  bear  some  relevance 
to  this  section  are  worth  citing,  however.  Swineford 
(1964),  for  example,  studied  the  supervisor's  suggestions 
to  student  teachers  concerning  the  improvement  of  their 
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teaching.  When  supervisors  do  talk  about  teaching,  their 
recommendations  apparently  run  pretty  much  as  one  might 

i 

expect.  In  order  of  decreasing  frequency  the  supervisors 
in  the  Swineford  study  talked  about  teaching  techniques 
and  procedures,  discipline  and  control,  development  of  a 
classroom  personality,  planning  of  units  or  particular 
lessons  and  development  of  a  sound  academic  background.  The 
low  priority  given  curriculum  questions  is  noteworthy. 

A  similar,  though  less  rigorous,  study  of  the 
supervisory  conference  was  undertaken  by  Kyte  (1962). 

Thirty  sets  of  tape  recordings,  made  up  of  a  lesson  observed 
by  a  supervisor,  a  follow-up  conference  and  a  subsequent 
lesson,  were  collected  and  carefully  analyzed.  The  teachers 
involved  taught  at  all  elementary  grade  levels,  in  most 
subject  areas  and  in  both  urban  and  rural  schools.  Kyte 
was  interested  in  the  optimal  number  of  items  discussed  in 
the  supervision  conference  and  in  the  degree  of  emphasis 
which  should  be  given  to  each. 

Kyte's  (1962:168)  main  conclusions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  supervisory  conference  based  on  observed 
teaching  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  conference  should  include  not  more  than 
four  or  five  items. 

2.  The  first  main  item  in  the  conference  should  be 
planned  to  establish  rapport  and  consequently  should  be 
given  only  minor  stress  or  passing  mention. 

3.  The  second  and  third  items  in  the  conference 
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should  be  given  major  stress.  If  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  amount  of  stress,  the  third  item  should  receive  the 

i 

greatest  stress. 

4.  The  fourth  item  in  the  conference  should  be 
given  either  major  stress  or  minor  stress,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  influence  desired  on  the  subsequent  teaching. 

5.  The  fifth  point  in  the  conference  should  be 
given  either  minor  stress  or  passing  mention  and  generally 
should  be  related  to  one  of  the  preceding  items. 

6.  The  last  point  introduced  into  the  conference 
should  be  given  either  minor  stress  or  passing  mention. 

It  should  have  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  teacher  irrespective 
of  its  influence  on  subsequent  teaching. 

7.  When  a  number  of  items  are  included  in  a 
conference  some  of  them  should  be  related  to  each  other. 

The  relatedness  should  be  included  especially  when  two  or 
more  major  items  are  treated. 

8.  Repetition  in  the  discussion  of  a  major  point 
should  increase  its  effectiveness  on  subsequent  teaching. 

The  repetition  can  occur  in  a  brief  review  of  the  item  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  conference. 

Kyte's  findings  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  For 
example,  the  assumption  that  a  definite  format  and  ordering 

of  topics  is  effective  for  all  supervisory  conferences  seems 
questionable.  While  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  apply  his 
findings  literally,  Kyte's  study  is  unique  in  its  attempt 
to  measure  the  effect  of  the  content  of  supervisory  feedback 
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by  the  criterion  of  changes  in  the  subsequent  teaching. 

The  various  components  of  effective  teaching 

/ 

reviewed  above  seem  to  be  in  line  with  the  teaching 
strategies  identified  by  and  used  in  the  Project  QUEST,  a 
joint  research  project  between  the  Centre  for  Research  in 
Teaching  (CRT)  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board  (EPSB)  in  the  1978-79  period.  The  set 
of  28  strategies  used  in  the  Project  QUEST  fell  into  four 
main  clusters:  classroom  management;  organization  and 
methodological  strategies;  verbal  interaction  strategies; 
and  interpersonal  interaction  strategies.  The  paramount 
criterion  used  for  the  selection  of  the  strategies  for  the 
Project  QUEST  was  the  existence  of  research  support  in  the 
literature  review  and  expert  opinion. 

A  comparison  of  category  listings  from  Brown  (1961), 
Mosher  and  Purpel  (1972)  and  Project  QUEST  (1978-79)  is 
presented  in  Table  1. 

The  category  listings  reviewed  above  may  not  be 
exhaustive  because  of  what  Ratsoy  (1979*36)  termed  as  "the 
lack  of  a  generally  accepted  framework  for  classifying 
competencies,"  the  same  observation  researchers  of  the  early 
1950* s  like  Barr  and  Morsh  (cited  in  Medley,  1971*12)  made 
that : 

No  single,  specific,  observable  teacher  act  has  yet 
been  found  whose  frequency  or  percent  of  occurrence 
is  invariably  significantly  correlated  with  student 
achievement.  .  „  . 

The  categories,  however,  provided  useful  insight  into  the 
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discipline,  handling  routine  —  conducting  successful  group  ment  and  Control 

tasks,  keeping  records,  discussions,  collecting  and  dis-  Strategies 

conducting  activities  with  tributing  papers,  pencils,  etc., 

individual  pupils,  giving  talking  to  the  chalk  board, 

directions.  handwriting. 
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construction  of  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
(Appendix  B),  the  details  of  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter 

i 

3  of  the  study.  Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
clarity  and  simplicity  were  the  major  criteria  for  deriving 
the  categories  included  in  the  instrument.  Any  categories 
which  were  ambiguous,  inappropriate  or  inapplicable  to  the 
sample  of  the  study  were  otherwise  deleted,  revised  or 
restated  based  on  various  procedures  described  in  Chapter  3* 

The  resulting  ten  topics  used  in  the  study  were 
defined  as  follows: 

1 .  Personal  Qualities 

(a)  Communication  Skills:  Ability  to  communicate. 

Audibility;  voice;  coherence  of  presentation;  manner; 
the  transitions;  degree  of  abstraction  in  language  used; 
poise . 

(b)  Professional  Qualities:  Interest  in  work;  attitude 
toward  supervision;  responsibility  to  professional 
requirements . 

(c)  Motivational  Effect  of  Teaching:  Either  dull  or 
imaginative  and  stimulating;  does  or  does  not  communicate 
commitment  to  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  about  content. 

2 .  Instructional  Planning 

General  evidence  of  academic  knowledge;  use  of  effective 
and  appropriate  lesson  and  unit  plans. 

3 .  Content  of  Lesson 

Knowledge  of  material  taught  or  subject  matter,  suitability 
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of  lesson  materials,  documents  and  the  nature  of  problems 
(assignments)  posed  in  class,  correctiveness  of  content  in 

i 

relation  to  stated  objectives  for  lesson  being  taught. 

4 .  Presentation  of  Lesson 

Logic  of  instruction;  observed  resourcefulness;  adaptability; 
command  of  English  language;  questioning  skills;  sense  of 
humor;  effectiveness  of  methods  used;  effective  use  of 
chalkboard,  texts,  effective  use  of  Audio  Visual  Materials. 

5 o  Quality  of  Interpersonal  Relationships 
Contact  with  pupils;  sensitivity  to  pupils®  response 
behaviors;  reactions  during  the  lesson;  the  quality  of 
personal  relationships  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

6 .  Classroom  Management 

Handling  "routine"  or  "instructional"  tasks  —  keeping 
records;  giving  directions;  conducting  activities  with 
individual  or  groups  of  pupils;  collecting  and  distributing 
papers,  pencils,  books,  manner  of  helping  pupils  with 
assignments;  meeting  individual  pupil  or  grade  level  needs. 

7 .  Discipline  in  the  Classroom 

8.  Review  of  Performance 

General  comments  on  overall  performance  of  teacher,  pupils; 
observed  improvements  or  growth  of  teacher,  etc. 

9 .  Informal  Conversation 
Weather,  politics,  etc. 

10 .  Others 

Any  other  topics  not  falling  under  the  above. 


The  ten  topics  above  were  included  in  the  Post- 
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Observation  Conference  Checklist  (Appendix  B)  in  an  attempt 
to  answer  the  second  research  question  of  the  study:  "What 

i 

were  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory  feedback 
sessions  during  the  student  teaching  period  as  recorded  by 
the  researcher  in  relation  to  the  seven  sub-problems  listed 
under  Question  2  in  Chapter  1  of  the  study?" 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  RELATED  TO 
TYPOLOGIES  OF  SUPERVISORY 
CONFERENCES 

The  review  of  literature  in  this  section  is  presented 
under  two  sub-headings.  First,  an  overview  of  existing 
schema  adopted  in  various  supervisory  techniques  in  the 
supervision  of  student  teaching  is  provided.  Second,  some 
typologies  or  styles  of  supervisory  conferences  are  explored. 

Overview  of  Supervision 

Henry  and  Beasley  (1972)  have  observed  that  the  two 
basic  dimensions  of  the  teaching  act  are  the  interpersonal 
relationships  and  the  process  of  instruction.  The  former 
concerns  the  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
in  the  classroom  and  involves  attitudes,  values  and  emotions. 
The  latter  concerns  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  basic 
procedures  for  selecting  relevant  learning  experiences  for 
the  pupils  and  experimenting  with  them  to  develop  effective 
teaching  strategies. 

The  interpersonal  relationships  and  the  process  of 
instruction  are  interdependent  and  the  supervisor's 
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responsibility  is  to  effectively  assist  the  student  teacher 
to  integrate  the  interpersonal  with  the  instructional.  This 

i 

task  involves  guiding,  supporting  and  teaching  the  student 
teacher  and  is  known  as  supervision  (Ebel,  1969:1381) • 

Most  techniques  of  supervision  can  be  generally 
represented  on  a  very  simple  three-stage  schema: 

12  3 
Pre-Planning  Record  of  Teaching  Post-Event  Analysis 

Sometimes,  this  is  augmented  by  a  further  two  stages  in 
which  the  supervisory  conference  is  recorded  in  some  fashion 
and  a  post-event  analysis  of  that,  too,  is  included  for  the 
further  training  of  supervisors  themselves  or  for  providing 
feedback  to  them.  The  basic  supervision  of  students, 
however,  remains  as  above,  too  often,  concentrating  on  areas 
2  and  3*  Indeed,  there  are  many  instances  where  stage  2 
is  given  tremendous  emphasis  by  the  physical  presence  of  a 
note-taking  supervisor,  while  the  post-event  analysis, 
stage  3»  is  a  mere  five  minutes  in  a  corridor.  Varying 
emphases  on  the  three  stages  provide  a  schema  for  even  the 
most  sophisticated  supervisory  techniques  (Cope,  1974:15). 
Thus,  clinical  supervision,  as  advocated  by  Goldhammer 
(1969)  is  a  rigorous  implementation  of  the  above  schema. 

Interaction  analysis  systems,  when  their  purpose  is 
diagnostic,  may  deal  with  stages  2  and  3  only.  Counselling 
techniques  of  supervision  may  concentrate  solely  on  stage 
3,  utilizing  the  version  of  events  presented  by  the  client 
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( student) . 

The  length  and  type  of  the  teaching  episode  may  vary. 
The  means  of  making  a  record  may  range  from  written  notes  or 
filling  in  schedules  to  a  video  tape.  The  post-event 
analysis  (stage  3)  will  be  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
record  kept.  Yet  basically  supervision,  whatever  its  form, 
is  concerned  with  these  stages. 

Since  the  faculty  consultant  and  cooperating  teacher 

are  in  a  supervisory  role  in  relation  to  the  student  teacher, 

it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  effective  supervisor 

would  practise  the  supervision  approach  which  is  represented 

in  this  excerpt  from  Wiles  (1955*9)* 

The  supervisor’s  role  has  become  supporting,  assisting, 
and  sharing,  rather  than  directing.  The  authority  of 
the  supervisor’s  position  has  not  decreased,  but  it 
is  used  in  another  way.  It  is  to  promote  growth 
through  assuming  responsibility  and  creativity  rather 
than  through  dependency  and  conformity. 

The  critics  of  practice  teaching  are  concerned  about  student 
teachers  being  socialized  to  the  status  quo,  that  is, 
encouraged  to  be  dependent  and  to  conform.  The  supporting, 
assisting,  and  sharing  concepts  which  are  perceived  as 
facilitating  personal  growth  are  characteristic  of  a  "helping 
relationship"  which  has  been  espoused  by  humanistic  psycho¬ 
logists  such  as  Allport  (1955);  Combs  (1974);  Glasser  ( 1963 , 
1969);  Gordon  (1974);  Maslow  (1943»  1962);  and  Rogers 
(1951,  1961,  1967).  Combs  was  largely  responsible  for 
introducing  the  humanistically  oriented  teacher  education 
programme  which  replaced  the  traditional  one  at  the 
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University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  Both  Glasser  and 
Gordon  worked  with  classroom  teachers  and  their  books  are 

/ 

required  in  pre-service  teacher  education  programmes  in  some 
teacher  education  institutions. 

Rogers  (I96I)  defines  the  helping  relationship  as 
one  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  parties  has  the  intent  of 
promoting  growth,  development,  maturity,  improved 
functioning,  and  improved  coping  with  the  life  of  the  other. 
He  observed  that  the  therapeutic  relationship  in  psycho¬ 
therapy  is  but  a  specific  instance  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  in  general,  and  that  this  approach  applies  to  all 
helping  relationships.  Cannell  and  Kahn  (1968:526)  have 
pointed  out  that  the  therapeutic  interview  can  be  a  powerful 
source  of  help.  Its  purpose  is  to  change  the  behavior  of  the 
person,  and  its  success  is  defined  in  terms  of  changes  (as 
is  the  conference  between  the  supervisor  and  student 
teacher) . 

The  helping  relationship  which  has  been  defined  by 
Rogers  (I96I)  has  also  been  expressed  in  Kuhn's  (1962) 
recommendations  for  the  conducting  of  a  successful  profes¬ 
sional  interview  and  these  recommendations  may  have 
implications  for  the  supervisor  and  student  teacher 
conference  which  is  a  type  of  interview.  Kuhn  (1962:203) 
suggests  that  the  interviewer  (supervisor)  regard  the  social 
act  (post-observation  conference)  "as  the  context  in  which 
the  individual  discovers  himself  and  establishes  his  own 
identity."  This  approach,  which  represents  the  symbolic 
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interactionist  perspective,  involves  the  interviewer 
(supervisor)  helping  the  client  (student  teacher)  to  review 

i 

his  behavior,  evaluate  it,  and  consider  alternative  forms 
of  behavior  which  would  lead  to  a  more  successful  performance. 
This  process  parallels  Glasser's  (1963)  Reality  Therapy 
approach. 

Kuhn's  (1962)  recommendations  are  congruent  with 
Shaplin's  (1962)  belief  that  the  primary  purpose  of  practice 
teaching  is  that  the  student  teacher  learns  to  analyze, 
criticize,  and  control  his  own  behavior.  There  is  consi¬ 
derable  empirical  support  to  substantiate  the  proposition 
that  the  higher  the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  in  the 
counselling  interview,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success¬ 
ful  outcome  (Anthony,  1971)  especially  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  perspectives  of  the  helping  relationship  which 
are  advocated  by  Kuhn  (1962)  and  Shaplin  (1962)  may  be 
combined  and  restated  in  the  context  of  the  supervisor  and 
student  teacher  interaction  in  the  post-observation 
conference  situation.  The  supervisor  views  the  interaction 
with  a  student  teacher  as  one  in  which  the  student  teacher 
is  helped  to  discover  himself  and  to  develop  his  identity 
as  a  teacher  through  assisting  the  student  teacher  to  review 
and  analyze  his  teaching  performance,  criticize  and  evaluate 
it,  and  to  learn  to  control  his  own  behavior  by  identifying 
alternative  forms  of  behavior  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
successful  teaching  performance. 
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A  teaching/learning  model  which  appears  to  facilitate 

the  accomplishment  of  the  combined  Kuhn  and  Shaplin  perspec- 

/ 

tives  is  that  of  "andragogy"  .  This  has  been  espoused  by 
Knowles  (1970)  and  Knox  (1974),  among  others .  Andragogy  is 
defined  as  the  art  and  science  of  helping  adults  to  learn 
as  opposed  to  pedagogy  which  is  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching  children.  The  fact  that  today's  student  teachers 
are  adults  has  been  stated  and  their  desire  to  be  treated  as 
adults  or  peers  is  indicated  in  the  literature. 

Ingalls  (1973)  describes  the  pedagogical  model  as 
one  in  which  the  teacher  views  the  learner  as  dependent  and 
having  limited  experience  which  must  be  augmented  under  the 
teacher's  direction.  The  content  of  the  learning  experience 
is  subject  centred  and  the  teacher  provides  pupil  motivation 
through  external  rewards  and  punishments  and  competitive 
learning  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  andragogy  model 
requires  the  teacher  to  view  the  student  as  increasingly 
self -directed  and  as  a  person  who  has  a  rich  resource  for 
learning  within  himself.  The  content  of  the  learning 
experience  tends  to  be  task  and/or  problem  centred  and  the 
student  is  assumed  to  be  self -motivated  or  directed.  Gibb 
(1969)  identifies  problem  solving  and  equality  communication 
behavior  as  indicative  of  supportiveness  given  to  the 
recipient  of  such  behaviors,  consequently  inducing  desirable 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 

The  development,  organization  and  administration 
of  the  andragogical  teaching/learning  model  is  described 
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by  Ingalls  (1973)  as  involving  a  continuous  circular 
application  of  the  following  elements: 

i 

lo  Setting  (and  maintaining)  a  climate  of  mutual 

trust  o 

2.  Establishing  (and  maintaining)  a  structure  for 
mutual  planning* 

3.  Assessing  interests,  needs,  and  values. 

4.  Formulating  goals  and  objectives. 

5»  Planning  learning  activities. 

6.  Implementing  learning  activities. 

7»  Evaluating  the  degree  to  which  planned  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  achieved  through  analysis  of  objective  data. 
Evaluation  is  shared  and  leads  to  a  reassessment  of  needs 
( feedback) . 

The  contemporary  teaching/learning  model  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  specifically  in  the  field  experience,  which  most 
closely  resembles  the  andragogy  model,  is  clinical 
supervision. 

The  clinical  supervision  model  which  has  been 
espoused  by  Goldhammer  (1969)  and  Cogan  (1972)  emphasizes 
the  supervisor  in  the  helping  role  to  foster  analytical, 
rational,  and  professional  behavior  in  student  teachers.  The 
term  clinical  is  borrowed  from  the  medical  profession  and 
the  approach  attempts  to  apply  the  face-to-face,  data  based 
instructional  supervision  given  to  medical  interns  to  the 
student  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  (1970)  supports  the  clinical  supervision 
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approach  and  the  Association  perceives  practice  teaching  as 
a  clinical  study  of  teaching  which  is  described  ass 

/ 

o  o  o  a  continuous  exploration  and  examination  of 
educational  possibilities  in  particular  settings 
under  varying  conditions .  (The  clinical  study  of 
teaching)  is  not  a  static  exercise  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  established  ways.  It  is  instead  a 
constant  quest  for  productive  curricular  plans 
and  imaginative  teaching  strategies  through 
experimentation,  coordinated  analytical  assess¬ 
ment,  and  the  consideration  of  alternative 
approaches o 

This  position  elaborates  on  Wiles'  (1955)  definition  of 
supervision  which  is  to  promote  the  student's  growth 
through  assuming  responsibility  and  the  exercise  of 
creativity  rather  than  through  dependency  and  conformity. 

The  process  of  clinical  supervision  is  cyclical, 
as  is  that  of  the  andragogy  teaching/learning  model,  and  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  pre-observation  conference  in  which  the 
student  shares  instructional  goals  with  the  supervisor. 

They  jointly  clarify  goals,  objectives  and  determine  how  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  goals  may  be  achieved  (items  1 
to  5  in  the  andragogy  model  referred  to  earlier  are  included 
here) • 


2,  The  supervisor  observes  the  student's  teaching 
and  collects  data  through  note-taking  or  tape-recording 
(item  6  of  the  andragogy  model), 

3,  The  supervisor  analyzes  the  data  and  prepares 
strategies  for  the  post-observation  conference. 


4,  The  post-observation  conference  is  where  data 
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are  shared  with  the  objective  of  using  a  data  base  to 
identify  discrepancies  between  the  student °s  intent  and 

i 

action.  The  student  is  assisted  in  developing  insight  with 
regards  to  himself  as  a  teacher  and  the  teaching  process. 

5.  Joint  planning  of  future  goals  (item  7  in  the 
andragogy  model  is  represented  by  items  4  and  5  in  the 
clinical  supervision  model). 

It  is  on  the  Post-Observation  Conference  stage  that  this 
study  focusses. 

Typologies  of  Supervisory  Conferences 

The  first  prerequisite  for  a  scheduled  conference 
is  that  there  be  something  to  discuss  so  as  to  provide  a 
focus  for  initial  meetings.  When  the  supervisor  and  the 
student  teacher  come  together,  they  have  a  definite  topic  to 
consider. 

Once  there  is  a  mutually  understood  reason  for 
meeting,  interpersonal  relations  become  important.  What 
kind  of  interaction  is  desirable?  Conference  style  may  be 
divided  into  three  types,  as  identified  by  Clothier  and 
Kingsley  (1973)* 

1,  Supervisor-Directed  Conference.  This  style  is 
frequently  used  in  supervisory  conferences.  Studies 
indicate  that  supervising  teachers  talk  about  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  time  during  conferences,  do  not  accept  the 
students®  ideas  and  tend  to  be  critical  of  the  student 
teachers.  Since  the  student  teaching  term  is  short  and  there 
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is  so  much  to  do,  it  is  understandable  that  the  supervisor 
might  be  tempted  to  use  this  style,  Student  teachers  often 
encourage  this  approach ,  Realizing  their  inadequacy  and 
desiring  to  please,  student  teachers  are  sometimes  hesitant 
to  make  suggestions  or  disagree  with  their  supervisors. 


It  is  also  possible  that  some  supervising  teachers 


feel  a  need  to  mould  the  student  teachers  into  their  image; 
hence,  they  insist  that  their  directions  be  followed  without 
question,,  Others  have  developed  successful  techniques  and 
out  of  a  desire  for  their  student  teacher  to  succeed 
unconsciously  exert  gentle  but  persistent  pressure  on  the 
student  teacher  to  accept  their  point  of  view„  Their  efforts 
provide  a  high  degree  of  certainty  but  little  room  for 
student  teacher  creativity.  Whatever  the  reasons,  certain 
behaviors  can  be  associated  with  both  supervisor  and  student 
teacher  in  supervisor-directed  conferences: 


Supervising  Teacher 

Supervisor  dominates 


Student  teacher  is  passive 


Student  Teacher 


Supervisor  does  most 
of  the  talking 


Student  teacher  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  her  own  inade¬ 
quacy  in  knowledge  and 
experience 


Gives  directions 


Has  few  ideas  and  makes 
few  suggestions 


Expects  student 
teacher  to  accept 
her  point  of  view 


Agrees  with  supervisor 
unfailingly 


Tries  to  mould  student 
teacher  into  her  own 
image 


May  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  supervisor 


Critical  of  student 


Hesitant  to  ask  questions 


. 

. 
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teacher 

Doesn't  listen  to  May  become  hostile  and 

student  teacher® s  resist  supervisor's 

ideas  directiveness 

The  postulated  outcomes  of  this  mode  of  interaction  are  that 

the  student  teacher  will  work  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty 

but  will  experience  minimal  growth  and  there  is  a  possibility 

of  confrontation  if  the  student  teacher  expresses  his 

personal  goals  and  ideas  for  teaching . 

20  Non-directed  Conference ,  Sometimes  supervising 
teachers,  not  wanting  to  be  labelled  authoritarian,  will 
over-react,  moving  to  a  laissez-faire  type  of  conference 
behavior o  There  could  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
decision  to  adopt  this  conference  style , 

Some  supervisors  may  be  unsure  of  their  relationship 
with  the  student  teacher  and  other  college  personnel.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  supervising  teacher  will 
take  the  risk  of  alienating  college  personnel  by  assuming  a 
strong  leadership  role.  A  few  supervisors  may  view  a  student 
teacher  as  someone  to  provide  relief  from  a  heavy  teaching 
load  and  offer  little  in  the  way  of  guidance.  Other  super¬ 
visors  may  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  a  bright, 
young  person  who  has  had  training  in  all  the  latest 
techniques  espoused  by  professional  education  courses.  The 
danger  of  suggesting  techniques  which  may  be  obsolete  in 
the  view  of  the  latest  textbook  theory  can  be  a  real  threat, 

A  supervisor  who  adopts  the  non-directive  style 
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tends  to  make  few  suggestions,  gives  minimal  constructive 
criticism,  praises  indiscriminately,  and  focusses  on 

/ 

feelings o  In  this  situation,  the  student  teacher  may  work 
with  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  because  no  real  feedback 
is  given  about  his  teaching  performance  and,  as  such,  his 
behavior  may  be  changed  but  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
feelings  rather  than  on  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  his 
actual  teaching  experience.  This  conference  style,  though 
unlikely  to  result  in  significant  growth,  will  probably  not 
result  in  conflict  but  a  conscientious  student  teacher  who 
wants  to  learn  to  teach  will  probably  be  very  frustrated 
because  he  will  often  be  unsure  of  his  progress. 

Out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage  rather  than 
deflate  a  student  teacher's  feelings,  some  supervising 
teachers  will  praise  indiscriminately,  use  vague  supportive 
generalities,  but  fail  to  point  out  weaknesses  or  suggest 
alternative  strategies  for  possible  improvement  that  are  so 
necessary  to  a  student  teacher's  growth.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  made  by  student  teachers  regarding 
conferences  is  that  supervising  teachers  fail  to  provide 
constructive  criticism  of  teaching  behaviors. 

Clothier  and  Kingsley  (1973)  have  observed  that 
some  supervisors  praise  indiscriminately  and  fail  to  point 
out  weaknesses  or  suggest  strategies  for  improvement  of 
teaching  performance,  i.e.,  provide  constructive  criticism. 
Indiscriminate  praise  is  that  given  without  a  reason,  such 
as  "good  performance,"  with  no  qualifier  or  what  appears  to 
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be  a  pattern  of  making  positive  comments  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  supervisor's  verbal  behavior .  We  may  charac- 

i 

terize  behaviors  inherent  in  this  style  of  conference  in 
the  following  ways 

Supervising  Teacher 
Makes  few  or  no  suggestions 


Gives  little  constructive 
criticism 


Praises  indiscriminately 


Listens  and  may  even 
"psychologize”  student 
teacher 

Offers  little  guidance  but 
gives  tasks  to  do 

May  be  hypercritical  of 
others  in  the  building 

Need  for  reassurance  may 
cause  her  to  solicit 
student  teacher  support 

Interested  in  feelings 


Student  Teacher 

Works  with  a  large  degree 
of  uncertainty  about 
performance 

Changes  behavior  on  the 
basis  of  feelings 
rather  than  analysis 
of  task 

Frustrated  from  lack  of 
direction 

Feels  free  to  ask 
questions 

Assumes  responsibility 
for  self-direction 

Asks  for  help  but  receives 
little  satisfaction 


3.  Interactive  Conference.  This  conference  style 
appears  to  yield  the  most  positive  results.  It  is  problem 
rather  than  personality  centred.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on 
improving  teaching  behavior  through  the  use  of  objective 
data.  Since  it  requires  an  open  and  honest  relationship, 
the  activities  are  geared  towards  facilitation  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  the  participants. 
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Each  participant  should  feel  free  to  recommend 

topics  for  discussion,,  Each  must  be  able  to  offer  sugges- 

/ 

tions  for  solutions  to  problems 0  It  is  ideas  that  are  to  be 
evaluated o  The  supervising  teacher  does  not  feel  the  need  to 
"put  down"  the  creative  ideas  of  a  student  teacher  to  protect 
a  position  of  authority,,  The  focus  is  on  improved  practice 
rather  than  position  or  personalities .  Participants  share 


the  responsibility  for  successful  conferences. 

Obviously  the  supervising  teacher  must  feel  secure 


enough  to  permit  and  even  encourage  disagreement.  Likewise, 
the  student  teacher  must  be  willing  to  accept  other  points 
of  view.  A  student  teaching  experience  cannot  be  truly 
effective  without  an  honest  interchange  between  the  super¬ 
visor  and  the  supervisee.  Thus,  the  observable  behaviors 


in  this  conference  style  will  be: 

Supervising  Teacher 

Gives  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas 

Feedback  is  objective  based 
on  student  teacher's 
intentions  or  acceptable 
analysis  measures 

Supervisor  solicits  and 
accepts  student  teacher's 
ideas  and  opinions 


Student  Teacher 
Offers  own  ideas 


Clarifies  own  ideas  and 
actions 


Accepts  supervisor's 
questions  and  sugges¬ 
tions 

Gives  suggestions  for 

modification  of  teaching 
behavior  and  team 
relations 

Reflects  on  own  perfor¬ 
mance  and  evaluates 
according  to  intended 
purpose  and  acceptable 


Praises  disciminately 
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measures  for  analysis 

Guides  student  teacher  in  Asks  for  supervisor’s 

figuring  out  own  problems  suggestions  or  ideas 

and  teaching  strategies 

Listens  to  what  student 
teacher  has  to  say 

Asks  for  clarification 

The  manifest  behaviors  identified  in  the  interactive 
conference  model  appear  to  specify  in  behavioral  terms  the 
conditions  required  in  a  post-observation  conference  which 
is  representative  of  the  clinical  supervision  approach.  The 
conditions  are  a  problem-centred  approach  which  involves 
sharing  data.  The  objective  is  to  identify  discrepancies 
between  the  supervisor’s  and  student  teacher’s  intent  and 
action,  and  to  plan  remedial  behavior  to  reduce  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  . 

An  impressive  amount  of  research  findings  have 
documented  the  importance  of  nondirective  techniques  in  any 
helping  relationship  (Brammer,  1973;  Carkhuff,  1969>  1972). 
Several  authors  (Oliva,  1976;  Salek,  1975)  have  also 
suggested  that  nondirective  (or  indirect)  techniques  are 
likely  to  be  more  productive  in  the  teacher-supervisor 
relationship  than  directive  techniques.  Oliva  (1976)  has 
developed  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  indirect  supervisory 
approach  basing  his  case  on  the  assumption  that  humans, 
especially  highly  trained  ones,  are  not  motivated  by 
authoritarian  techniques.  Salek  (1975)  suggests  that  super¬ 
visors  caught  in  the  helper  versus  evaluator  role  paradox, 
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should  employ  nondirective  techniques  in  both  roles. 

Several  studies  have  attempted  to  assess  supervisee  attitude 

i 

toward  directive  and  nondirective  supervisory  behavior  with 

conflicing  results.  Blumberg  and  Weber,  for  example, 

(1968:110)  surveyed  210  experienced  teachers  and  found  that: 

.  .  .  .  differences  in  teacher  morale  scores  seem 
to  be  related  to  the  amount  of  emphasis  that  teachers 
see  their  supervisors  putting  on  indirect  behavior 
in  supervisory  interaction. 

Other  studies  have  reported  the  reactions  of  student 
teachers  to  the  process  of  supervision.  Beginning  teachers 
have  been  found  to  want  suggestions  (McConnell,  i960), 
constructive  criticism  of  their  teaching  (Trimmer,  i960, 
I96I),  regular  conferences  (Edmund  and  Hemink,  1958)  and 
freedom  to  show  initiative,  and  to  dislike  supervision  which 
is  disorganized,  rigid  or  lacking  in  candor.  Roth  (I96I) 
and  Wright  (1965)  have  also  tried  to  distinguish  between  the 
supervisory  activities  regarded  by  beginning  teachers  as 
effective  and  ineffective.  Their  definitions  are  so  general, 
however,  (e.g.,  "reviewed  the  lesson  for  evaluative  pur¬ 
poses")  and  the  criteria  so  vague  ("the  effective  supervising 
teacher  has  faith  in  himself")  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  many  useful  conclusions  for  practice. 

A  more  sophisticated  study  of  what  supervisors  do 
has  been  reported  by  Blumberg  and  Amidon  (I965)  who  studied 
how  "teachers  perceive  the  [supervisory]  conference,  the 
supervisor's  behavior  and  the  apparent  consequences."  They 
collected  166  experienced  teachers'  views  of  actual  and  ideal 
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supervisory  conferences  with  principals.  Adapting  Flander's 
categories  with  reference  to  teaching,  they  asked  each 

i 

teacher  to  classify  his  supervisor  with  regard  to  the 
frequency  of  his  "direct”  behavior  -  giving  information  or 
opinion,  directions  and  criticism  -  and  his  "indirect" 
behavior  -  accepting  feelings  and  ideas,  giving  praise  or 
encouragement  and  asking  questions  of  the  teacher.  Secondly, 
the  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  supervisors  by  the 
standards  of  "communicative  freedom  and  supportiveness, 
learning  outcome,  amount  of  supervisory  talk  and  general 
productivity  in  the  supervisory  conference." 

The  study’s  conclusions  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

1)  When  supervision  is  predominantly  indirect  (i.e., 
characterized  by  the  eliciting  and  acceptance  of  the 
teacher’s  ideas  and  feelings  and  by  positive  reinforcement 
of  the  teacher) ,  teachers  tend  to  regard  supervisory  confer¬ 
ences  as  more  productive.  2)  Learning  about  one's  self, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  person,  occurs  when  the  supervisor 
evidences  high  indirect  and  high  direct  behavior.  3) 

Freedom  of  communication  in  a  supervisory  relationship  is 
curtailed  only  when  the  supervisor  is  highly  directive. 

4)  Teachers  were  most  dissatisfied  with  supervisors  who 
deemphasized  indirect  behavior. 

From  a  survey  of  selected  experienced  teachers, 

Young  and  Heichberger  (1975)  on  the  other  hand,  have  reported 
a  clear  preference  for  helper  behavior  (directive)  over 
collegial  behavior  (nondirective) .  In  their  study  of  student 
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teachers'  perceptions  of  directive  and  nondirective  super¬ 
visory  behavior,  Copeland  and  Atkinson  (1978:123-126)  have 

/ 

also  found  that  the  student  teachers  preferred  directive 
supervisory  behavior  (typified  by  declarative  and  expository 
statements  and  an  authoritarian  posture)  to  nondirective 
supervisory  behavior  (typified  by  interrogatory  and  reflec¬ 
tive  statements  and  equalitarian  posture) .  This  outcome 
was  somewhat  surprising  and  contradictory  in  view  of  the 
extensive  body  of  research  documenting  the  effectiveness  of 
nondirective  techniques  in  the  helping  relationship  (Brammer, 
1973;  Carkhuff,  1969).  The  results  of  this  study  also 
contradict  those  of  Blumberg  and  Weber  (1968)  who  employed 
experienced  teachers  as  subjects. 

Copeland  and  Atkinson  (1978:123-126)  have  offered 
several  explanations  for  the  discrepancy  between  their 
results  and  the  earlier  studies,  among  them  being:  the  pre¬ 
service  student  teachers'  need  for  an  authority  figure  to 
provide  quick,  direct  solutions  to  their  problems  as  opposed 
to  a  rather  self-sufficient,  collegial  attitude  of 
experienced  teachers  (which  contradicts  Young  and  Heich- 
berger's  findings  above);  student  teachers'  desire  to  depend 
on  and  know  the  expectations  of  supervisors  for  grading, 
certification  and  tenure  purposes  as  opposed  to  experienced 
teachers'  feeling  of  security  on  the  job,  not  depending 
entirely  on  the  supervisors'  evaluation.  Furthermore,  the 
slight  modification  of  the  methodology  of  the  study  would 
have  contributed  to  the  discrepancies.  The  sixty-six 
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student  teachers  rated  two  tape  recordings  of  a  supervisory 
conference,  one  in  which  the  supervisor  was  nondirective 

/ 

and  the  other  in  which  he  was  very  directive.  The  tape 
recordings  were  made  as  similar  to  each  other  as  possible 
with  the  exception  of  nondirective  and  directive  behavior, 
other  personal  qualities  of  supervisors  being  held  constant. 
This  methodology  differed  from  those  used  in  previous 
studies  in  which  subjects  were  asked  to  recall  nondirective 
and  directive  supervisory  behavior  without  having  their 
recollections  colored  by  other  personality  and  environmental 
variables.  As  a  final  note,  the  authors  have  cautioned 
that  given  the  results  of  the  study,  supervisees'  prefer¬ 
ences  for  supervisory  behaviors  may  or  may  not  be  directly 
related  to  supervisor  effectiveness.  Other  factors  may 
affect  the  supervisee's  preferences.  In  addition  to 
providing  equivocal  results,  studies  on  indirect  and  direct 
supervisory  behavior  cited  above  suffer  from  the  limitations 
inherent  in  most  other  survey  research.  Supervisory  behavior 
judged  by  one  respondent  to  be  directive  may  be  judged  by 
another  to  be  nondirective.  Besides,  survey  studies  require 
the  respondent  to  express  a  preference  from  memory  for  one 
behavior  over  another;  some  subjects  may  recall  a  specific 
instance  while  others  may  respond  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
attitude.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what 
degree  supervisor  personality  rather  than  supervisor 
behavior  is  being  rated. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  noted  above,  and  on  the 
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basis  of  extrapolations  of  the  research  on  effective  helper 
supervisory  behavior,  the  view  taken  in  this  study  is  that 

i 

supervisees  (student  teachers)  would  perceive  the  supervisor 
as  more  credible  and  useful  when  employing  nondirective  and 
interactive  techniques  than  when  employing  directive  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  process  of  feedback  during  supervisory 
conferences . 

Besides  typifying  supervisory  conferences  based  on 
the  conference  styles  above  (Supervisor-Directed;  Non- 
Directed;  and  Interactive)  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
supervisory  conferences  can  also  offer  some  very  useful 
typologies . 

Hunter  (1980),  for  example,  discusses  four  important 
generalizations  that  can  be  made  about  the  different  purposes 
and  outcomes  of  supervisory  conferences.  First,  Hunter 
(1980s 408)  recognizes  that  "supervisory  conferences  have  two 
discrete  functions  .  .  .  instructional  and  evaluative." 

Her  second  generalization  is  that  "a  supervisory  conference 
should  have  a  primary  purpose  [and]  most  of  the  conference 
time  and  communication  should  be  directed  to  a  primary 
objective."  Third,  Hunter  recognizes  that  "the  principles 
of  learning  that  apply  to  students  also  apply  to  teachers," 
and  fourth,  that: 

Teaching  is  behavior  and  can  best  be  improved  through 
analysis  of  that  behavior  ....  The  teaching 
behaviors  observed  must  then  be  interpreted  and 
categorized  as:  a)  those  that  prompted  learning; 
b)  those  that  used  precious  time  and  energy  yet 
contributed  nothing  to  learning;  and  c)  those  that 
unintentionally,  actually  interfered  with  learning 
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(Hunter,  1980:409). 

Hunter  (1980:409-412)  discusses  two  broad  categories 

i 

of  supervisory  conferences  based  on  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  conference:  the  instructional  (formative) 
conference  and  the  evaluative  (summative)  conference. 

I .  The  Instructional  Conferences 

Specifically,  Hunter  identifies  five  types  of 
instructional  conferences.  The  typologies,  their  purposes 
and  some  examples  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Type  A  Conference,  The  supervisor  focusses  only  on 
those  aspects  of  instruction  that  were  effective  and  brings 
those  decisions  and  behaviors  to  the  conscious  awareness  of 
the  student  teacher  who  then  has  an  opportunity  to  learn 
reasons  for  their  effectiveness,  and  as  a  result  use  them 
deliberately  and  appropriately  in  the  future.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  a  Type  A  Conference: 

SUPERVISOR:  "Your  moving  over  and  standing  by 

John's  desk  when  he  was  not  listening  was  an  excellent 
technique.  Everyone  is  more  obedient  when  the  authority  is 
close.  That's  what  happens  to  all  of  us  when  we  see  the 
police  car  in  the  rearview  mirror.  Then,  your  using  John's 
name  in  an  example  about  his  being  a  good  ball  player  not 
only  built  his  self-concept  and  caused  him  to  listen,  but 
paired  his  interest  in  athletics  with  your  lesson  .... 

You  used  three  excellent  instructional  techniques:  physical 
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closeness,  use  of  the  student's  name  in  a  meaningful  example, 
and  pairing  the  student's  interest  with  academic  content." 

i 

Type  B  Conference.  The  student  teacher  and  the 
supervisor  together  generate  alternatives  to  behaviors  which 
were  effective  in  the  observed  lesson  in  case  they  should  be 
less  effective  in  a  different  situation.  Student  teachers 
can  become  set  in  their  patterns  of  presentation,  discipline, 
homework,  or  practice,  thereby  reducing  flexibility  in  their 
teaching.  Type  B  conferences  are  designed  to  break  this 
encapsulation  and  create  new  options.  An  example  of  a  Type 
B  Conference  would  be; 

SUPERVISOR;  "Standing  by  John's  desk  and  using  his 
name  in  a  complimentary  example  was  very  effective.  With 
most  students  that  will  work.  What  might  you  (the  student 
teacher)  do  if  it  didn't?" 

Type  C  Conference.  The  student  teacher  is  encouraged 
and  given  first  opportunity  to  identify  those  parts  of  a 
teaching  episode  with  which  they  were  not  satisfied  so  that, 
in  collaboration  with  the  supervisor,  strategies  for  reducing 
or  eliminating  future  unsatisfactory  outcomes  will  be 
developed . 

Although  the  student  teacher  is  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  suggest  solutions,  it  is  also  the  obligation 
of  the  supervisor  to  pose  possible  solutions,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  he  cannot  think  of  any.  Instructional 
conferencing  is  not  a  spectator  sport.  The  following  example 
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illustrates  a  Type  C  Conference: 

STUDENT  TEACHER:  "I  assumed  the  students  would 

/ 

have  remembered  the  material.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  how 
much  of  it  they  had  forgotten.” 

SUPERVISOR:  "It's  not  unusual  that  we  assume 

students  remember  and  they  don’t.  What  might  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  situation?” 

SUPERVISOR:  "Sometimes  a  quick  check  to  see  if 

students  remember  the  process  needed  will  not  only  help 
them  recall  it,  but  will  alert  you  if  they  don't.  You  might 
do  one  example  together  on  the  chalkboard.  That  can  serve 
as  a  warm-up  and  a  reminder  before  you  move  on  to  new 
material.  If  they've  forgotten,  you  can  reteach  right  then 
when  it's  needed.” 

Type  D  Conference.  The  supervisor  identifies  and 
labels  those  less  effective  aspects  of  teaching.  i.e., 

"What  went  wrong?”  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
evident  to  the  teacher.  The  student  teacher  then  selects 
alternative  behavior  he/she  might  substitute  for  them,  for 
example : 

SUPERVISOR:  "Did  you  realize  that  you  used  an  'o' 

instead  of  an  'u'  when  you  spelled  out  the  word  'Garneau' 
on  the  board?” 

STUDENT  TEACHER:  "Oh  no,  perhaps  I  should  have 
asked  one  of  the  students  to  spell  each  letter  out  loudly 
as  I  wrote  it  .  .  .” 


« 
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Type  E  Conference.  Type  E  (for  excellent)  conference 

is  designed  to  promote  growth  beyond  that  which  the  teacher 

/ 

alone  can  generate.  The  supervisor  contributes  and  promotes 
continuing  growth  of  an  excellent  teacher.  The  teacher  then 
selects  next  steps  for  expanding  his  own  professional 
growth.  An  example  of  this  type  of  conference  would  be: 

SUPERVISOR:  "That  was  a  superb  lesson.  Would  you 

be  willing  to  put  a  similar  lesson  on  videotape  so  we  can 
use  it  to  help  new  teachers?" 

SUPERVISOR:  "Your  ability  to  draw  out  shy  students 

is  remarkable.  Will  you  go  over  your  lesson  with  me  to 
help  me  understand  the  cues  that  tell  you  when  to  push 
students  and  when  to  back  off?" 

SUPERVISOR:  "You  have  the  skills  to  pilot  this  new 

program  so  we  can  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  before 
we  consider  its  adoption  for  the  whole  school." 

SUPERVISOR:  "Your  skills  are  such  that  others 

should  be  learning  from  you.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take 
a  student  teacher?  .  .  .  the  student  teacher  will  have  the 

advantage  of  not  only  learning  about  effective  teaching  but 
seeing  it  modeled  daily." 

II .  The  Evaluative  Conferences 

Hunter  (1980:412)  defines  an  evaluative  conference 
as: 

.  .  .  the  summation  of  what  has  occurred  in  and 

resulted  from  a  series  of  instructional  conferences. 

.  .  .  the  culmination  of  a  year's  (or  required 

period)  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  collaborative 
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work  with  a  teacher  and  a  supervisor  who  shared 
responsibility  for  the  teacher's  continuous 
(formative)  professional  growth. 

i 

Implied  in  this  definition  is  that  information  given 
and  conclusions  reached  in  an  evaluative  conference  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  the  teacher  because  the  supporting 
evidence  would  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  formative 
instructional  conferences.  As  a  result,  the  summative 
evaluative  conference  should  have  high  probability  of  being 
perceived  as  fair,  just  and  supportable  by  objective  evidence 
rather  than  based  on  subjective  opinion.  Although  not 
explicityly  stated,  a  climate  of  mutual  trust  is  assumed 
between  the  supervisor  and  student  teacher. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  RELATED 
TO  MODES  OF  FEEDBACK  OR 
SPECIFIC  SUPERVISORY 
TECHNIQUES 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  feedback  from 
supervisors  to  student  teachers  is  desirable  in  the  process 
of  teacher  training.  There  is  considerable  disagreement, 
however,  as  to  how  much  should  be  given  and  how  it  should  be 
dispensed.  This  section  addresses  the  latter  of  the  two 
problems . 

Experimental  studies  of  specific  supervisory  tech¬ 
niques  are  currently  having  considerable  impact  on  super¬ 
visory  practice.  These  studies  are  attempts  to  develop 
systematic  methods  of  describing  and  analyzing  teaching  by 
the  use  of  information  feedback,  a  concept  derived  from 
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engineering  and  the  physical  sciences. 

Research  on  supervision  has  made  feedback  on  teaching 

i 

performance  available  to  teachers  by  employing  time-lapse 
photography  (MacGraw,  1965)*  kinescopes  (Schueler  and  Gold 
1964) ,  electrical  signals  indicating  student  understanding 
(Belanger,  1962),  pupil  opinions  (S eager,  1965)1  and  a 
number  of  instruments  for  categorizing  teaching  (see,  for 
example,  Ishler  (1965)>  Yulo  (1967) ,  Brown,  Cobban  and 
Waterman  (1966),  Morrison  and  Dixon  (1964).  The  volume  of 
published  or  proposed  studies  of  this  type  is  substantial. 

An  elaborate  research  carried  out  by  Joyce  (1967) 
sought  to  examine  how  college  instructors,  cooperating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  behaved  when  integrated  feed¬ 
back  systems  were  introduced  into  the  teacher  education 
program. 

An  integrated  feedback  system  designed  to  enable 
student  teachers  to  analyze  their  teaching,  set  goals  for 
improvement,  and  monitor  their  own  progress  was  instituted 
in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Elements  of 
the  feedback  system  included  the  use  of  a  system  for 
behavioral  analysis  of  teaching  and  the  use  of  films  and 
audio  and  television  tapes  of  teaching  by  the  student 
teachers.  Faculty  behavior  as  well  as  feedback  roles  of 
students  and  cooperating  teachers  were  analyzed.  The 
procedure  for  Joyce's  study  was  as  follows: 

1 .  All  students  were  to  learn  a  system  for  the 
behavioral  analysis  of  teaching. 
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2.  All  students  were  to  make  a  weekly  tape 
recording  of  a  lesson  they  taught,  were  expected  to  analyze 

i 

the  lesson  and  to  be  prepared  to  use  it  in  conferences  and 
seminars  with  their  supervisors. 

3.  Students,  in  consultation  with  supervisors,  were 
to  schedule  filming  and  videotaping  of  their  teaching. 

4.  Supervisors  and  students  were  to  have  weekly 
conferences  in  which  supervisors  were  to  assist  students  to 
analyze  their  teaching  and  learn  to  judge  their  progress, 
using  the  behavioral  analysis  technique. 

5.  In  weekly  seminars,  supervisors  would  help 
groups  of  students  analyze  teaching  and  set  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  goals  for  the  expansion  of  their  repertoire  of 
teaching  maneuvers  and  to  develop  strategies  for  coping  with 
common  problems  in  teaching. 

The  central  question  that  guided  the  design  of  the 
study  was: 

When  television,  tape,  filming,  and  the  analysis 
of  teaching  are  introduced  into  the  student  teaching 
program  (in  an  integrated  feedback  system),  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  utilization  of  super¬ 
visors  of  student  teaching?  (Joyce,  1967:12) „ 

The  strategy  of  the  study  was  developed  around  four 
specific  questions: 

1.  How  much  large  group  instruction  in  the  analysis 
of  teaching  is  required  before  trainees  employ  the  system  of 
analysis  in  the  analysis  of  their  own  teaching?  To  answer 
the  question,  the  content  of  conferences  between  students 
and  supervisors  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  stages  at 
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which  the  systems  began  to  be  used  and  the  kinds  of  use  to 
which  they  were  put. 

/ 

2.  "Can  teacher  trainees,  independent  of  faculty, 
carry  on  the  feedback  and  analysis  session?"  This  question 
was  explored  by  instituting  student  leadership  for  seminars 
and  comparing  the  content  of  these  seminars  with  faculty  led 
seminars . 

3.  To  what  extent  can  cooperating  teachers  from  the 
public  schools  substitute  for  college  faculty  in  providing 
feedback  to  student  teachers?  The  general  method  for 
exploring  the  question  was  to  involve  several  cooperating 
teachers  from  the  public  schools  in  the  seminars,  where  they 
substituted  for  college  faculty  several  times.  The  content 
of  the  cooperating  teacher  led  seminars  was  compared  with 
the  content  of  the  faculty  led  seminars. 

4.  How  much  "live"  classroom  visitation  of  student 
teachers  is  required  in  addition  to  the  analysis  and  feed¬ 
back  sessions  (conferences  and  seminars)  around  which 
supervision  was  organized?  The  general  method  for  this 
question  was  to  vary  amounts  of  live  supervision  and  examine 
the  effects  on  the  content  of  conferences,  on  the  student- 
initiated  demand  for  supervision,  and  on  student  and  faculty 
judgment  about  the  adequacy  of  supervision  for  each  student. 

The  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  staff 
utilization  suggest  that  supervisors  need  extensive  training 
for  feedback  roles;  that  student  teachers  and  cooperating 
teachers  could  lead  feedback  sessions  without  negative 
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effects  on  the  content;  that  the  use  of  a  feedback  system 

can  begin  early  in  the  teacher  training  program  if  it  is 

„  / 

carefully  monitored;  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
students,  cooperating  teachers  and  supervisors  to  discuss 
hypothetical  situations  rather  than  the  filmed  or  taped 
teaching  episodes.  Analysis  of  the  findings  of  this  research 
program  have  lead  to  recommendations  that  (1)  integrated 
feedback  systems  should  include  prominent  feedback  roles  for 
students  and  cooperating  teachers,  and  (2)  that  expectations 
and  roles  of  faculty  members,  cooperating  teachers,  and 
students  should  be  carefully  defined. 

Those  concerned  with  microteaching  have  experimented 
with  a  number  of  feedback  modes.  There  has  been  live 
lesson  supervision,  where  the  supervisor  observes  the 
lesson  and  then  gives  the  trainee  feedback.  Students  have 
been  asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  the  trainee  who  taught  them. 

Video  and  audio  recording  units  have  been  used  for  self¬ 
supervision  and  they  have  also  been  used  in  conjunction  with 
supervisor  feedback.  Other  combinations  have  been  used 
with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Videotaping  has  been 
useful  in  both  developing  and  displaying  models  of  the 
various  teaching  skills. 

Main  (1972),  for  example,  conducted  a  study  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  investigate  the  relative  effective¬ 
ness  of  three  modes  of  giving  feedback  to  trainees  on 
acquisition  of  a  single  teaching  skill  in  a  microteaching 
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situation.  A  second  purpose  of  Main's  study  was  to  determine 
which  of  the  three  modes  of  feedback  the  trainees  preferred 

i 

and  what  it  was  about  that  particular  mode  they  valued.  The 
feedback  modes  studied  were:  a)  peer  group  plus  supervisor; 
b)  peer  group  only;  c)  supervisor  only.  The  dependent 
variable  was  the  teaching  skill  of  asking  probing  questions. 
More  specifically,  the  study  was  designed  to  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1 .  What  effect  will  each  of  the  three  modes  of 
giving  feedback  have  on  the  number  of  probing  questions 
trainees  asked  in  a  five  minute  microteaching  lesson? 

2.  What  effect  will  each  of  the  three  modes  of 
giving  feedback  have  on  the  variety  of  probing  questions 
trainees  asked  in  a  five  minute  microteaching  lesson? 

3.  What  modes  of  receiving  feedback  in  a  micro¬ 
teaching  situation  will  the  trainees  prefer? 

4.  What  factors  of  the  three  modes  of  feedback 
do  the  trainees  value? 

The  samples  used  in  Main's  study  consisted  of 
twenty-two  randomly  selected  students  enrolled  in  the  micro¬ 
teaching  course  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  during  the 
summer  of  1971 • 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  post-test  lessons 
were  recorded  and  compared  to  the  pretest  lessons.  An 
attitude  survey  was  also  completed  by  each  trainee  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  type  of  feedback  was  valued  most.  The  survey  was 
designed  to  indicate  the  reasons  for  any  positive  attitude 
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that  existed.  The  Attitude  Survey  was  divided  into  three 
factors  that  would  have  contributed  to  positive  attitude 
as  follows:  A)  Perceived  increase  in  skill;  B)  Acquisition 
of  valued  knowledge;  and  C)  Increase  in  self-confidence. 
Differences  between  groups  on  these  factors  were  described 
in  terms  of  average  group  scores  on  the  items  in  each  factor. 

The  findings  of  the  study  were  as  follows:  super¬ 
visor  feedback  was  most  effective  in  increasing  the  variety 
of  probing  questions;  supervisor  plus  peer  group  feedback 
was  effective  in  producing  a  shift  from  category  five  (re¬ 
direct)  to  category  one  (clarification),  but  there  was  very 
little  increase  in  variety;  peer  group  feedback  was  least 
effective  in  producing  a  shift  toward  a  greater  variety  of 
probes;  trainees  who  received  supervisor  feedback  only  scored 
highest  in  positive  attitude.  Peer  group  feedback  trainees 
scored  lowest,  but  the  group  that  had  peer  group  plus 
supervisor  feedback  was  only  slightly  more  positive. 

Trainees  who  received  supervisor  feedback  alone 
scored  higher  than  the  other  groups  on  all  factors  except 
the  one  dealing  with  social  satisfaction.  Even  on  this 
factor,  however,  their  score  was  quite  high.  Implications 
of  these  findings  are  that  effective  supervisory  feedback  is 
essential  in  eliciting  desirable  changes  in  student  teachers' 
performance.  The  same  implications  have  been  echoed  in 
Joyce's  findings  cited  earlier,  which  emphasize  among  other 
things,  the  necessity  for  extensive  training  of  supervisors 
(both  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers)  for 
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feedback  roles. 

In  fact,  the  two  studies,  Joyce’s  ( 1 967 )  and  Main's 
(1972)  have  relevance  to  this  study  to  the  extent  that 
modified  forms  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  two  studies 
have  been  adapted  for  use  in  the  present  study  (see 
Appendix  C ) . 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  RELATED 
LITERATURE  TO  THE  RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS 

A  review  of  related  literature  has  been  presented 
in  this  chapter  under  four  major  topic  areas.  First,  the 
review  of  the  literature  has  been  focussed  around  the 
principles  of  effective  supervisory  feedback.  Fifteen  propo¬ 
sitions  for  effective  feedback  were  derived  from  the  review 
and  the  items  compiled  in  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form. 
(Appendix  A).  The  second  part  of  the  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  was  concentrated  on  the  topic  areas  of  supervisory 
feedback.  Ten  components  of  effective  teaching  have  been 
generated  for  inclusion  in  the  Post-Observation  Conference 
Checklist  (Appendix  B).  The  various  typologies  of  super¬ 
visory  conferences  have  been  explored  in  the  third  section 
of  the  chapter. 

Indirect  supervisory  practices  have  been  found  to 
elicit  more  favourable  attitudes  towards  supervision. 
Instructional  supervisory  conferences  and  conferences  that 
have  focussed  on  specific  but  fewer  themes  based  on  the 
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three  principles  of  fewness,  saliency  and  manageability 
have  also  appeared  to  offer  more  satisfactory  results  in 
terms  of  changing  or  improving  the  student  teachers' 
performance  in  subsequent  teaching.  In  the  fourth  part  of 
the  review  of  the  literature,  specific  modes  of  feedback 
have  been  outlined.  The  advantages  of  studying  what  actually 
happens  in  the  classroom  are  obvious.  Precise,  accurate 
description  of  teaching  performance  is  made  possible,  as  are 
the  development  and  testing  of  hypotheses  about  the  process 
itself.  It  is  also  prevalent  from  the  review  in  this 
section  that  no  observational  or  technological  system  of 
feedback  can  by  itself  substitute  or  compensate  for  sloppy 
supervisory  practices.  The  importance  of  good  training  of 
supervisors  for  their  roles  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Generally,  however,  it  would  seem  that  for  super¬ 
visory  feedback  to  be  successful,  however,  it  should  be 
presented  in  a  situation  where  the  subject:  a)  feels 
basically  secure;  b)  is  not  threatened  more  than  he  can 
handle;  c)  can  trust  the  supervisor;  d)  feels  that  the  other 
understands  and  has  positive  regard  for  him.  These  four 
principles  of  effective  feedback  apply  to  any  feedback 
situation  and  tend  to  comply  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  15 
principles  of  effective  supervisory  feedback  discussed  in 
the  earlier  section  of  this  chapter. 

Another  general  point  about  supervisory  feedback  that 
emerges  from  the  review  of  the  literature  in  Chapter  2  is 
that  feedback  makes  it  possible  for  supervisors  to  provide 
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the  student  teacher  with  selected  or  exhaustive  information 
about  his/her  teaching.  Such  information  is  nc  more  useful 
or  effective,  however,  than  the  effort  supervisors  and 
student  teachers  put  into  dispensing  it.  If  their  analyses 
and  applications  to  teaching,  are  specific,  comprehensive, 
supportive,  and  interactive,  the  probability  of  such 
information  making  a  difference  in  subsequent  teaching  seems 
to  increase.  The  essence  of  effective  supervisory  feedback 
lies  in  the  student  teachers*  perception  of  such  effective¬ 
ness  in  terms  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  process  and 
substance  of  supervisory  feedback  in  post-observation  con¬ 
ference  sessions.  Such  is  the  purpose,  hence  focus,  of  this 
study,  the  design  of  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter 
in  relation  to  the  three  clusters  of  variables  outlined 
above:  namely,  the  effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices 

in  feedback  sessions;  the  substance  (topic  areas)  of  super¬ 
visory  feedback;  and,  the  satisfaction  of  student  teachers 
with  the  process  and  substance  of  supervisory  feedback. 
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CHAPTER  3 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  instrumentation  and  methodology  used  to  address 
the  research  questions  are  outlined  in  this  chapter  as 
follows : 

First,  the  sample  is  described  and  the  generaliza- 
bility  of  any  conclusions  reached  by  the  researcher  assessed. 
Second,  the  construction,  validation,  and  revisions  of  the 
three  instruments  used  to  obtain  data  are  detailed.  A  pilot 
study  and  a  training  session  that  were  organized  to  field 
test  two  of  the  instruments  are  also  described  under  the 
relevant  research  instruments  in  this  section.  Third,  the 
time  line  for  data  collection  is  presented  and,  fourth,  the 
treatment  of  the  data  is  described. 

THE  SAMPLE 

Three  groups  of  respondents  were  used  as  samples  in 
the  study  as  described  below. 

The  Student  Teachers 

The  first  sample  consisted  of  25  student  teachers 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  Plan  B  program  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  student  teachers  were  in  their  fourth  and  last 
year  of  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  program  which  was 
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preparing  them  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  There  were 
23  females  and  2  males  comprising  the  sample  of  student 
teachers . 

The  organization  of  the  Plan  B  program  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  other  teacher  education  programs  offered 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Students  opting  for  the  Plan 
B  program  registered  for  a  professional  year  of  studies 
involving  10  to  11  weeks  of  practicum  experience  integrated 
with  their  studies  of  education  at  the  University.  A  limited 
number  of  Elementary  Route  majors  enrolled  in  Plan  B  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  program.  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  program  centred  around  a  field  experience  core  in  the 
fourth  year  and  the  team  approach  taken  with  regard  to 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Basic  Education  and  the  Practicum 
components.  Students  remained  in  one  group  for  all 
activities  except  student  teaching.  Each  student  teacher  was 
assigned  to  various  classroom  experiences  in  the  same  school 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Further  information  regarding 
the  Plan  B  practicum  program  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

Dates  of  the  in-school  student  teaching  were  arranged 
by  the  course  coordinator  with  the  schools  involved  as 
follows  s 

Round  Is  October  20  -  November  7,  1980. 

Round  2s  February  23  -  March  27,  1981. 

Term  1  was  used  for  initial  familiarization  contacts, 
pilot  testing  and  the  revalidation  of  the  instruments.  Data 
collection  was  done  in  Term  2. 
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The  five  cooperating  schools  where  the  25  student 
teachers  were  placed  for  the  period  of  student  teaching  were 
included  in  the  study.  Of  the  five  schools,  four  were 
administered  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  and  one  by 
the  Edmonton  Separate  (Catholic)  School  Board.  All  the  five 
schools  were  elementary  schools. 

The  Cooperating  Teachers 

The  second  sample  comprised  all  the  25  cooperating 
teachers  who  were  assigned  by  the  cooperating  school 
principals  to  supervise  the  student  teachers.  Twenty-two  of 
the  cooperating  teachers  were  female  and  three  were  male. 

One  of  the  three  male  cooperating  teachers  was  also  the 
principal  of  the  particular  cooperating  school  and  another 
one  of  the  three  male  cooperating  teachers  was  the  vice¬ 
principal  of  another  cooperating  school.  All  the  cooperating 
teachers  had  considerable  experience  in  the  supervision  of 
student  teachers  and  were  held  in  high  regard  by  their 
principals  for  their  teaching  abilities  and  human  relations 
practices . 

The  Faculty  Consultants 

The  third  sample  comprised  the  four  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  who  were  members  of  the  Plan  B  supervisory  team  as 
well  as  instructors  in  various  departments  at  the  University 
of  Alberta. 

The  departments  represented  by  the  four  faculty 
consultants  were:  Educational  Administration;  Educational 
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Psychology;  Educational  Foundations;  and  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  All  four  faculty  consultants  were  male.  The  student 
teachers  were  all  taking  courses  from  the  four  faculty 
consultants  as  part  of  the  Plan  B  program. 

In  summary,  then,  the  sample  consisted  of  student 
teachers  (n  =  25);  cooperating  teachers  (n  =  25);  and  faculty 
consultants  (n  =  4)  . 

Initial  Contact  with  the  Sample 

Permission  to  undertake  the  research  study  was 
requested  from  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Catholic  school 
systems  as  a  University  of  Alberta  Research  Request  through 
the  Division  of  Field  Services,  Faculty  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Alberta.  The  request  document,  filed  on  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1980,  is  included  in  Appendix  E. 

Formal  approval  to  conduct  the  research  in  the 
schools  was  received  two  weeks  after  filing  the  official 
requests.  The  letters  of  approval  from  the  two  school  boards 
and  the  conditions  of  approval  are  also  included  in  Appendix 
E. 

The  letter  of  approval  from  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board  advised  the  researcher  to  contact  the  school 
principals  directly  to  obtain  their  approval  to  visit  their 
schools  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  study.  The  initial  contacts  with  principals  were  made 
by  phone  and  appointments  to  visit  the  schools  scheduled. 

The  Edmonton  Catholic  School  District  made  the 
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initial  contact  with  the  principal  of  the  one  school  in 
their  district  that  was  included  in  the  study.  Upon  their 
advice,  the  principal  then  consulted  the  researcher  by  phone 
and  made  necessary  arrangements  for  the  researcher’s  first 
visit  to  the  school. 

The  cooperating  teachers  were  forewarned  by  the 
principals  that  a  research  project  had  received  formal 
approval  and  that  the  researcher  would  be  visiting  the 
schools  prior  to  the  study  to  explain,  clarify  and  outline 
her  intentions. 

The  researcher  was  introduced  to  the  student  teachers 
by  the  researcher's  supervisor  who  was  a  member  of  the  Plan 
B  teaching  team.  The  arrangement  for  the  initial  contact 
with  faculty  consultants  was  also  made  through  the 
researcher's  supervisor.  The  theme  for  all  the  initial 
contacts  was  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the  respondents 
and  to  make  explicit  the  researcher's  intentions.  The 
details  for  such  contacts  are  outlined  in  Appendix  F. 

Although  there  were  benefits  gained  by  selecting  the 
study  participants  in  this  way,  particularly  with  respect  to 
ease  of  communication  and  establishing  the  necessary  rela¬ 
tionships,  there  was  also  an  acute  lack  of  randomness  in  the 
selection  procedure.  The  three  groups  of  respondents 
included  in  the  study  sample  only  represented  the  particular 
practicum  program,  the  particular  elementary  schools  and  the 
particular  supervisory  team.  This  phenomenon  reflects  on 
the  generalizations  that  the  researcher  can  make  based  on 
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the  analysis  of  data.  It  may  be  that  the  findings  are 
applicable  only  to  the  particular  groups  of  respondents  from 
whom  information  was  collected.  Any  further  generalizations 
should  be  made  with  extreme  caution. 

INSTRUMENTATION  AND  METHODOLOGY 

In  order  to  address  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  or  adapt  the  instruments  which 
were  used;  suitable  standardized  instruments  developed  by 
earlier  researchers  were  simply  not  available.  The  three 
areas  of  supervision  about  which  information  was  to  be 
sought  were  the  effectiveness  of  supervisory  feedback 
processes  as  perceived  by  the  student  teachers;  the  sub¬ 
stance  (topic  areas)  of  supervisory  feedback  as  recorded  by 
the  researcher;  and  the  student  teachers'  satisfaction  with 
the  supervisory  practices  during  post-observation  conference 
sessions.  Consequently,  three  research  instruments  were 
developed/adapted  for  the  study.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  instruments  and  related  research  questions  is  presented 
below . 

Research  Instrument  Related  to  Effectiveness 

of  Supervisory  Processes 

The  source  of  data  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
supervisory  feedback  processes  during  post-observation 
conference  sessions  was  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form  (Appendix 
A). 
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Construction  of  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form.  The 
Feedback  Analysis  Form  (FAF)  was  adapted  from  Hyman's 
( 1975: 150)  original  Feedback  Analysis  Form.  The  items 
included  in  the  FAF  were  backed  by  an  extensive  review  of 
literature  presented  in  the  second  section  of  Chapter  2. 
Hyman's  original  Feedback  Analysis  Form  is  included  with 
that  adapted  for  the  study  in  Appendix  A. 

Modification  of  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form.  The 
review  of  the  literature,  however,  emphasized  two  other 
principles  of  effective  feedback  which  were  not  made  explicit 
on  Hyman's  original  FAF.  These  two  principles  were  labelled 
in  the  literature  as  support -inducing  communications  behavior 
(Blumberg,  197^ *  92-9^)  and  provision  for  individual  privacy 
during  supervisory  feedback  sessions  (Education  Practicum 
Handbook,  1979-80:51).  Inspection  of  Hyman's  original  FAF 
and  the  FAF  adapted  for  the  study  suggests  that  the  two 
items  were  added  as  items  1  ( supportive-nonsupportive )  and  15 
(privacy  ensured  .  .  .  privacy  not  ensured)  on  the  FAF  used 
in  the  study.  In  addition  the  interviews  conducted  and  field 
notes  made  during  the  first  round  of  student  teaching  while 
the  instruments  were  being  refined,  established  that  the 
student  teachers  felt  "threatened"  at  times,  especially  when 
provided  with  negative  feedback.  They  also  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  when  feedback  sessions  were  held  in  places  where  there 
were  other  teachers  or  student  teachers;  for  example,  the 
staffroom.  Inclusion  of  these  two  additional  items  was 
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therefore  justified  and  necessary  for  purposes  of  the  study 
(See  chart  in  Appendix  A  for  the  specific  item  modifica¬ 
tions)  . 


The  Training  Session  with  the  Student  Teachers.  In 
the  second  week  of  February,  1981,  about  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  second  round  of  student  teaching,  a 
training  session  was  arranged  by  the  researcher  and  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  researcher* s  supervisor,  to  acquaint  the  student 
teachers  with  the  instrument,  the  items,  and  the  procedures 
for  the  completion  of  the  FAF.  The  package  for  the  training 
session  is  included  in  Appendix  Go  During  the  session,  the 
researcher  provided  each  student  teacher  with  the  package 
which  included  several  articles  among  which  was  an  analysis 
of  each  of  the  15  items  stated  in  question  form  as  shown  on 
the  Appendix.  The  researcher  explained  to  the  student 
teachers  that  the  15  questions  were  actually  the  15  items  on 
the  FAF.  Expressing  them  in  question  form  was  only  meant 
to  generate  the  student  teachers  awareness  of  what  they 
would  be  expected  to  look  for  in  the  actual  feedback  sessions 
during  the  second  round  of  student  teaching.  The  questions 
were  also  a  good  way  of  probing  the  student  teachers* 
understanding  of  the  items.  The  researcher  read  out  each 
question  and  cited  each  example  given  below  each  question. 

The  student  teachers  were  then  asked  for  questions  following 
the  citation  of  each  section.  The  researcher  took  notes  of 
any  concerns,  misunderstandings,  and  redundancy.  The 
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researcher  then  requested  the  student  teachers  to  write,  on 
the  spaces  provided  below  each  question,  any  examplary 
statements  of  supervisory  practices  which  could  be  included 
in  the  particular  item.  The  student  teachers  then  reported 
back  the  examples  they  had  written  for  each  item.  This 
procedure  was  long  and  tedious  but  very  beneficial  to  the 
student  teachers.  By  the  end  of  the  training  session  some 
general  consensus  was  apparent  that  the  exercise  had  provided 
each  student  teacher  with  a  "standard  measure”  for  each  of 
the  15  items.  No  revisions  to  the  FAF  were  found  to  be 
necessary  as  a  result  of  this  exercise.  The  content  of  the 
items  was  found  to  be  clear  to  the  student  teachers. 

There  were  other  articles  contained  in  the  package 
for  the  training  session.  One  was  the  "actual”  FAF  to  be 
used  in  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  explain  how 
the  FAF  was  to  be  completed,  the  meaning  of  the  scale  and 
that  two  copies  of  it  were  expected  by  the  researcher  from 
each  student  teacher  every  week.  Again  the  student  teachers 
were  encouraged  to  ask  any  questions  or  express  any  concerns 
regarding  the  researcher's  expectations.  No  concerns  were 
expressed.  The  other  article  in  the  package  was  the  time 
schedule  for  the  researchers'  visits  to  each  school  and  the 
activities  the  researcher  hoped  to  be  involved  in  for  each 
visit.  The  student  teachers  were  encouraged  to  suggest 
changes  and  raise  concerns.  One  change  that  was  unanimously 
suggested  was  that  the  researcher  would  not  visit  the  schools 
during  the  first  week  of  student  teaching  since  it  would  be 
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a  traumatic  week  for  the  student  teachers  coping  with  several 
adjustments o  Furthermore,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  student 
teachers  would  be  teaching  the  classes  that  early  in  the 
five-week  period  of  student  teaching.  Although  the 
researcher  would  have  desired  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
supervisory  feedback,  if  any,  during  this  very  important 
phase  of  adjustment,  a  further  consideration  of  an  approaching 
Teachers*  Convention  during  the  same  week  nullified  any 
attempts  at  data  collection  that  week.  Data  collection  was 
therefore  started  the  week  beginning  March,  2,  1981.  The 
last  article  appended  in  the  training  session  package  was 
the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  (Appendix  B) .  This 
was  done  so  that  the  student  teachers  would  be  aware  of  what 
the  researcher  would  be  doing  in  the  post-observation 
conference  sessions.  The  researcher  had  in  the  earlier 
visits  in  the  first  round  of  student  teaching  anticipated  the 
student  teachers*  "fears"  of  being  evaluated  by  the 
researcher  during  the  sessions.  Elimination  or  reduction  of 
this  fear  was  therefore  necessary.  The  researcher,  however, 
cautioned  the  student  teachers  not  to  show  the  Post- 
Observation  Conference  Checklist  to  their  supervisors  so  as 
not  to  introduce  bias  to  the  session  through  pre-planned 
arrangements  of  how  to  conduct  the  sessions  to  suit  the 
researcher.  The  supervisors  had  been  made  reasonably  aware, 
by  word-of-mouth  explanation,  of  what  the  researcher  would 
be  doing  in  the  feedback  sessions. 

Finally,  the  student  teachers  were  very  briefly 
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reminded  that  they  would  be  expected  to  fill  in  one  ques¬ 
tionnaire  each  during  the  last  week  of  student  teaching  or 
immediately  after.  No  more  discussions  were  encouraged 
about  the  questionnaire  except  that  anonymity  would  be 
guaranteed. 

The  researcher  ended  the  training  session  by  thanking 
the  student  teachers  in  advance  for  their  cooperation  and 
making  out  a  list  of  the  student  teachers'  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  for  further  consultations  during  the 
student  teaching  period.  No  member  of  the  supervisory  team 
attended  the  training  session.  The  atmosphere  during  the 
entire  session  was  felt  by  the  researcher  and  most  of  the 
student  teachers  with  whom  discussions  were  held  following 
the  session,  as  "pleasant" "and  "very  educative".  It  was 
however,  sensed  by  the  researcher  that  one  or  two  students 
may  have  shown  an  attitude  (non-verbal)  of  too  much  being 
asked  of  them  by  the  researcher  in  addition  to  the  regular 
load  of  student  teaching. 

The  Feedback  Analysis  Form  was  designed  to  elicit 
responses  pertaining  to  the  first  research  questions  "To 
what  extent  did  the  supervisory  practices  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  approach  optimal 
effectiveness  according  to  the  15  propositions  of  effective 
feedback  derived  from  the  literature  review  as  perceived  by 
the  student  teachers?" 
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Research  Instrument  Related  to  the  Topic 

Areas  (substance)  of  Supervisory  Feedback 

i 

The  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  (Appendix 
B)  was  the  source  of  data  concerning  the  substance  of  super¬ 
visory  feedback. 

Construction  of  the  Post-Observation  Conference 
Checklist .  The  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  was 
developed  by  the  researcher  based  on  classification  systems 
espoused  by  other  writers.  The  ten  categories  or  topic 
areas  included  in  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
were  derived  from  a  literature  review  of  the  various  frame¬ 
works  for  classifying  or  identifying  topics  of  conversation 
about  teaching.  The  generation  of  the  categories  from 
relevant  studies  and  other  frameworks  was  discussed  fully  in 
the  review  of  the  literature  (Chapter  2).  Generally,  the 
ten  categories  identified  for  inclusion  on  the  Post-Observa¬ 
tion  Conference  Checklist  were  consistent  with  those  listed 
in  other  sources  cited  in  the  review  of  the  literature. 

Validation  and  Revision  of  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist.  Validity  of  the  instrument  was 
ensured  by  the  agreement  among  the  various  frameworks  as 
the  major  components  of  teaching  competency.  The  format  for 
the  instrument,  however,  required  remodelling  to  address  the 
purpose  of  the  research  question  pertaining  to  the  substance 
of  supervisory  feedback.  The  reaction  of  the  members  of  the 
researcher's  supervisory  committee  on  the  various  initial 
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formats  of  the  instrument  contributed  substantially  to  the 
final  format  used  in  the  study.  It  was,  however,  essential 
that  the  researcher  test  the  instrument  in  a  situation  as 
close  to  the  real  data  gathering  setting  as  possible.  The 
principles  of  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  format  guided 
the  adjustments  and  modifications  that  were  made.  The  use 
of  research  assistants  was  not  feasible  given  time  and 
financial  constraints.  It  was  therefore  important  that  the 
researcher  devise  a  format  that  was  very  simple  to  use  so  as 
to  get  as  much  data  recorded  as  possible  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  record  the  data  as  accurately  as  possible. 
A  second  consideration  had  to  do  with  the  sensitive  nature 
of  data  collection.  The  researcher  had  to  be  unobtrusive 
during  the  feedback  session,  i.e.  to  be  physically  present 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  conference  and  yet  not 
distract  the  participants.  The  two  areas  of  concern  raised 
above  justified  elimination  of  too  much  writing  which  might 
distract  some  participants.  A  checklist  format  and  a  30- 
second  interval  for  checking  the  categories  were  consequently 
adapted  in  the  final  format . 

The  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  was  field 
tested  by  using  a  random  sample  of  the  sessions  taped  during 
the  first  round  of  student  teaching.  A  mini-analysis  of  the 
data  suggested  the  feasibility  of  the  format.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  the  data  by  the  supervisory  committee  led  to  a 
final  acceptance  of  the  format.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
the  researcher  should  supplement  the  list  of  categories  with 
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exemplary  topic  areas  for  each  category  as  a  source  of 
reference  during  data  collection.  Such  a  list  is  included 
in  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  (Appendix  B) . 

The  research  question  that  the  analysis  of  data 
gathered  by  means  of  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Check¬ 
list  sought  to  answer  was:  "What  was  the  substance  (topic 
areas)  of  supervisory  feedback  during  the  student  teaching 
period  as  recorded  by  the  researcher,  in  relation  to  the  six 
sub-problems  listed  under  this  research  question  in  Chapter 
1?" 

Research  Instrument  Related  to  Student 

Teachers8  Satisfaction  with  Super¬ 

visory  Feedback 

A  survey  research  methodology  was  used  to  collect 
data  for  purposes  of  assessing  the  satisfaction  of  student 
teachers  with  the  supervisory  feedback  they  received.  A 
questionnaire  approach  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  data 
collection  since,  as  Kerlinger  (1973^22)  has  observed 
"survey  research  is  probably  best  adapted  to  obtaining 
personal  and  social  facts,  beliefs,  and  attitudes."  Sellitz 
et  al.  (1966)  have  also  observed  that  in  questionnaires, 
respondents  often  feel  freer  to  express  views  of  which  others 
might  disapprove  or  which  might  cause  them  trouble. 

The  questionnaire  technique  has  been  reported  by 
Bohrnstedt  (I967)  to  be  equal  in  reliability  to  the  inter¬ 
view  technique  in  eliciting  job  attitudes.  The  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  is  included  in  Appendix  C, 
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was  developed  as  a  basis  for  providing  data  related  to  the 
satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with  supervisory  feedback 
during  the  student  teaching  period  (Research  Question  3)* 

Construction  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The 
questionnaire  consisted  of  two  main  parts.  Part  A  of  the 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  include  28  items  pertaining  to 
supervisory  practices  used  in  post-observation  conference 
sessions.  The  items  sought  the  views  of  the  student  teachers 
regarding  their  satisfaction  with  the  practices  included  in 
the  28  items.  The  28  items  were  adapted  from  an  attitude 
survey  which  had  been  used  as  a  basis  for  data  collection  in 
a  previous  study  (Main,  1972:102-105).  The  purposes  of  the 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  and  the  description  of  the  items 
in  relation  to  the  research  question  for  which  the  survey  was 
used  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  (Chapter  2)  and  in  an  attachment  in  Appendix  C, 

A  five-point  Likert-type  scale  which  ranged  from 
Strongly  Disagree  (1)  to  Strongly  Agree  (5)  was  used  to  rate 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  student  teachers  with  the 
supervisory  practices.  After  the  28  items  were  factor 
analyzed,  the  scores  on  the  items  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
Satisfaction  Scores.  The  details  of  the  factor  analysis 
are  provided  in  Chapter  7  in  the  discussion  of  analysis 
of  the  data  related  to  research  question  3* 

Part  B  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit 
responses  pertaining  to  the  student  teacher's  satisfaction 
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with  the  adequacy  of  supervisory  feedback  with  regards  to 
selected  teaching  practices  (item  29)  and  selected  settings 
or  locations  in  which  feedback  sessions  were  held  (items  32 
and  33) •  Four  open-ended  or  semi-structured  items  (30,  31 » 

34  and  35)  were  designed  to  probe  into  possible  areas 
relevant  to  the  research  problems  which  might  not  have  been 
included  in  any  of  the  items  in  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  questionnaire. 

The  ten  items  included  in  question  29  were  directly 
taken  from  those  used  by  Joyce  ( 1967: 23-25) .  Modifications 
were  made  in  the  wording  of  the  items  and  the  format  of 
scaling  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  study.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  Joyce* s  study  is  included  in  the  review  of 
the  literature  (Chapter  2).  Joyce's  instruments  are  included 
in  Appendix  C, 

Items  included  in  questions  32  and  33  were  based  on 
observations  the  researcher  made  during  the  first  round  of 
student  teaching  of  the  various  place  settings  various 
supervisors  used  for  their  feedback  sessions  and  the 
reactions  of  the  student  teachers  to  those  settings. 

Reliability  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The 
reliability  of  an  instrument  is  concerned  with  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  data  produced  by  repeated  applications  of  the 
instrument.  Hill  and  Kerber  (1967:64)  stated  that: 

The  reliability  of  the  questionnaire  depends  upon 
the  length  of  the  instrument,  the  subject,  the  wording 
of  items,  the  format,  and  how  the  instrument  motivates 
the  respondent.  Pilot  studies,  trial  runs,  and 
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precautionary  methods  of  construction  based  upon 
factors  affecting  questionnaire  reliability  are 
courses  of  action  available  to  the  researcher  who 
wishes  to  construct  a  reliable  questionnaire. 

Time  and  other  constraints  did  not  permit  repeated 
applications  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  a  certain  measure  of  reliability  had 
been  established  given  that  most  of  the  items  included  in 
the  instrument  were  derived  from  instruments  used  in  other 
successful  studies  (Joyce,  1967;  Main,  1972). 

A  pilot  study  that  is  described  more  fully  under  the 
content  validity  of  the  questionnaire  also  added,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  consistency  of  the  items  included  in  this 
instrument . 

Validity  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The 
"validity  of  a  data-gathering  instrument  depends  upon  how 
effectively  the  instrument  measures  what  it  purports  to 
measure"  (Hill  and  Kerber,  1967:65). 

Establishment  of  two  types  of  validity  are  essential 
in  non-standardized  instruments  like  the  questionnaire  used 
in  the  study.  These  are  content  validity  or  the  representa¬ 
tiveness  of  the  contents  of  the  instrument  and  construct 
validity  or  the  internal  consistency  of  the  measures  or  value 
applied  to  the  variables. 

Content  Validity.  The  representativeness  of  the 
content  of  the  questionnaire  for  supervisory  processes  was 
appraised  by  graduate  students  who  were  the  researcher's 
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peers;  faculty  members  who  were  part  of  the  researcher's 
supervisory  committee  and  by  the  student  teachers  who  took 
part  in  the  pilot  study.  Judgements,  opinions,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  were  taken  into  account  in  the  revision 
of  the  questionnaire. 

A  pilot  study  was  also  conducted  as  part  of  the 
process  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  Satisfaction  Question¬ 
naire.  The  researcher  administered  the  questionnaire  to  ten 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  Educational  Administration 
401  who  were  not  included  in  the  study  sample.  All  ten 
students  had  had  some  experience  of  student  teaching  prior 
to  the  pilot  study.  That  the  reactions  of  some  student 
teachers  were  sought  in  order  to  gain  item  specificity  and 
comprehensiveness  was  justified  in  terms  of  Bouchard's 
(1976:380)  suggestion  that: 

the  most  efficient  and  most  productive  way  to  formulate 
effective  questions,  as  well  as  set  a  positive  frame¬ 
work  for  the  research,  is  to  involve  at  least  some  of 
the  respondents  in  the  construction  of  the  quest¬ 
ionnaire  . 

The  students'  written  comments  included  their  reactions  to 
the  content,  the  length,  the  wording  of  the  items  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  scaling  system. 

A  trial  data  analysis  was  run  and  the  results 
scrutinized  for  the  second  time  by  the  researcher  and  the 
supervisory  committee.  Such  analysis  resulted  in  relevant 
amendments,  including  elimination  of  several  items  that  were 
redundant,  vague  or  ambiguous. 
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Construct  Validity.  The  use  of  internal  consis¬ 
tency  measures  is  one  method  of  checking  construct  validity 
(Guilford  and  Frutcher,  1973)*  With  respect  to  such 
measures  of  internal  consistency,  Kerlinger,  (1973*^68) 
claims  that  "factor  analysis  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
method  of  construct  validation."  The  results  of  the  factor 
analysis  performed  on  the  28  items  on  Part  A  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  are  reported  in  Chapter  7* 

TIME  LINE  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  3>  dates  for  the  in-school 
student  teaching  were  arranged  by  the  course  coordinator  with 
the  cooperating  schools.  Round  1  of  student  teaching  was  in 
the  Fall  of  1980  and  round  2  in  the  Winter  of  1981. 

The  sequence  for  data  collection  was  therefore  as 

follows : 

Round  Is  October  20  -  February  7  (Fall),  I98O. 

Building  relationships;  construction  of 
instruments;  participant  observation  and 
interviews;  pilot  testing;  validation  of 
instruments . 

Round  2s  February  23  -  March  27  (Winter),  1981. 

(February  23  -  February  27  -  NO  DATA 
COLLECTION) 

March  3  -  March  21 

Feedback  Analysis  Form 
Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
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March  23  -  March  2 7 

Satisfaction  Questionnaire 

The  first  week  of  the  second  round  of  student 
teaching  was  left  open  since  a  Teachers*  Convention  planned 
for  the  latter  part  of  that  week  interrupted  the  student 
teaching.  Data  collection  was  therefore  started  on  the 
second  week  of  student  teaching  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
first  week  in  the  data  analysis  chapters. 

A  time  line  for  the  study  is  provided  in  Table  2. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

All  statistical  analyses  were  done  utilizing  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS),  version 

H.  The  analyses  were  run  on  the  MTS  Computer  available 
through  the  Department  of  Computing  Services,  The  University 
of  Alberta. 

The  analysis  of  the  basic  research  data  consisted 
of  the  following: 

I .  Responses  of  student  teachers  to  items 

on  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form 

a)  Analysis  of  the  supervisory  practices  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  in  terms  of  the 
1 5  propositions  of  effective  feedback. 

b)  The  extent  to  which  the  supervisory  practices  of 
faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  changed 
over  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching  as  indicated 
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by  changes  in  their  mean  scores. 

c)  The  extent  to  which  the  mean  scores  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  differed  within 
the  schools. 

d)  The  extent  to  which  the  mean  scores  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  differed  between 
schools . 

2 .  Responses  pertaining  to  the  substance  of  supervisory 

feedback  as  recorded  by  the  researcher  on  the  Post- 

Observation  Conference  Checklist 

a)  Specific  topics  discussed  during  post-observation 
conference  sessions. 

b)  Frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  topics. 

c)  Amount  of  time  spent  on  each  topic. 

d)  Pattern  of  initiation  of  the  topics  by  the  faculty 
consultants,  the  cooperating  teachers  and  the  student 
teachers . 

e)  The  general  order  of  occurrence  of  the  topics. 

f)  Average  number  of  topics  that  occurred  per  session. 

3 •  Responses  of  student  teachers  to  items  on  the  Satisfac¬ 

tion  Questionnaire 

a)  Reports  by  student  teachers  of  their  satisfaction 
with  supervisory  feedback  during  the  student  teaching 
period . 

b)  Relationship  between  the  satisfaction  of  student 
teachers  and  the  effectiveness  of  supervisory  feed¬ 
back  (relating  1  and  3  above). 
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c)  Relationship  between  substance  of  feedback  (2  above), 
overall  supervisory  effectiveness  (1  above)  and 
satisfaction  of  student  teachers. 

The  statistical  techniques  used  to  analyze  the  data 
included  a  comparison  of  mean  scores,  one-way  Analysis  of 
Variance  (ANOVA)in  combination  with  F-Tests  and  t-Tests, 
Frequency  and  Percentage  Distributions,  Factor  Analysis  and 
Satisfaction  Scores,  Content  Analysis,  Pearson  Product- 
Moment  Correlation  Coefficients,  and  Stepwise  Multiple 
Regression  Analysis.  Each  of  these  techniques  is  described 
more  fully  as  follows: 

1 .  Comparison  of  Mean  Scores 

A  gross  comparison  of  mean  scores  of  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  and  cooperating  teachers,  was  done  based  on  the  student 
teachers'  responses  to  the  15  items  on  the  Feedback  Analysis 
Form.  Such  a  comparison  led  to  a  statement  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  faculty  consultants'  and  cooperating 
teachers'  supervisory  practices  and  the  15  propositions  of 
effective  feedback  derived  from  the  literature  review.  The 
details  of  the  comparison  are  outlined  in  Chapter  5  under  the 
analysis  of  data  related  to  research  question  1.  Comparison 
of  Mean  Scores  was  also  done  to  address  research  questions 
4  and  5* 

2 .  t-Tests  (F-Tests) 

One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  and  t-tests  were  used  to 
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determine  whether  there  were  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups;  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers,  on  overall  supervisory  effectiveness 
(Sub-problems  1:2  and  1:3) • 

F-tests  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  data  that 
required  tests  of  significance  to  be  made  between  more  than 
two  groups,  for  example,  significance  of  the  changes  in  mean 
scores  over  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching  (sub-problem 
1:1),  significance  of  the  differences  in  overall  satisfaction 
scores  among  the  five  schools  (research  question  3)  >  and 
significance  of  the  changes  in  satisfaction  scores  over  the 
four  weeks  of  student  teaching  (also  under  research  question 

3). 

A  minimum  significance  level  of  .05  was  established 
for  the  various  t-test  analyses.  When  the  One-Way  Analysis 
of  Variance  provided  an  F  which  was  statistically  significant 
beyond  .05  level,  the  Scheffe  procedure  (Winer,  1971)  was 
used  to  compare  individual  groups  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the 
differences  which  contributed  to  the  ANOVA  results.  Because 
of  the  conservative  (Hill  and  Kerber,  1967  072)  and  rigorous 
nature  of  the  Scheffe1"  procedure,  the  significance  level  was 
set  at  .10  (Ferguson:  1971:271)  for  the  results  of  the 
F-tests.  Tests  for  ANOVA  are  usually  accompanied  by  tests 
for  homogeneity  of  variance.  Ferguson  (1971s 219)  reports 
that  —  F  =  t  even  when  two  groups  are  of  unequal  size.  In 
the  study  for  example,  the  number  of  faculty  consultants 
(n  =  4)  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  cooperating  teachers 
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(n  =  23).  This  explains  why  in  this  study,  actual  numbers  in 
each  group  are  reported  rather  than  degrees  of  freedom,  since 
the  numbers  provide  useful  detail.  There  is,  however, 
general  agreement  that  the  F-Test  is  fairly  robust  and  can 
accommodate  departures  from  homogeneity  (Ferguson,  1971:219- 
220;  Kerlinger ,  1973:287-8;  Winer,  1971:206). 

Two  assumptions,  other  than  homogeneity  of  variance, 
under ly  the  use  of  F-tests.  Firstly,  reasonable  departures 
from  the  assumption  that  there  is  normality  of  distribution 
of  dependent  variables  in  the  population  from  which  the 
sample  was  drawn,  are  thought  not  to  affect  the  validity  of 
inferences  drawn  from  the  data.  Secondly,  the  assumption 
that  the  effects  of  various  factors  on  the  total  variation 
are  additive  is  valid  in  most  situations  (Ferguson,  1971:219), 

3 .  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distributions 

Frequency  and  percentage  distributions  were  computed 
for  each  of  the  ten  categories  on  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist.  Information  gathered  from  the  analysis 
of  these  data  was  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  six  sub¬ 
problems  of  question  2  and  research  question  5 • 

4 .  Factor  Analysis  and  Satisfaction  Scores 

A  Factor  Analysis  was  undertaken  for  the  pool  of 
28  items  contained  in  Part  A  of  the  Satisfaction  Question¬ 
naire.  According  to  Kerlinger  (1973:659)  "Factor  Analysis 
is  a  method  for  determining  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
underlying  variables  among  larger  numbers  of  measures."  In 
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other  words,  a  Factor  Analysis  is  a  method  of  extracting 
common  factor  variances  from  sets  of  measures.  For  purposes 
of  this  study,  a  Factor  Analysis  was  done  on  the  student 
teachers*  responses  in  order  to  establish  fewer  or  more 
tangible  areas  of  supervisory  practices  to  be  used  in 
addressing  the  relevant  research  question.  The  details  of 
the  three  factors  generated  as  a  result  of  the  analysis  are 
described  under  question  3  and  relevant  parts  of  research 
question  4. 

Satisfaction  Scores  of  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  on  the  three  factors  were  then  computed 
to  enable  comparisons  with  individual  variables  outlined  in 
the  research  questions  and  sub-problems  above,  and  as  a 
measure  of  overall  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with 
supervisory  feedback  during  the  entire  student  teaching 
period. 

5 •  Content  Analysis 

Content  Analysis  was  done  mostly  on  the  items  on 
Part  B  of  the  questionnaire,  which  elicited  open-ended 
responses.  The  units  of  content  analysis  were  the  statements 
provided  by  the  respondents.  Kerlinger  (1973*528)  suggests 
that  one  method  for  categorizing  responses  is  according  to 
theme.  This  was  done  by  the  researcher  initially  by  perusing 
the  data  generated  by  the  respondents  and  later  seeking  the 
scrutiny  of  colleagues  and  the  supervisory  committee  of  the 
resulting  lists  of  items  and  the  categorization  of  such 
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items.  To  accommodate  the  diversity  of  responses,  an 
"other"  category  was  added  both  as  Question  35  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  under  category  10  of  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist.  The  results  of  the  Content  Analysis 
formed  the  basis  for  discussing  the  second  Part  of  Question 

3. 


6 .  Pearson  Product -Moment  Correlation  Cooeff icients 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficients  were 
calculated  to  determine  the  relationship  between  effective¬ 
ness  of  supervisory  feedback  and  satisfaction  of  student 
teachers  with  selected  supervisory  practices  (factor  analyzed 
items).  Results  of  such  an  analysis  are  reported  in  the 
discussion  of  research  question  4. 

7 .  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 

A  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  was  applied 
to  the  three  factors  generated  from  the  28  items  on  Part  A 
of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  This  analysis  was  meant 
to  determine  which  of  the  three  factors  (predictor  variables) 
were  associated  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  variance  in 
overall  supervisory  effectiveness.  The  results  of  the 
Analysis  are  reported  in  the  discussion  of  research  question 
4. 

The  strategies  for  addressing  each  of  the  five 
research  questions  are  summarized  in  Tables  3$  4,  5  and  6. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURE 

Because  of  the  varied  and  complicated  nature  of  data 
gathering  involved  in  this  study,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  distribution  of  the  three  research  instruments  in  terms 
of  the  expected  and  the  actual  returns  from  the  respondents. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  total  number  of 
returns  expected  for  each  of  the  three  research  instruments 
is  referred  to  as  the  N  whereas  the  number  of  respondents 
(student  teachers)  is  denoted  by  the  n.  The  data  collection 
procedure  is  described  in  this  chapter  in  terms  of  the  n  and 
the  N  for  each  of  the  three  research  instruments. 

THE  INTENDED  RETURNS  (IN) 

The  n  for  each  school  is  presented  in  Table  7.  In 
total  there  were  25  student  teachers  included  in  the  study. 
The  number  of  student  teachers  (n)  in  each  school  also 
determined  the  number  of  cooperating  teachers  in  the  school. 
Since  each  student  teacher  had  one  cooperating  teacher 
assigned  to  him  or  her,  the  number  of  cooperating  teachers 
corresponded  with  the  number  of  student  teachers  as  shown 
in  Table  7,  giving  a  total  of  25  cooperating  teachers. 

The  faculty  consultants,  however,  were  assigned  one 
to  each  school  with  one  exception:  for  Afton  and  Kensington 
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The  Number  of  Student  Teachers  and 
Cooperating  Teachers 
in  Each  School 
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one  faculty  consultant  supervised  student  teachers  in  both 
schools.  There  were  therefore,  4  faculty  consultants 
included  in  the  study  (Table  8) . 

The  number  of  student  teachers  in  each  school  (n) 
also  determined  the  total  number  of  returns  (N)  expected  of 
the  three  instruments  in  terms  of  the  following  general 
formulas 

n  x  nf  x  nw  =  N 


Where , 

n  =  number  of  student  teachers  in  each  school 
nf  =  number  of  times  each  student  teacher  was  expected, 
upon  request,  to  fill  out  the  instrument 
nw  =  number  of  weeks  of  student  teaching 
N  =  number  of  total  returns  expected  from  each  school. 
The  Total  N  would  therefore  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
Ns  expected  for  all  the  instruments  from  all  the  schools. 

The  IN  for  the  Feedback 

Analysis  Form 

Each  student  teacher  in  each  school  was  requested  to 
fill  out  two  Feedback  Analysis  Forms  each  week,  one  for  the 
faculty  consultant  and  the  other  for  the  cooperating  teacher. 
This  was  to  be  done  for  all  the  four  weeks  of  the  second 
round  of  student  teaching.  The  expected  N  for  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form  for  each  school,  using  the  above  formula, 
is  presented  in  Table  9«  The  total  N  expected  for  the 
Feedback  Analysis  Form  for  the  entire  student  teaching  period 
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TABLE  8 


Number  of  Faculty  Consultants  in 
Each  School 


School 

No.  of 

Faculty  Consultants 

Afton 

1 

Kensington 

Malmo 

1 

Meadowlark 

1 

St.  Boniface 

1 

Total 
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Intended  Returns  for  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form 
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was  200  as  shown  in  Table  9* 

The  IN  for  the  Post- 

Observation  Conference 

Checklist 

The  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  was 
intended  to  be  filled  out  by  the  researcher  only  twice ,  for 
the  entire  student  teaching  period,  for  each  student  teacher, 
once  during  the  student  teacher's  session  with  the  faculty 
consultant,  and  once  in  a  session  with  the  cooperating 
teacher.  The  total  N  expected  for  the  Post-Observation  Con¬ 
ference  Checklist  was  therefore  50*  The  expected  N  for  this 
instrument  for  each  school  and  for  the  entire  student 
teaching  period  is  presented  in  Table  10. 

The  IN  for  the  Satisfaction 

Questionnaire 

Each  of  the  25  student  teachers  was  requested  to  fill 
one  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  during  the  last  week  of  the 
student  teaching  period.  The  expected  N  for  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  as  shown  in  Table  11,  was  therefore  25. 

The  Intended  Total  N  (IN) 

As  shown  on  Table  12,  a  total  of  275  returns  were 
expected  for  the  entire  student  teaching  period.  The  rele¬ 
vant  returns  were  expected  to  aid  the  researcher  in 
answering  the  research  questions  posed  by  this  study.  The 
research  questions  and  the  actual  returns  of  the  research 
instruments  are  discussed  in  the  next  three  sections  of 
this  chapter.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  a  distinction  is 
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Intended  Returns  for  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist 
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made  between  the  expected  or  intended  N  (IN)  and  the  actual 
returns  ( AN ) . 

The  Actual  Returns  (AN) 

The  actual  returns  (AN)  are  presented  in  the  Tables 
which  follow  for  each  of  the  research  instruments.  The 
numbers  in  parenthesis  ()  denote  the  intended  returns  (IN). 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  N  for  cooperating 
teachers  and  the  N  for  faculty  consultants  to  aid  in  the 
discussions  which  follow  in  this  section.  For  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  the  returns  are  considered  for  each  week  rather  than 
for  the  entire  student  teaching  period. 

The  AN  for  the  Feedback 

Analysis  Form 

As  stated  earlier,  the  25  student  teachers  were 
requested  to  fill  out  two  forms  each  week,  for  the  four 
weeks  of  student  teaching.  The  actual  returns  for  the 
instrument,  presented  in  Table  13 »  suggest  that  149  of  the 
200  intended  returns  (or  75%°)  were  available  for  use  in  the 
data  analysis.  Although  it  was  hoped  that  a  100%  return  be 
the  basis  for  the  analysis,  certain  factors  militated  against 
the  realization  of  this  intention. 

The  faculty  consultant  for  Meadowlark  school,  for 
example,  was  not  able  to  visit  any  of  the  student  teachers 
during  their  first  week  of  student  teaching.  Furthermore, 
the  faculty  consultants  for  Malmo  and  St.  Boniface,  given 
time  constraints,  were  only  able  to  observe  some  of  the 
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TABLE  13 

A  Comparison  of  the  Intended  and  the  Actual 
Returns  for  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form 
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student  teachers  during  the  week  in  question  and  the 
remaining  visits  were  scheduled  for  the  following  week. 

These  two  factors  accounted,  not  only  for  the  missing 
intended  returns  for  week  one,  and  in  the  schools  mentioned 
above,  but  also  for  each  of  the  four  weeks  of  student 
teaching  in  each  of  the  other  schools.  This  factor  was  more 
prevalent  for  faculty  consultants  than  it  was  for  cooperating 
teachers.  Another  factor  that  affected  the  intended  returns 
(IN)  was  that  there  were  two  faculty  consultants  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  school  in  week  1.  This  meant  that  the  expected  N  for 
this  school  in  week  one  would  not  be  (8)  but  ((16))  for  the 
faculty  consultants.  The  total  IN  would  therefore  be  ((72)) 
instead  of  (64)  (see  Table  13) • 

The  AN  for  cooperating  teachers,  was,  however, 
affected  mainly  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
student  teaching  it  was  difficult  for  cooperating  teachers 
and  student  teachers  to  establish  a  consistent  pattern  of 
formal  post-observation  conferences.  At  the  same  time,  most 
student  teachers  did  not  have  the  experience  of  teaching  the 
classes  alone  until  about  the  third  week  of  their  student 
teaching.  At  that  time,  the  cooperating  teachers  would 
therefore  be  in  a  position  to  give  feedback  based  on  the 
student  teachers'  own  teaching  performance,  rather  than  on 
their  "assisting"  role  to  the  cooperating  teachers. 

Two  major  factors,  therefore,  affected  the  actual 
returns  (AN)  of  the  forms  for  cooperating  teachers.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  of  the  student  teachers  found  it  difficult  to 
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fill  out  the  forms  based  on  informal  "hallway"  chats  which 
they  described  to  the  researcher  as  "not  exactly  feedback", 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  student  teachers  could  not  fill 
out  the  forms  "just  for  the  sake  of  having  them  ready  for 
the  researcher,  and  so,  pleasing  her"  if  they  had  not  had  a 
real  classroom  teaching  experience  that  week. 

One  other  isolated  factor  that  affected  the  actual 
returns  (AN)  in  St.  Boniface  School  was  that  a  student 
teacher  was  observed  by  two  cooperating  teachers  in  week  4. 
The  resulting  N  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  on  Table  13* 

A  few  students,  being  human,  just  "forgot"  to  fill 
out  these  forms.  An  interesting  observation  which  emerges 
on  close  examination  of  the  Total  N,  however,  is  that  it  is 
the  same  student  teachers  who  "forgot"  to  fill  out  the  FAFs 
that  also  found  it  "very  difficult"  to  arrange  convenient 
times  for  feedback  sessions  with  their  supervisors  in  order 
for  the  researcher  to  code  the  Post-Observation  Conference 
Checklist,  and  who  also  finally  "forgot"  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the 
student  teaching  period. 

Follow-up  activities  were  engaged  in  to  maximize 
returns  in  the  form  of  telephone  reminders,  provision  of 
additional  forms  in  cases  where  the  original  ones  had 
been  misplaced  or  otherwise  used  and  expression  of  word 
of  mouth  concerns  by  the  researcher. 


. 
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The  AN  for  the  Post-Observation 

Conference  Checklist 

i 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  researcher  had  hoped  to 
code  two  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklists  for  each 
student  teacher.  The  first  would  be  filled  out  during  the 
researcher's  observation  of  the  faculty  consultant's  feed¬ 
back  session,  and  the  other  one,  during  observation  of  the 
cooperating  teacher's  session.  A  total  of  5 0  checklists 
were  therefore  expected  to  be  filled  out  by  the  researcher 
( see  Table  10) . 

The  figures  in  Table  14  indicate  that  it  was  only 
possible  for  the  researcher  to  sit  in  and  therefore  fill  out 
31  checklists.  Thus  an  actual  total  return  of  62  percent 
(31  out  of  50)  was  realised  for  this  instrument. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form, 
certain  factors  accounted  for  the  missing  checklists.  The 
major  factor  was  that  it  was  not  practically  feasible  for  the 
researcher  to  observe  all  the  feedback  sessions  as  initially 
intended.  Most  sessions,  especially  those  with  cooperating 
teachers,  were  held  in  the  very  late  afternoons  after  school. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  researcher  stayed  late  to  observe  the 
sessions,  she  could  only  do  so  in  one  school  at  a  time. 

The  other  factor  accounting  for  the  lower  than 
expected  rate  of  returns  was  that  where  there  were  no  formal 
feedback  sessions  either  because  there  were  no  formal  visits 
by  the  faculty  consultant  to  the  particular  school  that 
particular  week  or  because  the  student  teacher  had  not  taken 


. 
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Comparison  of  the  Intended  and  the  Actual 
Returns  for  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist 
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over  the  entire  classroom  teaching  from  the  cooperating 
teacher,  no  observations  were  made. 

On  the  whole,  the  fewest  observations  were  made  in 
St.  Boniface  and  Kensington  schools.  The  missing  observa¬ 
tions  were  mainly  those  of  cooperating  teachers'  feedback 
sessions  in  three  of  the  five  schools  (see  Table  15)  and 
this,  again,  was  because  of  time  constraints  placed  on  the 
researcher. 

The  AN  for  the  Satisfaction 

Questionnaire 

A  total  of  25  Satisfaction  Questionnaires,  one  for 
each  student  teacher,  were  expected  to  be  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  student  teaching  period  (see  Table  11).  The  actual 
returns  were,  as  shown  in  Table  16,  only  22,  that  is,  88 
percent.  The  missing  three  questionnaires  were  of  student 
teachers  in  the  same  school,  Kensington. 

As  mentioned  earlier  under  the  discussion  of  the 
actual  returns  of  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form,  these  three 
non-respondents  did  not  submit  the  forms  expected  from  them 
despite  several  attempts  to  remind  them.  The  single  factor, 
therefore,  accounting  for  the  three  missing  Satisfaction 
Questionnaires  is  that  they  were  expected  from  the  three 
consistently  non-responding  student  teachers. 

Summary  of  the  Intended  and 

the  Actual  Returns 

As  shown  in  Table  12,  a  total  of  275  returns  of  the 
three  research  instruments  were  expected  during  the  student 
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TABLE  1 5 


A  Comparison  of  the  Intended  and  Actual 
Returns  of  the  Post-Observation 
Conference  Checklist  by  Faculty 
Consultants  and  Cooperating 
Teachers 


School 

Intended  Returns 

Actual  Returns 

Difference 

FC 

2 

2 

0 

Afton 

CT 

2 

2 

0 

FC 

8 

9* 

+  1* 

Kensington 

CT 

8 

1 

-7 

FC 

4 

4 

0 

Malmo 

CT 

4 

1 

-3 

FC 

5 

2 

-3 

Meadowlark 

CT 

5 

5 

0 

FC 

6 

4 

-2 

St.  Boniface 

CT 

6 

1 

-5 

Total 

FC 

CT 

25 

50 

25 

21 

10 

31 

-4 

-19 

-15 

*Two  faculty 

consultants  visited 

the  same 

school 

in  Week  1 . 

FC  =  Faculty  Consultant 
CT  =  Cooperating  Teacher 


r.qm oQ:  A 


A  Summary  of  the  Intended  and  Actual 
Returns  of  the  Satisfaction 
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teaching  period.  Table  17,  however,  shows  that  there  were 
202  actual  returns  of  the  three  instruments.  In  other  words, 
a  total  return  of  73*5^  was  realized  for  the  entire  sample. 

A  close  examination  of  Table  17  also  shows  that  Afton  school 
had  the  highest  response  rate  (91.0$)  followed  by  Malmo 
(86.4$)  and  Meadowlark  (81.8$).  The  lowest  response  rate  was 
from  St.  Boniface  school  (62.1$).  Kensington  school  had  the 
second  lowest  response  rate  (66.0$). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Afton  school,  which 
had  the  fewest  number  of  student  teachers  (2),  had  the 
highest  response  rate  and  the  two  schools,  St.  Boniface  and 
Kensington,  which  had  the  most  student  teachers  (6  and  8 
respectively),  had  the  lowest  response  rates. 

The  experience  of  the  researcher  was  that  the  fewer 
the  student  teachers  in  a  particular  school  were,  the  more 
cohesively  they  tended  to  work  among  themselves  and  the 
easier,  therefore,  it  was  for  the  researcher  to  communicate 
her  intentions  and  coordinate  the  study. 

Summary  of  Factors  that  Contributed 

to  Non-Response 

The  only  relevant  observation  that  has  been  drawn 
at  the  end  of  this  section  is  that  time  constraint  was  a 
major  determinant  of  non-response.  For  faculty  consultants, 
time  was  a  determinant  in  the  sense  that  given  their 
teaching  commitments  at  the  University,  the  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  could  either  not  visit  all  the  schools  during  each  of 
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the  five  weeks,  or  if  they  did,  they  could  only  manage  to 
observe  and  therefore  hold  feedback  sessions  with  as  few  as 
two  student  teachers  on  a  particular  day  of  the  week.  Thus, 
in  any  given  school,  except  for  Afton  that  had  only  two 
student  teachers,  it  was  not  easy  to  gather  all  the  intended 
data,  especially  with  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form  and  the 
Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist. 

For  cooperating  teachers,  time  constraint  was  a 
factor  in  that  almost  every  minute  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
the  classroom  with  the  student  teacher.  Unless  a  special 
session  was  requested  by  the  researcher  at  coffee  and  lunch 
breaks,  most  feedback  sessions  would  be  held  in  the  late 
afternoons,  after  school.  In  such  cases,  the  sessions  would 
be  lengthy,  comprising  all  the  feedback  for  all  the  lessons 
taught  during  the  day  as  well  as  planning  the  following 
day's  lesson.  Since  most  cooperating  teachers  preferred  the 
later  afternoon  arrangement,  the  researcher,  not  having  any 
assistants,  was  limited  as  to  how  many  sessions,  all  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  almost  all  the  schools,  could  be 
observed.  Even  in  a  single  school,  it  was  not  possible  to 
observe  more  than  two  sessions,  and  this  with  a  lot  of  time 
sacrifice  of  all  involved,  in  a  single  afternoon. 

The  fact  that  student  teachers  did  not  teach  the 
classes  alone  from  day  one  contributed  substantially  to  the 
missing  responses  of  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form. 

With  regards  to  the  total  return  (AN)  of  73 *5%  that 
was  realized  for  the  study,  one  can  insert  that  it 
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represented  an  extremely  acceptable  return,  since,  as 

Travers  (1964:297)  indicated: 

A  questionnaire  (or  any  other  research  instrument) 
of  interest  to  the  recipient  may  be  expected  to 
show  only  a  20  percent  return,  even  when  conditions 
are  favourable.  If  non-respondents  are  contacted  a 
second  or  third  time,  the  return  may  be  increased 
to  30  percent.  Only  rarely  does  it  reach  the  40 
percent  level. 

That  the  total  returns  for  each  of  the  three  instruments 
were  within  the  range  of  62  percent  to  88  percent  was 
considered  by  the  researcher  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  analyses  of  the  data  provided  by  the  procedures 
described  above  are  done  in  the  next  five  chapters  which 
follow.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  each  research  question  given  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  analyses.  This  way,  the  reader/s  would  hope¬ 
fully  be  minimally  overwhelmed  by  the  data  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  extrapolate  significant  findings  for  each  question 
without  digging  through  massive  data. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA:  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  SUPERVISORY  PRACTICES 

Statistical  analyses  relating  to  research  question 
1  and  its  sub-problems  are  reported  in  this  chapter.  The 
first  research  question  focused  on  the  effectiveness  of 
supervisory  practices  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers.  The  analyses  for  the  three  sub-problems,  further¬ 
more,  sought  to  detect  any  differences  in  the  effectiveness 
of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  over  the 
four  weeks  of  student  teaching  as  well  as  the  differences 
between  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  groups  of  supervisors 
between  and  within  the  schools.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter 
and  the  four  data  analyses  chapters  which  follow,  the 
research  questions  are  fully  stated  whereas  the  sub-problems, 
listed  fully  in  Chapter  1,  are  presented  as  side-headings. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  1 

"To  what  extent  did  the  supervisory  practices  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  approach  optimal 
effectiveness  according  to  the  15  propositions  of  effective 
feedback  derived  from  the  literature  review  as  perceived  by 
the  student  teachers?" 
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In  response  to  question  1,  the  25  student  teachers 
included  in  the  study  were  requested  to  fill  out  two  Feed¬ 
back  Analysis  Forms  (Appendix  A)  once  every  week,  one  for 
the  faculty  consultant's  feedback  sessions,  and  the  other, 
for  the  cooperating  teacher's  feedback  sessions.  This  was 
to  be  done  for  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching.  The  mean 
scores  for  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  were 
derived  from  the  data  on  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form  (Appendix 
A) .  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  scale  on  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form  was  such  that  the  lower  the  score  the  more 
effective  (or  the  nearer  to  optimal  effectiveness)  the 
supervisory  practice. 

Table  18  shows  the  rank  order  of  the  faculty  consul¬ 
tants'  mean  scores  on  the  fifteen  items  of  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form.  In  the  same  table,  results  of  t-tests  on 
the  mean  scores  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  are  also  presented. 

Inspection  of  Table  18  suggests  that  faculty 
consultants  approached  optimal  effectiveness  on  14  of  the  15 
items  as  indicated  by  mean  scores  of  2.48  or  lower  (better) 
whereas  cooperating  teachers  approached  optimal  effectiveness 
on  all  the  15  items  as  indicated  by  mean  scores  of  2.38  or 
lower  (better).  More  specifically,  both  the  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  received  the  highest 
scores  (X  =  1.99  or  less)  on  the  same  three  items.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  supervisory  feedback  of  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  approached  optimal  effectiveness  in 
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TABLE  18 


Rank  Order*  of  Mean  Scores  and  Results  of 
t-Tests  on  the  Process  Scores,  Item  by 
Item,  for  Faculty  Consultants  and 
Cooperating  Teachers,  All  Weeks 
and  Schools  Combined 


Feedback  Analysis  Form  Item 

Faculty 

Cooperating 

Results  of 

Consultant 

Teachers 

t-tests 

N 

X 

SD 

N 

X 

SD 

T 

P 

1. 

Based  on 
Observations 

Based  on  inferences 

67 

1.90 

0.84 

82 

1.94 

1.08 

-0.56 

0.567 

2. 

Supportive 

Non- supportive 

67 

1.91 

0.88 

82 

1.74 

1.04 

1.04 

0.300 

3. 

Useful  and 
Manageable 

Amount  Given 

Overload  given 

66 

1.99 

0.83 

81 

1.81 

1.09 

0.76 

0.449 

4. 

Emphasized 

Emphasized  non- 

modifiable 

items 

modifiable  items 

67 

2.00 

0.92 

82 

1.99 

0.87 

0.08 

0.934 

5. 

Specific  and 
concrete 

General  and  Abstract 

67 

2.06 

0.98 

80 

2.31 

1.17 

-1 .41 

0.162 

6. 

Emphasized 

Emphasized  Personal 

67 

Performance 

Qualities 

2.07 

1.03 

81 

2.07 

1.05 

0.00 

0.997 

7. 

Based  on  receiver 

' s  --Based  on  giver's 

needs  (includes 

needs  and  what  he/she 

negative  criticims)  wants  to  get  off  his/ 

2.18 

1.23 

-0.54 

0.593 

her  chest 

66 

2.10 

0.85 

82 

8. 

Descriptive 

— Evaluative 

67 

2.20 

0.97 

80 

2.38 

1.32 

-0.42 

0.673 

9. 

Well-timed 

— Poorly  timed 

66 

2.24 

1.11 

82 

2.24 

1.14 

-0.01 

0.994 

10. 

Emphasized  Alter¬ 
natives 

— Emphasized  "the"  Path 

67 

2.30 

0.89 

81 

2.22 

1.33 

0.42 

0.680 

11. 

Framed  in  "More  or  --Framed  in  "Either  or" 

1.06 

0.78 

0.436 

Less"  terms 

terms 

66 

2.36 

0.91 

81 

2.24 

12. 

Emphasized  requested — Emphasized  imposed 

66 

2.46 

82 

2.32 

1.16 

0.81 

0.419 

items 

items 

0.90 

13. 

Privacy  ensured, 

--No  privacy  ensured, 

interruptions  and 

interruptions  and 

82 

2.20 

1.16 

1.46 

0.147 

distractions 

minimized 

distractions  evident 

67 

2.48 

1.20 

14 

Giver  shared 
information 

--Giver  gave  advice 

67 

2.70 

1.18 

81 

2.31 

1.39 

1.83 

0.070 

15 

Checked!  receiver 

--Unchecked!  receiver 

encouraged  to 
summarize 

not  encouraged  to 
summarize 

67 

3-15 

1.33 

82 

2.94 

1.40 

0.93 

0.352 

•Rank  order  is  based  on  faculty  consultants'  mean  scores. 
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their  supportiveness,  being  based  on  observation  rather  than 
inferences  and  being  implemented  or  given  in  useful  and 
manageable  amounts.  The  cooperating  teachers'  feedback 
approached  optimal  effectiveness  (X  =  1.99)  in  their  emphasis 
on  modifiable  items.  The  faculty  consultants  were  also 
close  to  optimal  effectiveness  on  this  item  (X  =  2.00). 

The  student  teachers,  however,  perceived  the  faculty 
consultants  as  being  low  (X  -3*1 5)  in  encouraging  the 
student  teachers  (receivers)  to  summarize  the  main  points 
raised  during  the  feedback  sessions  as  a  way  of  checking 
understanding.  For  both  groups,  however,  this  dimension 
departed  furthest  from  optimality. 

The  t-test  results,  on  the  other  hand,  implied 
that  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  mean  scores  of  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  on  any  of  the  15  items. 

Supervisory  Effectiveness  Between 

Schools 

Table  19  gives  a  summary  of  supervisory  effectiveness 
scores  between  schools.  Inspection  of  Table  19  suggests  that 
all  four  faculty  consultants  were  perceived  by  students  as 
about  equally  effective  since  their  average  scores  fell 
within  the  same  effectiveness  score  range  of  2.00  to  2.50. 

The  effectiveness  scores  of  cooperating  teachers  were  more 
dispersed.  Apart  from  the  one  cooperating  teacher  in  school 
4  and  the  two  cooperating  teachers  in  school  5>  who  were 
perceived  as  equally  effective  as  the  faculty  consultants  in 


. 


Comparison  of  Supervisory  Effectiveness  Scores* 
of  Faculty  Consultants  and  Cooperating 
Teachers  Between  Schools 
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the  respective  schools,  the  scores  of  eleven  of  the  eighteen 
cooperating  teachers  indicated  more  effectiveness  than  the 
faculty  consultants  and  the  scores  of  four  indicated  less 
effectiveness  than  the  faculty  consultants.  Of  the  eleven 
cooperating  teachers  whose  supervisory  practices  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  more  effective  than  those  of  the  faculty 
consultants  in  the  respective  schools,  five  were  within  the 
highest  effectiveness  score  range  (X  =  1.50  -  2.00). 

The  cooperating  teachers  in  schools  1,  2,  3  and  4  bad 
the  highest  effectiveness  scores.  School  2  had  two  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers  with  the  highest  effectiveness  scores.  Both 
the  cooperating  teachers  in  school  1  and  all  the  cooperating 
teachers  in  school  4  had  high  effectiveness  scores  in  their 
supervisory  processes.  School  4  appeared  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  terms  of  supervisory  processes,  while  Schools 
1  and  5  were  a  close  second  in  their  effectiveness  scores. 
School  2  had  two  cooperating  teachers  with  relatively  low 
effectiveness  scores  and  school  3»  one  cooperating  teacher 
with  a  low  effectiveness  score.  The  one  cooperating  teacher 
in  school  5  who  had  a  low  effectiveness  score  had  also  the 
lowest  effectiveness  score  overall. 

Change  in  Effectiveness  Scores 

An  analysis  of  variance  was  carried  out  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  changes  in  mean  scores  of  the 
faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  on  the  15  items 
over  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching. 
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The  results  of  F-tests  on  the  mean  scores  of  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  20. 
Inspection  of  these  results  indicates  that  the  mean  scores 
of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  were  not 
significantly  different  in  any  two  weeks  of  student  teaching. 
In  other  words,  the  student  teachers  perceived  the  super¬ 
visory  processes  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  as  generally  consistent  week  by  week. 

Effectiveness  of  Consultants  and 

Cooperating  Teachers 

Four  sets  of  t-tests  were  carried  out  on  the  average 
scores  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  on  the 
15  dimensions  of  supervisory  behavior  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  significant  differences  in  scores  between  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  within  any  one  given 
school . 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
scores  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
within  schools  1,  2  and  3*  There  were,  however,  significant 
differences  in  scores  on  certain  items  between  facutly 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  in  schools  4  and  5; 
those  are  presented  in  Table  21.  In  school  4,  for  example, 
there  were  significant  differences  in  scores  between  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  on  the  following  items: 
Supportive  -  Non-support ive ;  Giver  shared  information  -  Giver 
gave  advice;  and  Emphasized  alternatives  -  Emphasized  "the" 
path;  beyond  .01  level.  On  all  three  items,  cooperating 
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Results  of  F-tests  on  Overall*  Mean  Effectiveness 
Scores  for  Faculty  Consultants  and  Cooperating 
Teachers,  Week  by  Week,  all  Schools  Combined 
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TABLE  21 


Items  on  Which  There  Were  Significant  Differences 
in  Supervisory  Effectiveness  Between  Faculty 
Consultants  and  Cooperating  Teachers 
in  Two  Schools 


Item 

School 

Faculty 

Consultant 

Teachers 

Cooperating 

N 

X 

SD 

N 

X 

SD 

T 

P 

Supportive 

-Non-support ive 

4 

14 

2.00 

0.78 

19 

1.21 

0.42 

3.42 

0.003** 

5 

9 

1.22 

0.44 

21 

1.81 

1.03 

-2.19 

0.037* 

Giver  shared  - 
information 

-Giver  gave 
advice 

4 

14 

2.71 

1.07 

19 

1.53 

0.77 

3.71 

0.001** 

Emphasized 

alternatives 

-Emphasized  "the" 
path 

4 

14 

2.64 

0.63 

19 

1.95 

0.62 

3.15 

0.004** 

Framed  in 
"more  or 
less  terms 

-Framed  in  "either 
or"  terms 

4 

14 

2.57 

0.76 

18 

2.00 

0.59 

2.40 

0.023* 

Based  on 
receiver' s 
needs 

-Based  on  giver's 
needs 

5 

8 

1.50 

0.76 

21 

2.62 

1.12 

-2.60 

0.015* 

Useful  and 
manageable 
amount  given 

-Overload  given 

4 

14 

2.00 

0.56 

19 

1.53 

0.61 

2.29 

0.029* 

Overall  Effectiveness 
(all  15  items) 

4 

14 

2.20 

0.41 

19 

1.80 

0.50 

2.49 

0.018* 

♦Significant  beyond  .05  level  **Signif icant  beyond  .01  level 

N  =  Number  of  student  teachers  who  checked  the  particular  item 
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teachers  had  lower  (i.e.  "better")  mean  scores  than  did 
faculty  consultants  in  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching. 

In  the  same  school,  there  were  also  significant  differences 
in  scores  between  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  on  two  other  items:  Framed  in  "more  or  less"  terms 
-  Framed  in  "either  or"  terms  and  Useful  and  manageable 
amount  given  -  Overload  given,  beyond  the  .05  level.  Again, 
cooperating  teachers  had  lower  mean  scores  and  therefore  were 
more  effective  on  these  items  than  the  faculty  consultants. 

In  school  5,  the  scores  for  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  differed  significantly  beyond  .05  level 
on  two  items:  Supportive  -  Non-supportive  and  Based  on 
receiver's  needs,  includes  negative  criticism  -  Based  on 
giver's  needs  and  what  he/she  wants  to  get  off  his/her  chest. 
In  this  school,  however,  the  faculty  consultants'  mean 
scores  on  these  two  items  were  lower  and  therefore  indicated 
more  effectiveness  than  the  cooperating  teachers.  The 
complete  t-test  results  are  presented  as  Appendix  H. 

Discussion 

Cooperating  teachers  tended  to  have  numerically 
lower  mean  scores  on  most  of  the  items  than  did  faculty 
consultants.  Although  this  suggests,  that  some  of  their 
supervisory  processes  were  perceived  more  favourably  by  the 
student  teachers  than  those  of  faculty  consultants,  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  (Table  18)  has  indicated  that  to  a  large 
extent,  both  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
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employed  reasonably  effective  supervisory  feedback  processes 
during  the  student  teaching  period.  That  the  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  were  perceived  as  about 
equally  effective  may  be  explained  by  the  emergence  of 
shared  expectations  resulting  from  the  team  approach  used  in 
workshops  and  classroom  teaching  observations  with  student 
teachers  prior  to  and  during  the  student  teaching  period. 

The  slight  numerical  differences  in  scores  could  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  increased  amount  of  time  which 
cooperating  teachers  spent  with  student  teachers  on  a  more 
regular  basis;  they  also  had  an  advantage  over  the  faculty 
consultants  in  that  they  continued  to  establish  a  rapport 
with  student  teachers  in  the  cooperating  teachers®  own 
familiar  schools,  and  pupils. 

The  significant  differences  in  scores  between  the 
faculty  consultant  and  cooperating  teachers  in  school  4  may 
be  suggestive  of  the  closer  involvement  of  the  principal  in 
preparing  and  supervising  cooperating  teachers  in  relation 
to  their  interaction  with  student  teachers.  School  4 
offered  the  most  comfortable  working  relationship  for  the 
researcher  and  a  very  healthy  cooperative  effort  by  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers  and  the  principal.  The  faculty  consultant's 
higher  (less  effective)  mean  scores  may  have  been  mainly 
due  to  "delays"  in  observing  all  student  teachers  on  a  more 
regilar  basis. 

School  5  had  a  very  good  working  atmosphere  too  in 
that  the  staff  and  principal  gave  a  lot  of  support  to  the 
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researcher o  Cooperating  teachers,  however,  tended  towards 
going  by  the  rules  in  evaluating  student  teachers.  They, 
too,  had  group  meetings  among  themselves  to  determine  how  to 
rate  their  student  teachers.  The  faculty  consultant  for 
school  5  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  any  individual  student 
teacher  he  eventually  observed.  His  classroom  observations 
were  not  always  long  but  his  analysis  of  the  teaching  was 
thorough.  He  also  encouraged  the  student  teachers'  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  feedback  session  and  varied  his  topics  to 
include  personal  and  informal  topics  of  concern  to  the 
student  teacher.  Consequently,  he  was  perceived  more 
favourably  on  supportiveness  and  on  basing  his  feedback  on 
receivers'  (student  teachers')  needs  than  the  cooperating 
teachers.  Thus,  the  significant  differences  in  scores 
between  the  faculty  consultant  and  cooperating  teachers  in 
school  5  may  have  important  implications  not  only  for  time 
spent  on  feedback  but  also  the  topic  areas  of  supervisory 
feedback  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

A  consideration  of  the  differences  in  overall  scores 
between  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  on  all 
the  dimensions  of  supervisory  behavior  reveals,  however, 
that  only  in  school  4  was  such  a  difference  significant 
(see  Table  21).  The  significant  differences  in  scores 
between  the  faculty  consultant  and  cooperating  teachers  on 
certain  items  in  school  5  did  not  result  in  any  significant 
differences  in  their  overall  scores. 
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CHAPTER  6 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA:  TOPIC  AREAS 
DISCUSSED  IN  SUPERVISORY 
FEEDBACK  SESSIONS 

Chapter  6  contains  the  various  analyses  performed 
on  the  data  for  research  question  2  and  the  seven  sub- 
problems  listed  with  it. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  2 

"What  were  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory  feedback 
sessions  during  the  student  teaching  period  in  relation  to 
the  following  sub-problems  : 

2:1  How  often  did  the  topics  occur? 

2:2  How  many  topics  occurred  per  session? 

2:3  How  much  time  was  spent  on  each  topic? 

2:4  What  was  the  pattern  of  initiation  of  the  topics? 

2:5  With  what  topics  did  the  sessions  start  out? 

2:6  What  was  the  general  sequence  of  occurrence  of  the 
topics? 

2:7  With  what  topics  did  the  sessions  end?" 

The  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist  (Appendix 
B)  was  the  source  of  data  regarding  topic  areas  discussed 
during  supervisory  feedback  sessions.  The  researcher  adopted 
an  unobtrusive  approach  to  checking  the  topics  being 
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discussed  every  30  seconds.  Given  time  and  other  constraints 
it  was  not  feasible  to  observe  all  of  the  feedback  sessions. 

The  results  of  the  data  analysis  for  research 
question  2  are  discussed  under  relevant  sub-headings  below. 

Topic  Areas  Discussed 

The  data  on  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
as  well  as  tape  recordings  and  field  notes  from  earlier 
observations  were  content  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  what 
topic  areas  were  discussed  during  supervisory  feedback 
sessions.  The  analysis  indicated  that  all  of  the  ten  topic 
areas  categorized  on  the  checklist  were  discussed  in  one  way 
or  other  during  the  sessions.  The  specific  topics  that 
comprised  the  substance  of  supervisory  feedback  sessions 
were  as  follows. 

1.  Personal  Qualities.  The  discussions  centered 
around  such  aspects  of  student  teacher's  personal  qualities 
as  voice,  poise,  mannerisms,  tone,  self-concept,  non-verbal 
behaviors,  tension,  patience,  tolerance  and  composure.  In 
most  cases,  remarks  related  to  personal  qualities  were 
positive  and  complimentary,  except  in  a  special  case  where 
the  supervisor,  supported  by  the  student  teacher,  recognized 
the  student  teacher's  problem  as  related  to  her  being 
continually  tense,  her  overuse  of  tolerance  in  dealing  with 
a  problem  child,  and  her  low  self-concept.  Voice  and  poise, 
however  were  the  single  most  frequently  discussed  aspects  of 
personal  qualities. 
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2.  Instructional  Planning.  The  topics  most 
frequently  discussed  under  instructional  planning  were 
related  to  amount  of  time  spent  on  planning  the  lesson.  In 
most  cases  the  student  teachers  complained  on  the  one  hand, 
of  not  having  enough  time  in  between  classes  or  after  school 
to  plan  as  well  as  they  wished,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
spending  too  much  time  after  school  planning  for  a  lesson. 

The  student  teachers  also  gave  the  general  impression  that 
regardless  of  how  thorough  the  planning  was,  they  seldom 
enjoyed  commensurate  satisfaction  from  teaching  the  lesson 
since  interruptions  and  other  factors  seldom  allowed  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  lesson  as  planned.  Consequently,  the  question 
posed  to  the  supervisor  by  the  student  teachers  regarding 
instructional  planning  was  "Is  planning  worth  that  much  time 
investment?"  Planning  for  the  following  day's  lesson  was 
frequently  a  concluding  remark  in  the  sessions,  mainly 
involving  the  student  teacher  and  cooperating  teacher 
"planning  together"  the  lesson  and  suggesting  ways  of 
reducing  paperwork.  The  faculty  consultants'  main  interests 
in  instructional  planning  were  to  check  the  generally 
accepted  format  and  to  observe  how  closely  it  was  followed 
during  the  lesson  and  how  the  student  teachers  reacted  when 
the  lesson  had  been  taught  before  the  period  was  over. 

3.  Content  of  Lesson.  The  discussions  on  lesson 
content  centered  around  the  major  components  of  the  lesson 
such  as  the  stories,  puzzles,  activities;  variation  in 
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content  to  meet  the  needs  of  brighter  pupils  and  slow 
learners;  relevance  of  the  lesson  content  to  the  particular 
period,  day  or  season,  for  example  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
Halloween  and  Christmas;  and  using  language  appropriate  to 
the  grade  level  for  clarifying  and  explaining  concepts  and 
choosing  the  right  assignment  relevant  to  the  lesson. 

4.  Presentation  of  Lesson.  Questioning  skills  of 
the  student  teacher  was  the  most  discussed  topic  in  lesson 
presentation  especially  in  introducing  the  lesson.  Clarity 
of  instructions  given  by  the  student  teacher  especially  in 
explaining  new  words  and  experiences  was  another  important 
topic.  Proper  pacing  was  frequently  discussed  especially  to 
enable  the  student  teacher  to  work  faster  so  as  to  answer 
most  of  the  children's  questions.  The  nature  of  the  homework 
and  how  it  was  given  was  a  topic  discussed  frequently  at 

the  end  of  the  lesson  and  as  a  summary  of  the  lesson.  The 
supervisors,  especially  cooperating  teachers,  gave  sugges¬ 
tions  on  specific  lesson  variation  techniques  to  generate 
the  pupils'  interest  and  also  to  meet  a  variety  of  demands 
placed  on  the  student  teacher  by  varied  abilities  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  pupils.  Spelling  out  words  on  the  chalkboard, 
handwriting,  expansion  of  pupils'  answers  to  reinforce  good 
efforts  and  introducing  topics  in  a  logical  manner  from 
simpler  to  more  difficult  ones  were  some  of  the  other  topics. 

5.  Quality  of  Interpersonal  Relationships.  The 
supportiveness  and  warmth  of  the  student  teacher  was  the 
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main  theme  in  the  quality  of  interpersonal  relationships. 
These,  in  turn,  had  important  bearings  on  classroom 
discipline  and  on  the  amount  of  learning  that  took  place  in 
the  classroom. 

6.  Classroom  Management.  Many  topics  comprised 
classroom  management  including  mainly  dealing  with  specific 
pupils'  problems  and  working  with  groups  of  children.  Other 
topics  included  getting  the  children's  attention;  getting  the 
children  to  respond  well  and  to  ask  more  questions;  general 
awareness  in  the  classroom;  minimizing  boredom  by  introducing 
a  variety  of  activities;  giving  reasonable  work  to  minimize 
restlessness  and  noise;  procedure  for  settling  children  down 
after  recess;  getting  assignments  completed  correctly; 
checking  pupil's  speed  of  work;  teacher's  helping  role  during 
the  lesson;  aspiring  for  greater  involvement  of  all  children;  < 
managing  activities;  correcting  workbooks  and  assignments; 
and  performing  instrumental  tasks  such  as  collecting  chalk, 
taking  the  register,  and  distributing  name  tags. 

7.  Discipline .  The  major  topic  of  discussion  was 
how  to  handle  problem  children  and  to  solve  other  classroom 
problems  effectively  without  the  assistance  of  the  coopera¬ 
ting  teacher.  An  example  which  came  up  in  the  discussions 
was  when  the  student  teacher  actually  reseated  a  problem 
child  and  isolated  the  other  offender.  Later  she  was 
commended  by  the  cooperating  teacher  for  the  action  because 
it  was  regarded  as  effective  in  reinforcing  the  desired 
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behavior  . 

i 

8.  Review  of  Performance.  The  introductory  topic 
in  this  category  would  most  often  be  the  supervisor  asking 
the  student  teacher  "How  did  the  lesson  go"  or  "What  did  you 
think  of  the  lesson?"  The  student  teacher  would  then  review 
the  previous  lesson,  going  over  what  she  thought  were 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  asking  the  supervisor  to  comment 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  lesson  which  were  of  concern 
to  the  student  teacher. 

Another  approach  involved  the  supervisor  handing 
over  observation  notes  of  the  previous  lesson  and  inviting 
the  student  teacher  to  react  to  the  various  comments  made  by 
the  supervisor. 

A  third,  but  almost  as  frequently  used  approach,  was 
a  straight  forward  complimentary  comment  by  the  supervisor 
to  the  student  teacher,  for  example,  "That  was  a  great 
lesson.  I  could  almost  see  the  kids  enjoying  it.  That  is 
what  I  call  an  effective  teaching  and  learning  situation." 

In  this  specific  instance,  the  student  teacher  modestly 
responded:  "Thank  you,  but  I  wish  I  had  not  introduced 

that  topic  at  the  beginning.  It  almost  ruined  my  whole 
lesson. "  A  step  by  step  discussion  would  then  follow  between 
the  supervisor  and  student  teacher. 

The  least  frequently  used  approach  involved  an 
instance  during  which  the  supervisor  gave  all  of  the 
comments  about  the  lesson  and  then  asked  the  already 
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frustrated  or  exhilarated  student  teacher  to  "comment  on  the 
comments . " 

9.  Informal  Conversation.  Job  interviews  were  the 
major  topics  in  informal  conversation.  This  was  under¬ 
standable  since  the  student  teachers  were  in  their  final 
weeks  at  university  and  had  developed  an  understandable 
interest  in  job  opportunities.  The  supervisors  were  equally 
keen  to  know  where  the  student  teachers  might  likely  find 
employment . 

Occasionally  the  student  teachers  and  supervisors, 
especially  faculty  consultants,  laughed  and  joked  about 
week-end  parties,  government  policies  (especially  those 
related  to  university  education),  and  other  tension  relieving 
topics.  Weather  and  sports  were  sometimes  mentioned  some¬ 
where  during  the  discussion,  and  probably  served  to  relieve 
tension  or  establish  communication  lines. 

10.  Others.  The  topics  which  fell  under  "Other" 
categories  included  mainly  setting  up  a  schedule  for  the 
faculty  consultants*  visits,  the  student  teachers'  workloads 
and  timetable,  hours  and  length  of  the  student  teaching 
period,  and  final  evaluation.  During  the  supervisory 
sessions  led  by  faculty  consultants,  the  student  teachers 
also  discussed  the  cooperating  teacher-student  teacher 
relationship,  concerns  arising  from  long  hours  spent  on 
planning  lessons,  and  what  was  happening  with  other  student 
teachers  in  other  schools.  In  the  sessions  with  cooperating 
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teachers,  the  student  teachers  asked  when  they  would  be 
expected  to  teach  their  classes  alone,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  student  teaching. 

Whenever  the  final  evaluation  was  discussed,  the 
student  teachers  tended  to  be  concerned  about  whether  they 
would  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  and  what  the  nature  of 
the  involvement  would  be.  The  other  topics  which  were 
mentioned  in  this  category  included  recommendations  by  the 
supervisors  of  upcoming  events  such  as  professional  develop¬ 
ment  days  and  conferences  to  the  student  teachers,  sharing 
by  student  teachers  of  their  concerns  about  lengthy  periods 
of  student  teaching  and,  the  effects  of  unexpected  visits  by 
the  faculty  consultants  on  the  student  teachers'  classroom 
performances . 

Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  the 

Topics  and  Time  Spent  on  Each 

for  the  Total  Sample 

In  Table  22  is  presented  a  summary  of  the  percent  of 
occurrence  and  time  spent  on  each  of  the  topics  for  the  total 
sample . 

Examination  of  Table  22  reveals  that  the  topic  that 
occurred  most  frequently  in  the  275  occurrences  was  classroom 
management  (23.3$).  The  other  topics  discussed  during 
supervisory  feedback  sessions,  in  descending  order  of  percent 
of  occurrence  were  as  follows:  presentation  of  lesson 
(21,2$);  review  of  performance  (11.3$);  instructional 
planning  (11.3$);  content  of  lesson  (9-5$) »  others  (8.7$); 
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TABLE  22 

Occurrence  and  Time  Spent  on  Each 
Topic  for  all  the  Supervisors 


Occurrence 

Time 

Spent  in 

Minutes 

Topic  Areas 

f 

% 

Total 

% 

Mean 

Classroom  Management 

64 

23.3 

120,0 

26.8 

1.9 

Presentation  of 
Lesson 

58 

21.1 

110.0 

24 . 6 

1.9 

Instructional 

Planning 

31 

11.3 

62.5 

14.0 

2.0 

Review  of 

Performance 

31 

11.3 

21.5 

4.8 

0.7 

Content  of  Lesson 

26 

9.5 

42.0 

9.4 

1 . 6 

Others 

24 

8.7 

24.0 

5.4 

1.0 

Discipline 

18 

6.5 

36.0 

8.0 

2.0 

Personal  Qualities 

10 

3-6 

18. 5 

4.1 

1.8 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
personal  Relation¬ 
ship 

9 

3-3 

10.0 

2.2 

1.1 

Informal 

Conversation 

4 

1.5 

3.5 

0.8 

0.9 

Total 

275 

100.0 

448.0 

100.0 

1 . 6 

. 

, 
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discipline  (6.5$);  personal  qualities  (3.6$);  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationship  (3*3$);  and,  informal  conver¬ 
sation  (1.5$) • 

A  consideration  of  the  total  time  spent  on  each 
topic  in  the  same  Table  22  shows  an  obvious  relationship 
between  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  topics  and  the  total 
time  spent  on  the  topics.  Thus  the  topics  that  were  most 
frequently  discussed  had  the  most  total  time  spent  on  them. 
Once  again,  classroom  management  and  presentation  of  lesson 
had  almost  twice  as  much  total  percent  of  time  spent  on  them 
as  instructional  planning  and  content  of  lesson  and  three 
to  four  times  as  much  time  spent  on  them  as  the  remaining 
topics . 

Inspection  of  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  on 
each  topic  per  session,  however,  revealed  a  slightly 
different  order  of  events.  The  average  time  provides  a 
basis  for  understanding  how  much  time  was  spent  on  each  topic 
per  session  even  if  it  occurred  only  once  during  the  whole 
feedback  session. 

Instructional  planning  and  discipline,  although 
they  occurred  less  frequently  than  some  of  the  other  topics, 
had  the  highest  average  amount  of  time  (X  =  2.0  min.)  spent 
on  them.  What  this  means  is  that  whenever  these  topics  were 
discussed,  regardless  of  their  lower  frequency  of  occurrence, 
more  time  was  spent  on  discussing  them  than  on  the  other 
topics.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  their  importance  in 
the  student  teachers*  performance  and  of  the  difficulties 
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experienced  in  obtaining  acceptable  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
topics . 

Classroom  management  and  presentation  of  lesson  had 
closer  average  time  (X  =  1.9  mins.)  spent  on  them  to  that 
spent  on  instructional  planning  and  discipline.  Personal 
qualities  (X  =  1.8  mins.)  and  content  of  lesson  (X  =  1.6 
mins.)  had  the  third  highest  average  time  spent  on  them  per 
session.  The  other  topics,  however,  had  only  half  as  much 
time  spent  on  them  as  was  spent  on  instructional  planning, 
discipline  and  classroom  management  (see  Table  22). 

Discussion.  It  may  be  stated  from  the  findings 
that  classroom  management  and  presentation  of  lesson  were 
possibly  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  student  teaching 
since  they  were  discussed  twice  as  frequently  as  were 
instructional  planning  and  review  of  performance,  and  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  the  other  topics. 

On  the  one  hand  these  two  areas  were  possibly  the 
ones  in  which  the  student  teachers  demonstrated  their 
teaching  skills  to  the  greatest  extent,  independent  of  the 
faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers.  Their  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  varied  classroom  situations  and  their  ability  to 
adapt  their  lessons  to  suit  particular  needs,  moods  and  other 
contingencies  may  have  become  evident  in  these  two  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  that  the  student 
teachers  were  having  the  most  problems  in  these  twp  areas. 
Their  ability  to  improvise  and  deal  with  problem  cases 
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would  therefore  be  put  to  the  test  mostly  in  these  areas, 
consequently  resulting  in  the  supervisors  talking  about  these 
two  topics  most  frequently. 

If  the  student  teachers  had  opportunities  to  'act' 
in  their  own  ways  in  their  classroom  management  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson,  then  they  were  bound  to  perform  just  as 
well  as  they  could  and  to  make  mistakes  or  fail  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  supervisors.  Compliments,  clarifications, 
explanations,  and  sometimes  misunderstandings  would  therefore 
help  to  explain  the  more  frequent  mention  of  these  two 
important  topics.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
other  topics  were  not  important.  In  most  cases  as  the 
discussions  went  back  and  forth  between  classroom  management 
and  presentation  of  lesson,  a  mention  would  be  made  of 
instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson  and  discipline, 
and  these  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  performance. 
Thus,  most  of  these  topics  had  overlapping  themes  with  the 
main  themes  comprising  classroom  management  and  presentation 
of  lesson.  The  topics  included  under  "Others"  were  highly 
varied  and  had  the  lower  percent  of  occurrence.  Some  of 
these  topics  were  not  necessarily  related  to  the  lesson 
and  needed  no  repeated  clarifications.  Personal  qualities, 
nature  of  interpersonal  relationship  and  informal  conver¬ 
sation  were  topics  which  could  be  both  sensitive  and  also 
applicable  to  a  particular  supervisor,  student  teacher, 
school,  classroom  or  grade  level  and  pupils.  In  most  cases, 
a  brief  mention  or  two  served  to  clarify  the  point  in 
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question. 

/ 

Comparison  of  Occurrence  of  Topics 

for  Faculty  Consultants  and 

Cooperating  Teachers 

The  data  presented  in  Table  23  show  the  differences 
in  the  frequency  and  percent  of  occurrence  of  the  topics 
in  the  faculty  consultants”  and  the  cooperating  teachers” 
feedback  sessions. 

An  observation  from  Table  23  is  that  the  faculty 
consultants  discussed  the  "Other"  topics,  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationships,  informal  conversation, 
discipline,  and  personal  qualities,  more  frequently  than 
cooperating  teachers.  The  cooperating  teachers  however, 
discussed  content  of  lesson,  review  of  performance, 
instructional  planning,  presentation  of  lesson,  and  classroom 
management  more  than  faculty  consultants. 

Discussion.  The  figures  presented  in  Table  23  above 
indicate  that  there  were  some  differences  in  the  frequency 
and  percent  of  occurrence  of  the  topics  in  the  faculty 
consultants*  and  cooperating  teachers*  feedback  sessions. 

Such  differences,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  signi¬ 
ficant  . 

Generally,  however  the  occurrence  of  the  topics 
seemed  higher  in  the  cooperating  teachers'  sessions  for 
topics  which  had  higher  frequencies  of  occurrence  for  the 
total  sample,  and  higher  in  the  faculty  consultants' 
sessions  for  topics  which  had  lower  frequencies  of  occurrence 
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TABLE  23 


Comparison  of  Occurrence  of  the  Topics 
in  the  Faculty  Consultants9  and  the 
Cooperating  Teachers*  Feedback 
Sessions 


Topic  Areas  1 

Faculty 

Consultants 

Cooperating 

Teachers 

Difference 

f 

°fo 

f 

% 

t 

Classroom 

Management 

37 

23.1 

27 

23.5 

-0.4 

Presentation  of 

Lesson 

33 

20.6 

25 

21.7 

-1.1 

Others 

17 

10.6 

7 

6 , 1 

+4.5 

Instructional 

Planning 

16 

10.0 

15 

13.O 

-3.0 

Review  of 

Performance 

16 

10.0 

15 

13.O 

-3.0 

Content  of  Lesson 

12 

7.5 

14 

12.2 

-4.7 

Discipline 

11 

6.9 

7 

6 . 1 

00 

• 

0 

+ 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
personal  Relationship 

8 

5.0 

1 

0.9 

+4.1 

Personal  Qualities 

6 

3.8 

4 

3.5 

+  0.3 

Informal 

Conversation 

4 

2.5 

0 

0.0 

+2.5 

Total 

160 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

— 
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for  the  total  sample. 

The  more  frequently  occurring  topics  could  have 
been  more  objectively  related  to  classroom  teaching  and 
observable  lesson  presentation  and  general  performance. 

Both  the  cooperating  teachers  and  faculty  consultants  could 
therefore  discuss  them  confidently  based  on  observable, 
tangible  data.  The  cooperating  teachers  discussed  them  even 
more  frequently  since  they  were  with  the  student  teachers 
almost  all  of  the  time  every  day  of  classroom  teaching.  The 
faculty  consultants  discussed  them  almost  as  frequently 
although  slightly  less  since  they  were  able  to  observe  each 
student  teacher  only  once  or  twice  a  week  given  faculty 
commitments  at  the  university.  Whereas  each  cooperating 
teacher  was  responsible  for  only  one  student  teacher,  thus 
having  more  concentrated  observation  and  feedback  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  faculty  consultants  had  each  at  least  four  to 
six  student  teachers.  This  placed  some  constraint  on  what 
they  could  talk  about,  how  often  they  could  talk  about  it 
and  how  much  time  they  could  dedicate  to  talking  about  it. 

The  topics  that  occurred  least  frequently  were  such 
that  they  tended  to  be  related  to  personal,  subjective  or 
disciplinary  aspects  of  student  teachers*  classroom  teaching. 
As  such,  a  ‘sensitive*  relationship  like  that  between  the 
cooperating  teachers  and  student  teachers  could  only  be 
maintained  by  more  objective  approaches.  The  faculty 
consultants,  who  had  more  background  information  on  the 
student  teachers,  having  been  the  student  teachers1' 
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instructors  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  could  discuss 
these  topics  more  confidently  without  as  great  a  fear  of 
affecting  the  relationship  as  the  cooperating  teachers  had. 
The  part  that  cooperating  teachers  played  in  the  final 
evaluation  of  student  teachers  could  have  also  created  an 
uneasy  atmosphere. 

Comparison  of  Time  Spent  on  Each 

Topic  by  Faculty  Consultants 

and  Cooperating  Teachers 

The  percent  of  total  time  and  the  average  time  spent 
on  each  topic  by  the  faculty  consultants  and  the  cooperating 
teachers'  are  presented  in  Table  24.  The  data  in  Table  24 
indicate  that  faculty  consultants  spent  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  time  discussing  discipline,  classroom  management, 
personal  qualities,  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship, 
"other"  topics  and  informal  conversation.  The  cooperating 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  time  discussing  instructional  planning,  content  of 
lesson,  review  of  performance  and  presentation  of  lesson. 

Observation  of  the  differences  in  the  average  time 
spent  on  the  topics  indicates  that  the  faculty  consultants 
spent  more  average  time  discussing  discipline  and  personal 
qualities.  The  cooperating  teachers  spent  more  average  time 
than  the  faculty  consultants  in  discussing  instructional 
planning.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  average  time  spent 
by  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  discussing 
content  of  lesson  and  the  "other"  topics. 


Comparison  of  Time*  Spent  on  Each  Topic  in  the  Faculty 
Consultants'  and  Cooperating  Teachers'  Feedback  Sessions 
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Discussion.  There  was  a  general  tendency  for 
cooperating  teachers  to  spend  more  time  than  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  in  performance  related  topics  such  as  presentation  of 
lesson,  instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson  and  review 
of  performance,  the  same  topics  that  occurred  more  frequently 
and  had  more  overall  time  spent  on  them.  Faculty  consul¬ 
tants,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  spend  more  time  than  the 
cooperating  teachers  on  subjective  person-related  topics 
like  personal  qualities,  quality  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ship,  discipline,  informal  conversation  and  the  "other" 
topics.  Again,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  closer  working 
relationship  between  the  cooperating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  on  a  daily  basis  may  have  contributed  to  their 
spending  more  time  on  the  performance  related  topics  than  the 
faculty  consultants . 

The  Number  of  Topics  that 

Occurred  per  Session 

The  average  number  of  topics  that  occurred  per 
session  in  the  faculty  consultants*  and  cooperating  teachers* 
feedback  sessions  are  shown  in  Table  48  together  with  the 
data  for  sub-problem  4:2.  A  consideration  of  the  average 
number  of  topics  that  occurred  per  session  for  the  total 
sample  indicates  that  an  average  of  4.65  topics  were  dis¬ 
cussed  per  session.  The  faculty  consultants,  however,  used 
fewer  topics  (4.20)  per  session  than  the  cooperating  teachers 
who  used  an  average  of  5«45  topics  per  session  (see  page  215). 
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Discussion .  From  the  figures  presented  above,  the 
cooperating  teachers  tended  to  discuss  more  topics  per 
session  than  the  faculty  consultants.  Once  again,  the  amount 
of  time  available  for  closer  interactions  between  cooperating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  on  a  more  regular  basis  may 
explain  this.  The  implications  of  the  average  number  of 
topics  discussed  per  session  for  the  effectiveness  of  super¬ 
visory  feedback  are  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  sub¬ 
problem  4s  2. 

Pattern  of  Initiation  of  Topics 

A  summary  of  percent  of  initiation  of  topics  for 
the  total  sample  is  presented  in  Table  25 .  Data  in  Table  25 
suggest  that  except  for  classroom  management,  informal 
conversation  and  discipline  where  there  seemed  to  be  a 
balance  in  the  initiation  of  topics  by  the  supervisors  and 
student  teachers,  the  supervisors  tended  to  initiate  most 
of  the  other  topics  almost  all  of  the  time  as  indicated  by 
the  high  range  of  percent  of  supervisor  initiation  of  topics 
(65  to  90  percent).  These  figures  suggest  that  the  super¬ 
visory  feedback  sessions  were,  in  most  cases,  directive  and 
dominated  by  supervisory  comments  and  suggestions.  The 
student  teachers  tended  only  to  respond  to  supervisors' 
questions,  comments  or  challenges. 

Comparison  of  Topic  Initiation 

Between  Faculty  Consultants 

and  Student  Teachers 


The  data  showing  percent  of  the  pattern  of  initiation 
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TABLE  25 

Frequency  and  Percent-  of  Initiation 
of  Topics  for  the  Total  Sample 


Topic  Areas 

Supervisor 

Student 

Teacher 

Both 

Total 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Personal 

Qualities 

9 

90.0 

0 

'  0.0 

1 

10.0 

10 

3.6 

Instructional 

Planning 

26 

83.9 

4 

12.9 

1 

3.2 

31 

11.3 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
personal 
Relationship 

7 

77.8 

0 

0.0 

2 

22,2 

9 

3.3 

Content  of  Lesson 

20 

76.9 

4 

15.4 

2 

7.7 

26 

9.5 

Review  of 
Performance 

22 

7l.o 

6 

19.4 

3 

9.7 

31 

11.3 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

38 

65 . 5 

11 

19.0 

9 

15.5 

58 

21.1 

Classroom 

Management 

3^ 

53.1 

14 

21.9 

16 

25.0 

64 

23.3 

Informal 

Conversation 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

1.5 

Others 

12 

50.0 

7 

29.2 

5 

20.8 

24 

8.7 

Discipline 

8 

44.4 

8 

44.4 

2 

11.1 

18 

6.5 

TOTAL 

178 

64.7 

56 

20.4 

41 

14.9 

275 

100.0 

' 
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of  the  topics  between  faculty  consultants  and  student 
teachers  are  included  in  Table  26.  The  figures  in  Table  26 
suggest  that  the  faculty  consultants  significantly  dominated 
the  initiation  of  instructional  planning  (8 7-5$) »  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationship  (8 7*5$) »  content  of  lesson  (83.3$), 
personal  qualities  (83.3$) »  review  of  performance  (68.8$), 
and  presentation  of  lesson  (63.6$).  The  faculty  consultants 
also  initiated  more  frequently  the  "other"  topics  and  class¬ 
room  management.  The  faculty  consultants  and  student 
teachers  initiated  informal  conversation  as  a  topic  for 
discussion  in  the  feedback  sessions  almost  equally.  The 
student  teachers  dominated  the  initiation  of  discipline, 
though,  to  a  smaller  extent  (4 5*5%) •  Initiation  of  the 
topics  by  both  faculty  consultants  and  student  teachers  was 
limited  within  the  range  of  29$  for  initiation  of  classroom 
management  to  6.3$  for  initiation  of  review  of  performance. 
There  was  no  such  interactive  initiation  of  instructional 
planning,  content  of  lesson  and  informal  conversation. 

Comparison  of  Topics  of  Initiation 

Between  Cooperating  Teacners 

and  Student  Teachers 

In  Table  27  are  presented  data  showing  percent  of 
initiation  of  topics  between  cooperating  teachers  and  student 
teachers.  The  figures  on  Table  27  indicate  that  the 
cooperating  teachers  initiated  most  frequently  personal 
qualities  all  of  the  time,  instructional  planning  80,8$  of 
the  time,  review  of  performance  73*3$  of  the  time,  content 
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TABLE  26 

Comparison  of  Initiation  of  Topics 
Between  Faculty  Consultants  and 
Student  Teachers 


Tonic  Areas 

Faculty 

Consultant 

Student 

Teacher 

Both 

Total 

f 

°/o 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Instructional 

Planning 

14 

87.5 

2 

12.5 

0 

0.0 

16 

10.0 

Quality  of 

Interpersonal 

Relationship 

7 

87.5 

0 

0.0 

1 

12.5 

8 

5.0 

Content  of  Lesson 

10 

83-3 

2 

16.7 

0 

0.0 

12 

7.5 

Personal  Qualities 

5 

83-3 

0 

0.0 

1 

16.7 

6 

3.8 

Review  of 
Performance 

11 

68.8 

4 

25.0 

1 

6.3 

16 

10.0 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

21 

63 . 6 

8 

24.2 

4 

12.1 

33 

20 . 6 

Others 

10 

58.8 

4 

23.5 

3 

17.6 

17 

10.6 

Classroom 

Management 

21 

56  0  8 

5 

13.5 

11 

29.7 

37 

23.1 

Informal 

Conversation 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

2.5 

Discipline 

4 

36.4 

5 

45.5 

2 

18.2 

11 

6.9 

TOTAL 

105 

65 . 6 

32 

20.0 

23 

14.4 

160 

100.0 
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TABLE  2 7 

Comparison  of  Percent  of  Initiation  of 
Topics  Between  Cooperating  Teachers 
and  Student  Teachers 


Topic  Areas 

Cooperating 

Teachers 

Student 

Teacher 

Both 

Total 

f 

* 

f 

fo 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Personal 

Qualities 

4 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

3.5 

Instructional 

Planning 

12 

80.0 

2 

13.3 

1 

6.7 

15 

13.0 

Review  of 
Performance 

11 

73.3 

2 

13.3 

2 

13.3 

15 

13.0 

Content  of  Lesson 

10 

71.4 

2 

14.3 

2 

14.3 

14 

12.2 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

17 

68.0 

3 

12.0 

5 

20.0 

25 

21.7 

Discipline 

4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

0 

0.0 

7 

6 . 1 

Classroom 

Management 

13 

48.1 

9 

33.3 

5 

18.5 

27 

13.0 

Others 

2 

28.6 

3 

42.9 

2 

28.6 

7 

6 . 1 

Informal 

Conversation 

0 

OoO 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Quality  of 

Interpersonal 

Relationship 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

0.9 

TOTAL 

73 

63-5 

24 

20  0  9 

18 

15.7 

115 

100.0 
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of  lesson  71.4%  of  the  time  and  presentation  of  lesson  68.0% 
of  the  time.  The  cooperating  teachers  also  initiated 
discipline  (57. 1$)  and  classroom  management  (48.1  %>)  more 
frequently.  The  student  teachers  only  initiated  the  "Other" 
topics  for  discussion,  and  this  to  a  much  lesser  extent 
(42.9%).  The  only  interactive  occasion  was  when  both  the 
cooperating  teachers  and  student  teachers  initiated  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  as  a  topic  for  discussion. 

The  range  for  interactive  initiation  of  topics 
between  cooperating  teachers  and  student  teachers  was  also 
limited  from  28.6%  for  interactive  initiation  of  "Other" 
topics  to  6.7%  for  interactive  initiation  of  instructional 
planning.  There  was  no  interactive  initiation  of  topics 
like  personal  qualities,  discipline  and  informal 
conversation. 

Discussion.  Interpretations  of  the  observations 
above  suggest  that  faculty  consultants  took  the  initiative 
in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  related  to  the  "theories"  of 
teaching.  Since  the  faculty  consultants  were  the  student 
teachers'  instructors,  they  may  have  had  more  interest  in 
observing  that  the  theories  the  student  teachers  were  taught 
at  the  university  had  been  properly  learned  and  utilized  in 
practice  in  the  form  of  instructional  planning,  organizing 
the  contents  of  the  lesson,  managing  the  class  and  relating 
to  the  children  and  staff  in  the  school. 

The  cooperating  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  made 


' 
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observations  based  on  their  actual  teaching  experience  in 
the  relevant  grade  levels  and  those  aspects  of  teaching  which 
enhanced  pupil  learning  and  were  acceptable  practices  in  the 
school.  Thus  the  cooperating  teachers  had  more  interest  in 
personal  qualities,  presentation  of  lesson,  discipline  and 
review  of  performance.  Those  aspects  of  personal  qualities 
that  cooperating  teachers  discussed  mainly  comprised 
compliments  of  student  teachers*  poise,  voice,  tone  and 
personality  while  teaching.  Whereas  faculty  consultants 
dominated  sessions  in  topic  areas  which  probably  suggested 
"the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be"  the  cooperating  teachers 
dominated  the  sessions  in  topics  that  perhaps  suggested  "the 
way  it  is,  the  way  it  works  and  the  way  it  has  worked  for  me 
and  the  pupils  and  so  can  work  for  you."  The  student 
teachers,  however,  only  responded  where  necessary  or  engaged 
in  other  topics  which  would  not  "unveil  whatever  the  super¬ 
visor  did  not  observe"  except  when  it  was  a  serious 
discipline  case  of  a  known  problem  child  or  some  successful 
innovative  attempts  by  the  student  teacher  to  do  something 
new  or  different.  As  such,  the  student  teachers'  dominated 
discussions  relating  to  discipline  in  the  faculty  consultants 
sessions  and  those  related  to  the  "other"  topics  in  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers'  sessions.  In  general,  there  was  very  minimal 
interactive  discussion  of  the  topics  between  supervisors 


and  student  teachers. 
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Topics  with  Which  Feedback 

Sessions  Started  Out 

i 

In  Table  28,  frequency  of  the  topics  with  which  the 
supervisory  feedback  sessions  started  out  is  presented. 

Review  of  performance  was  the  topic  most  used  (3 5.5%)  in 
starting  out  the  sessions.  The  cooperating  teachers,  however, 
used  this  topic  more  than  twice  (54.5$)  as  often  as  the 
faculty  consultants  (25. 0$) .  The  second  most  used  topic  in 
starting  out  the  sessions  was  instructional  planning  (16.1$). 
The  cooperating  teachers  also  used  this  topic  in  starting  out 
their  sessions  more  (18.2$)  than  did  the  faculty  consultants 
(15,1$) .  The  topics  which  were  used  less  frequently  in 
starting  out  the  sessions  were  presentation  of  lesson 
(12.9$),  discipline  (9«7%)>  classroom  management  (9»7$)  and 
content  of  lesson  (9.7$)*  These  topics  were,  however,  used 
more  frequently  in  starting  out  faculty  consultants'  sessions 
than  in  starting  out  cooperating  teacher's  sessions.  The 
least  frequently  used  topics  in  starting  out  either  of  the 
sessions  were  personal  qualities  (3*2$)  and  the  "other" 
topics  (3.2$) .  Personal  qualities  and  the  "Other"  topics 
were  only  used  by  faculty  consultants  to  start  out  their 
sessions . 

Quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  and  informal 
conversation  were  not  used  at  all  in  starting  out  either 
of  the  sessions. 

Discussion.  That  review  of  performance  was  the 
topic  most  frequently  used  in  starting  out  the  sessions  can 
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TABLE  28 


Frequency  and  Percent  of  the  Topics  with  Which 
Supervisory  Feedback  Sessions 
Started  Out 


Topic  Areas 

Faculty 

Consultants 

Cooperating 

Teachers 

Total 

f 

ft 

°/o 

f 

% 

Review  of 
Performance 

5 

25.0 

6 

54.5 

11 

35.5 

Instructional 

Planning 

3 

15.0 

2 

18.2 

5 

16.1 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

3 

15.0 

1 

9.1 

4 

12.9 

Discipline 

3 

15.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

9.7 

Content  of 

Lesson 

2 

10.0 

1 

9.1 

3 

9.7 

Classroom 

Management 

2 

10.0 

1 

9.1 

3 

9.7 

Personal 

Qualities 

1 

5.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Other  Topics 

1 

5.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

TOTAL 

20 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

* 
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be  explained  in  terms  of  the  expectations  the  supervisors 
and  student  teachers  have  of  each  other  regarding  a 
previously  taught  lesson.  Neither  supervisor  nor  student  is 
sure  where  or  how  to  start  out  the  session.  To  establish 
rapport  and  set  the  discussion  topics  going  without  being 
critical  at  the  outset  and  therefore  blocking  further 
communication,  the  supervisors  started  out  more  frequently 
on  the  neutral  ground:  "What  did  you  think  of  the  lesson 
o  .  .?"  By  the  time  the  student  teacher  commented  on  various 
parts  of  the  lesson,  the  supervisor  would  be  ready  to  analyze 
the  identified  concerns  and  the  session  would  be  under  way. 
The  least  frequently  used  topics  were  sensitive  ones  which 
needed  supervisor's  tactfulness  in  mentioning  sometime 
during  the  session  without  necessarily  creating  tension. 
Performance  may  also  be  more  related  to  pupil  learning  than 
personal  qualities  and  other  person-oriented  topics. 

The  Sequence  of  Occurrence  of 

the  Topics 

The  sequence  of  occurrence  of  the  topics  as  initial 
and  second  topics  are  presented  in  Table  29  for  the  total 
sample,  Table  30  for  faculty  consultants  and,  Table  31  for 
cooperating  teachers. 

Classroom  Management  was  the  most  frequently 
occurring  topic  both  as  an  initial  topic  (2^.0%)  and  as  a 
second  topic  (25.0$),  for  all  the  three  circumstances 
included  in  the  tables.  Presentation  of  lesson  was  the 
second  most  frequently  occurring  topic  as  an  initial  topic 
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strong  link  (26%  -  50%) 


Percent  of  Sequence  of  Occurrence  of  the  Topics  as 
Initial  and  Second  Topics  in  the  Faculty 
Consultants'  Feedback  Sessions 
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(19*3$  f°r  total  sample;  17.9$  in  faculty  consultants' 

sessions  and  21.2$  in  cooperating  teachers'  sessions)  and  as 
a  second  topic  (22,1$  for  the  total  sample;  21.4$  in 
cooperating  teachers'  sessions).  The  other  topics  which 
occurred  less  frequently  as  initial  and  second  topics  were 
instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson,  review  of  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  other  topics.  As  initial  and  second  topics, 
personal  qualities,  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship 
and  informal  conversation  occurred  least  frequently  in  all 
the  sessions. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  29,  30  and  31  also 

provided  some  insight  into  the  strength  of  the  linkage 

between  initial  and  second  topics  which  in  turn,  were  used 

to  describe  the  nature  in  which  the  topics  tended  to  be 

> 

discussed  in  relation  to  each  other. 

For  the  total  sample,  (Table  29)  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  had  a  relatively  strong  link  as  a  second  topic,  to 
quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  (44.4$),  presentation 
of  lesson  (40.4$);  discipline  (40.0$);  review  of  performance 
(39*3$);  other  topics  (33*3$)  and  personal  qualities  (30*0$) 
and  a  relatively  weak  link  to  content  of  lesson  (23.1$)  and 
instructional  planning  (16.0$).  The  same  strength  of  linkage 
was  observed  in  faculty  consultants'  and  cooperating  teachers' 
sessions  though  the  percentage  points  differed  slightly.  In 
cooperating  teachers'  sessions,  for  example,  classroom 
management  had  a  very  strong  link  (53*8$)  as  a  second  topic 
to  review  of  performance. 
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Presentation  of  lesson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
relatively  strong  link  as  a  second  topic  to  informal 
conversation  (50.0$),  classroom  management  (44.3$) »  content 
of  lesson  (34.6$)  and  personal  qualities  (30.0$),  and  a 
relatively  weak  link  as  a  second  topic  to  quality  of  inter¬ 
personal  relationship  (22,2$),  instructional  planning  (16.0$), 
other  topics  (14 .3$),  review  of  performance  (10.7$),  and 
discipline  ( 6.7 $) .  The  other  stronger  links  were  observed 
between  review  of  performance  as  a  second  topic  to  informal 
conversation  (50.0$),  other  topics  as  a  second  topic  to 
instructional  planning  (40.0$),  instructional  planning  as  a 
second  topic  to  other  topics  (33*3$) »  and  personal  qualities 
as  a  second  topic  to  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship 

(33. 3f*). 

In  the  faculty  consultants'  feedback  sessions,  a 
very  strong  link  was  found  to  exist  between  the  other  topics 
as  second  topics  to  instructional  planning  (61.5%).  The 
other  strong  linkages  of  second  topics  to  initial  topics 
included  presentation  of  lesson  to  informal  conversation 
(50.0$),  review  of  performance  to  informal  conversation 
(50.0$),  classroom  management  to  quality  of  interpersonal 
relationship  (50.0$),  presentation  of  lesson  to  classroom 
management  (45*7^) >  classroom  management  to  presentation 
of  lesson  (44.0$),  presentation  of  lesson  to  content  of 
lesson  (41.7$),  instructional  planning  to  other  topics 
(40.0$) ,  personal  qualities  to  quality  of  interpersonal 
relationship  (37.5$),  presentation  of  lesson  to  personal 
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qualities  (37-5%) »  classroom  management  to  discipline  (33.370 
and  classroom  management  to  other  topics  (33.3%). 

In  the  cooperating  teachers'  feedback  sessions,  a 
significantly  strong  link  (100.0%)  existed  between  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson  as  a  second  topic  to  quality  of  inter¬ 
personal  relationship,  and  a  very  strong  link  (53*8%)  existed 
between  classroom  management  as  a  second  topic  to  review  of 
performance.  The  other  strong  links  were  observed  in  the 
occurrence  of  classroom  management  as  a  second  topic  to 
personal  qualities  and  to  discipline  (50.0%) ,  presentation 
of  lesson  as  a  second  topic  to  classroom  management  (42.3%), 
content  of  lesson  as  a  second  topic  to  instructional  planning 
(41.7%) »  classroom  management  as  a  second  topic  to  presenta¬ 
tion  of  lesson  (36.4%),  presentation  of  lesson  as  a  second 
topic  to  instructional  planning  (33*3%) »  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  second  topic  to  other  topics  (33*3%) »  and  review 
of  performance  as  a  second  topic  to  discipline  (33*3%)*  The 
pictorial  representations  of  the  linkage  are  included  in 
Appendix  I  as  Figures  1  and  2. 

Discussion.  Classroom  management  and  presentation 
of  lesson  were  the  most  frequently  occurring  topics  both  as 
initial  and  as  second  topics.  To  a  certain  extent  the  two 
topics  may  be  seen  as  the  core  or  key  topics  in  feedback 
sessions.  The  observation  that  they  tended  to  have  stronger 
links  as  initial  and  as  second  topics  to  most  of  the  other 
topics  in  both  sessions  may  suggest  that  they  may  have  some 
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useful  relationship  to  effective  teaching.  Most  other 
teaching  performance  results  from,  or  depends  on  classroom 
management  and  presentation  of  lesson  as  portrayed  by  their 
frequency  of  occurrence.  There  were  however  other  topics 
that  had  reasonably  strong  links  with  the  initial  topics. 

Such  were  instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson,  review 
of  performance,  discipline  and  the  other  topics.  These 
topics,  though  they  did  not  occur  as  frequently,  as  initial 
or  second  topics,  warrant  some  reasonable  amount  of  attention 
if  teaching  is  to  be  successful.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  topics  as  weakly  linked  to  the  initial  topics 
suggested  this  caution.  Particular  attention,  however, 
should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  interpersonal  realtionship 
and  personal  qualities  if  successful  presentation  of  lesson 
and  classroom  management  is  the  goal. 

A  final  observation  was  that  informal  conversation 
could  be  an  isolated  topic  especially  as  implied  in  lack  of 
linkage  with  any  other  topic  in  cooperating  teachers'  feed¬ 
back  sessions,  or  it  could  be  a  general  topic  of  discussion 
encompassing  some  aspects  of  presentation  of  lesson  as  an 
informal  way  of  reviewing  the  student  teachers'  performance 
as  suggested  by  the  strong  link  between  the  three  topics 
observed  in  the  faculty  consultants'  feedback  sessions. 

% 

Topics  with  Which  Supervisory 

Sessions  Ended 

The  frequency  of  the  topics  with  which  supervisory 
feedback  sessions  ended  is  presented  in  Table  32 . 
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TABLE  32 


/ 

Frequency  and  Percent  of  the  Topics  with  Which 
Supervisory  Feedback  Sessions 
Ended 


Faculty  Cooperating 

Consultants  Teachers  Total 


Topic  Areas 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

8 

40.0 

3 

27.3 

11 

35.5 

Instructional 

Planning 

3 

15.0 

3 

27.3 

6 

19.4 

Classroom 

Management 

2 

10.0 

1 

9.1 

3 

9.7 

Discipline 

2 

10.0 

1 

9.1 

3 

9.7 

Other  Topics 

2 

10.0 

1 

9.1 

3 

9.7 

Review  of 
Performance 

1 

5.0 

2 

18.2 

3 

9.7 

Informal 

Conversation 

2 

10.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

TOTAL 

20 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

31 

100.0 
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Presentation  of  lesson  was  used  the  most  (3 5*5%)  in  ending 
both  supervisory  sessions.  The  faculty  consultants  however 
used  this  topic  more  often  (40.0%)  than  cooperating  teachers 
(27*3$) •  The  cooperating  teachers  used  instructional 
planning  as  frequently  (27.3$)  as  they  used  presentation  of 
lesson  (27.3%)  and  also  used  review  of  performance  more 
(18.2%)  than  faculty  consultants  (5*0%)  to  end  their  sessions. 
It  was  only  the  faculty  consultants,  however,  who  used 
informal  conversation  to  end  their  sessions  (10.0%).  The 
cooperating  teachers  did  not  use  this  topic  at  all  to  end 
their  feedback  sessions.  Classroom  management,  discipline, 
and  the  "other"  topics  were  used  by  faculty  consultants 
almost  as  frequently  (10.0%)  as  they  were  used  by  cooperating 
teachers  (9.1%)  to  end  the  sessions. 

Discussion.  The  cooperating  teachers  tended  to 
relate  the  previous  lesson  to  the  following  ones  and  this 
tendency  explains  why  they  would  talk  about  presentation  of 
lesson  and  then  instructional  planning.  The  link  assisted 
the  cooperating  teachers  and  student  teachers  in  planning  the 
next  lesson  from  where  the  previous  one  ended.  The  faculty 
consultants  were  less  involved  in  cooperative  planning  of 
the  lesson  and  therefore,  concentrated  their  final  remarks 
more  on  what  they  observed  during  the  teaching  (presentation 
of  lesson)  and  what  could  be  maintained  or  done  differently 


next  time. 
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CHAPTER  7 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA:  SATISFACTION 
OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS  WITH 
SUPERVISORY  PRACTICES  IN 
FEEDBACK  SESSIONS 

Chapters  5  and  6  presented  the  data  generated  by  the 
Feedback  Analysis  Form  and  the  Post-Observation  Conference 
Checklist  items.  In  Chapter  7,  analyses  of  the  data 
derived  from  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (Appendix  C) 
items  are  presented  in  order  to  address  research  question  3* 
Research  question  3  investigated  the  extent  to  which  the 
student  teachers  were  satisfied  with  supervisory  practices 
in  feedback  sessions  for  the  entire  period  of  student 
teaching. 


RESEARCH  QUESTION  3 

"To  what  extent  did  the  student  teachers  express  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions  during 
the  student  teaching  period?" 

The  analyses  of  the  data  for  this  research  question 
are  presented  in  this  chapter  in  three  parts.  First, 
a  Factor  Analysis  carried  out  on  the  first  28  items  of  the 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  is  discussed. 

The  second  part  comprises  the  analysis  of  the 
responses  related  to  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with 
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supervisory  feedback  in  enhancing  selected  teaching  practices 
as  well  as  their  satisfaction  with  various  locations  used 

i 

for  holding  feedback  sessions.  The  content  analysis  of 
the  open-ended  items  of  the  questionnaire  is  included  in 
the  final  part  of  the  analyses. 

The  Factor  Analysis 

A  factor  analysis  was  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
the  responses  of  22  usable  questionnaires  returned.  Pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  of  the  eigenvalues  suggested  the  use 
of  a  five- factor  solution  following  the  normal  varimax 
method  of  rotation  (Ferguson,  1971:424)  for  the  28  satis¬ 
faction  items  on  Part  A  of  the  questionnaire. 

Part  A  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  comprised 
28  items  designed  to  elicit  information  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  student  teachers  were  satisfied  with  selected 
processes  of  supervisory  feedback  of  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers.  The  respondents  were  also  asked  to 
give  two  responses  for  each  item;  one  for  the  faculty  consul¬ 
tant  and  one  for  the  cooperating  teacher.  The  results  of 
the  factor  analysis  on  the  two  sets  of  data  are  shown  in 
Table  33.  Elimination  of  certain  items  and  factors  was 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  following  decision  rules 
(Hewitson,  1975:133)* 

1)  Item  loadings  should  be  above  0.447  (or  contri¬ 
bute  20 %  or  more  of  the  variance  to  the  commu- 
nality  of  the  factor) . 

2)  Item  communalities  should  be  above  0.300, 

3)  Item  loadings  should  be  decisively  on  one  factor 
only. 
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TABLE  33 

Factor  Analysis:  Satisfaction  Items 


Factor 

Variable  Communality  1 

Factor 

2 

Factor 

3 

Factor 

4 

Factor 

5 

SAT. 

1 

0.72 

0.12 

-0.01 

0.82 

0.12 

-0.12 

SAT. 

2 

0.71 

0.01 

0.81 

0.0  5 

-0.21 

-0.03 

SAT. 

3 

0.75 

-0.72 

-0.04 

0.20 

-0.31 

-0.30 

SAT. 

4 

0.84 

-0.42 

0.25 

-0.05 

-0.75 

-0.19 

SAT  . 

5 

0.83 

0.81 

-0.03 

0.03 

0.40 

0.11 

SAT. 

6 

0.81 

0.71 

-0.22 

-0.09 

0.49 

0.09 

SAT. 

7 

0.65 

-0.76 

-0.14 

0.14 

-0.19 

-0.04 

SAT. 

8 

0.52 

-0.19 

0.02 

-0.05 

-0.69 

0.04 

SAT. 

9 

0.55 

-0.23 

-0.16 

0.55 

-0.41 

0.01 

SAT. 

10 

0.73 

-0.54 

0.57 

-0.20 

-0.20 

0.18 

SAT. 

11 

0.87 

0.90 

-0.23 

0.11 

0.05 

0.02 

SAT. 

12 

0.77 

0.47 

-0.32 

-0.23 

0.61 

0.13 

SAT. 

13 

0.78 

0.78 

-O.38 

-0.12 

0.12 

0.00 

SAT. 

14 

0.78 

0.69 

-0.24 

-0.29 

0.40 

-0.11 

SAT. 

15 

0.57 

-0.02 

0.05 

0.74 

0.07 

0.12 

SAT. 

16 

0.62 

-0.07 

0.75 

0.17 

0.09 

-0.13 

SAT. 

17 

0 . 66 

0.51 

-0.23 

-0.36 

0.04 

0.46 

SAT. 

18 

0.67 

0.29 

-0.40 

-0.06 

0.23 

0.61 

SAT. 

19 

0.79 

0.81 

0.06 

-0.02 

0.16 

0.32 

SAT. 

20 

0.81 

O.63 

0.11 

-0.04 

0.63 

0.09 

SAT. 

21 

0.29 

-0.04 

0.10 

0.51 

-0.01 

-0.14 

SAT. 

22 

0.59 

-0.25 

0.71 

0.01 

0.12 

-0.12 

SAT  . 

23 

0.80 

-0.22 

-0.27 

0.69 

-0.03 

-0.44 

SAT. 

24 

0.57 

-0.06 

0.64 

-0.09 

-0.31 

-0.23 

SAT. 

25 

0.52 

0.27 

-0.02 

0.43 

0.48 

0.17 

SAT. 

26 

0.58 

0.34 

0.54 

-0.11 

0.30 

0.26 

SAT. 

27 

0 . 66 

-0.30 

-0.18 

0.72 

-0.12 

0.10 

SAT. 

28 

0.70 

-0.07 

ori2 

-0.25 

-0.10 

0.09 

Percent  of 
Variance 

100.0 

Common 

50.7  : 

22.1 

15.3  < 

5.8 

5.1 

Percent  of  Total 
Variance 


73-9 


35.5 


16.3 


11.8  5.7 


4.6 
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4)  The  items  included  in  any  factor  should  fit 
logically  into  that  factor. 

5)  Factors  should  be  subject  to  meaningful  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Given  these  rules,  the  following  procedures  were 
carried  out. 

Satisfaction  items  3»  5»  7>  H ,  13 »  14  and  19  were 
included  in  Factor  One.  Since  the  items  had  a  connotation 
of  collegiality  and  supportiveness,  especially  items  11,  5 
and  19  which  had  the  highest  loadings  of  O.89,  0.81  and  0.81 
respectively,  on  the  factor,  the  first  factor  was  labelled 
Supervisory  Supportiveness.  A  summary  of  the  items  included 
in  Factor  One,  their  descriptive  statements  and  their 
loadings  on  this  factor  are  presented  in  Table  34. 

Satisfaction  items  2,  16,  22,  24,  26  and  28  were 
included  in  Factor  Two.  Items  2  and  28  had  very  high 
loadings  of  0.81  and  0.79  respectively  on  this  factor. 
Consequently,  the  second  factor  was  labelled  Adequacy  of 
Supervisory  Feedback  (see  summary  in  Table  3 5)*‘ 

Items  1,  15  and  2 7  were  considered  for  inclusion  in 
Factor  Three.  All  three  items  had  very  high  loadings 
on  the  factor  with  item  1  having  the  highest  loading  of 
0.82.  Since  two  of  the  three  items  had  an  interactional 
connotation  pertaining  to  supervisory  feedback  sessions, 
the  third  factor  was  labelled  Quality  of  Interaction  in 
Feedback  Sessions.  The  items  included  in  this  factor  are 
summarized  in  Table  36 • 

The  fourth  and  fifth  factors  were  excluded  from 
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TABLE  34 


Items  Included  in  Factor  One: 
Supervisory  Supportiveness 


Variable 

(Item) 

Number 

Statement 

Factor 

Loading 

SAT.* 

3 

My  self-confidence  as  a  teacher  has 
been  lowered  as  a  result  of  the  feed¬ 
back  session. 

-0.72 

SAT. 

5 

I  appreciated  the  supportive  spirit 
evident  in  the  feedback  sessions. 

0.81 

SAT. 

7 

I  felt  threatened  by  the  feedback 
sessions . 

-0.76 

SAT. 

ll 

I  felt  that  my  supervisor  treated  me 
as  a  colleague. 

0.89 

SAT. 

13 

My  supervisor  conferred  with  me  briefly 
after  each  lesson  to  discuss  my  teaching 
experience  of  that  particular  lesson. 

0.78 

SAT. 

14 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  way  my 
supervisor  observed  and  collected  data 
for  the  feedback  sessions. 

0.69 

SAT. 

19 

I  felt  that  I  was  given  enough  time  for 
feedback  by  my  supervisor. 

0.81 

^■Refers  to  item  number  on  the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire . 
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TABLE  35 


Items  Included  in  Factor  Two: 
Adequacy  of  Supervisory 
Feedback 


Variable 
( Item) 
Number 

Statement 

Factor 

Loading 

SAT.* 

2 

I  feel  satisfied  that  I  can  now  per¬ 
form  better  as  a  teacher  due  to  the 
feedback  I  received  during  supervisory 
feedback  sessions. 

0.81 

SAT. 

16 

I  liked  only  positive  remarks  regarding 
my  classroom  teaching  during  feedback 
sessions . 

0.75 

SAT. 

22 

I  felt  that  the  supervisor  was  genuinely 
concerned  about  helping  me  during  the 
feedback  sessions. 

0.71 

SAT. 

24 

I  regarded  the  supervisory  skills  of  my 
supervisor  as  effective. 

0 . 64 

SAT. 

26 

I  appreciated  the  planned  follow-up 
guidance  by  my  supervisor  after  the 
student  teaching. 

0.54 

SAT. 

28 

I  had  adequate  feedback  from  my  super¬ 
visor  this  last  student  teaching  period. 

0.79 

*Refers  to  item  number  on  the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire . 
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TABLE  36 


/ 

Items  Included  in  Factor  Three:  Quality 
of  Interaction  in  Feedback  Sessions 


Variable 

(Item)  Factor 

Number  Statement  Loading 


SAT.*  1  If  I  could  go  back  in  time  and  have 
another  round  of  student  teaching,  I 
would  like  to  receive  supervisory  feed¬ 
back  in  the  same  way. 


SAT.  15 
SAT.  27 


My  supervisor  prepared  carefully  for  the 
feedback  session. 

My  supervisor  gave  concrete  examples  from 
the  observations  of  my  teaching  perfor¬ 
mance  to  illustrate  areas  of  strength  and 
weakness  in  my  teaching. 


0.74 


0.72 


*Ref ers  to  item  number  on  the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire . 
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further  analysis  because  the  items  that  loaded  on  them  did 

not  satisfy  some  or  all  of  the  decision  rules  listed  earlier. 

/ 

The  analysis  of  data  was  carried  out  in  terms  of  the 
three  factors  in  order  to  address  the  third  research  question 
and  its  sub-problems  as  described  below. 

The  mean  satisfaction  scores  on  each  of  the  three 
factors  were  expressed  in  terms  of  supervisory  supportive¬ 
ness  (Factor  1)  scores,  Adequacy  of  Supervisory  Feedback 
(Factor  2)  scores  and  Quality  of  Interaction  in  Feedback 
Session  (Factor  3)  scores.  The  results  of  the  analysis  for 
each  of  the  three  factors  are  presented  below. 

Satisfaction  with  Supervisory 

Supportiveness 

The  range  of  mean  supervisory  supportiveness  scores 
in  each  of  the  five  schools  is  presented  in  Table  37*  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Table  37  reveals  that  all  four  faculty  consultants 
had  mean  scores  between  the  range  of  3*50  to  4.00.  The  range 
of  supervisory  supportiveness  scores  for  cooperating  teachers 
was  wider.  Each  of  the  five  schools  had  at  least  one  coop¬ 
erating  teacher  with  a  higher  supportiveness  score  than  the 
faculty  consultant,  whereas  four  of  the  five  schools  had  at 
least  one  cooperating  teacher  with  a  lower  supportiveness 
score  than  the  faculty  consultant. 

Discussion.  These  data  can  be  interpreted  as 
follows;  the  student  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the 
supportiveness  of  the  faculty  consultants  and  all  the  four 
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faculty  consultants  in  the  five  schools  were  perceived  as 
more  or  less  similar  in  their  supportiveness  by  the  student 
teachers.  Furthermore,  although  student  teachers  were 
satisfied  with  the  supportiveness  of  the  faculty  consultants, 
there  was  at  least  one  cooperating  teacher  in  each  school 
with  whose  supportiveness  the  student  teachers  were  more 
satisfied  than  with  that  of  the  faculty  consultant.  For 
example,  schools  1  and  3  each  had  one  cooperating  teacher 
with  a  higher  supportiveness  score  than  the  faculty  consul¬ 
tants;  school  2  had  two  cooperating  teachers  within  a  higher 
supportiveness  score  than  the  faculty  consultant;  and  schools 
4  and  5  had  two  cooperating  teachers  within  the  same  range 
of  supportiveness  score  as  the  faculty  consultant  and  three 
cooperating  teachers  with  higher  supportiveness  scores  than 
the  faculty  consultant.  Schools  2,  4  and  5  each  had  one 
cooperating  teacher  whose  supportiveness  score  fell  within 
the  highest  overall  range. 

In  general,  one  can  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  presented  in  Table  37 »  that  the  student  teachers 
appeared  to  be  most  satisfied  with  the  supervisory  suppor¬ 
tiveness  rendered  by  the  faculty  consultant  and  cooperating 
teachers  in  school  4  since  it  is  the  single  school  where  all 
the  supervisors  fell  within  the  high  satisfaction  score 

range  of  between  3  -50  and  5*00. 

Similarly,  the  satisfaction  of  student  teachers  with 
the  supervisory  supportiveness  in  school  5  was  mainly  from 
the  three  cooperating  teachers  who  had  higher  scores  than 
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the  faculty  consultant.  School  5»  unlike  school  4,  however, 
had  one  cooperating  teacher  not  only  with  a  low  supportive¬ 
ness  score,  but  also  within  the  lowest  range  of  suppor¬ 
tiveness  score  overall. 

Satisfaction  with  Adequacy  of 

Supervisory  Feedback 

The  range  of  Adequacy  of  Supervisory  Feedback 
scores  is  presented  in  Table  38.  Unlike  supervisory 
supportiveness  in  which  student  teachers  perceived  all  the 
four  faculty  consultants  more  or  less  similarly,  Adequacy 
of  Supervisory  Feedback  scores  revealed  a  slight  change  in 
perception  of  student  teachers.  Faculty  consultants  in 
schools  1,  2  and  3  still  had  a  mean  score  within  the  range 
of  3.50  to  4.00.  Faculty  consultants  in  schools  4  and  5, 
however,  had  a  lower  mean  score  on  Adequacy  of  Supervisory 
Feedback  than  they  had  on  supportiveness.  Furthermore,  the 
faculty  consultant  in  school  5  fell  not  only  within  a  lower 
range  of  scores  than  his  previous  supportiveness  score,  but 
also  within  the  low  satisfaction  range. 

Discussion .  Once  again,  each  of  the  five  schools 
had  at  least  one  cooperating  teacher  with  not  only  a  high 
adequacy  of  supervisory  feedback  score  but  also  within  a 
higher  range  of  scores  than  the  faculty  consultant  in  the 
same  school,  indicating,  to  some  extent  a  higher  degree  of 
student  teachers'  satisfaction  with  adequacy  of  feedback  of 
one  or  more  cooperating  teachers  than  that  of  the  faculty 
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consultant  in  the  same  school. 

Satisfaction  with  Quality  of 

Interaction 

Inspection  of  the  range  of  Quality  of  Interaction 
scores,  shown  in  Table  39  >  indicates  that  the  student 
teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  interactional  aspects  of 
the  supervisory  sessions  led  by  faculty  consultants.  The 
faculty  consultant  in  school  4,  however,  had  the  highest 
score  on  the  quality  of  interaction  factor.  In  the  same 
school,  all  the  supervisors  had  high  satisfaction  scores  with 
two  cooperating  teachers  not  only  falling  within  the  highest 
satisfaction  range  but  also  having  higher  satisfaction 
scores  on  this  factor  than  the  faculty  consultant. 

Discussion.  It  is  clear  from  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  37,  38  and  39  that  in  any  given  school,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  scores  assigned  to  supervisors  ranged  widely.  Again 
the  supervisors  in  school  4  were  rated  most  highly.  The 
cooperating  teachers  also  tended  to  be  more  favourably  rated 
than  the  faculty  consultants. 

Between  School  Differences  in 

Satisfaction  Scores 

Analysis  of  variance  was  carried  out  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  scores  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  school  by  school,  all  weeks  combined,  to  determine 
if  there  were  any  significant  differences  in  the  supervisory 
satisfaction  scores  between  any  two  schools. 
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Inspection  of  the  results  of  the  F-tests  on  the 
supervisory  supportiveness,  adequacy  of  supervisory  feed¬ 
back  and  quality  of  interaction  in  feedback  session  scores 
revealed  that  no  two  schools  were  significantly  different 
at  the  .01  level  in  their  satisfaction  scores  on  all  the 
three  factors.  In  other  words,  the  numerical  differences 
in  satisfaction  scores  of  supervisors  in  the  individual 
schools  discussed  under  question  3  hid  not  contribute  to 
any  statistically  significant  differences  in  overall  satis¬ 
faction  scores  between  any  two  schools.  The  F-test  results 
are  included  in  Appendix  J . 

Helpfulness  of  Feedback  Sessions 

The  student  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate,  on  a 
five-point  scale,  ranging  from  Not  at  All  (l)  to  A  Great 
Deal  (5),  the  extent  to  which  the  supervisory  feedback  during 
the  student  teaching  period  was  helpful  in  enhancing  the 
teaching  behaviors  listed  under  item  29  on  part  B  of  the 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  data  for  item  29 
are  presented  in  Table  40.  Inspection  of  Table  40  suggests 
that  the  cooperating  teachers'  feedback  was  more  helpful 
than  the  feedback  from  faculty  consultants  in  enhancing  all 
but  two  of  the  ten  teaching  behaviors.  Perhaps  the  closer 
working  relationship,  on  a  daily  basis,  between  the  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers  and  the  student  teachers  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  the  student  teachers  rated  the  cooperating  teachers 
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Comparison  of  Helpfulness  of  Supervisory  Feedback 
in  Enhancing  Selected  Teaching  Practices 
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higher  in  these  areas.  The  faculty  consultants  had  a  higher 
score  than  the  cooperating  teachers  on  only  one  of  the  ten 
areas,  that  is,  establishing  better  rapport  with  the  faculty 
consultant . 

Suitability  of  Locations 

Item  32  on  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  was 
designed  to  elicit  responses  pertaining  to  the  extent  to 
which  various  locations  were  used  for  holding  supervisory 
feedback  sessions.  A  related  item  requested  the  respondents 
to  express  their  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  various  locations  (see  item  33  on  'the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire) . 

In  response  to  item  32,  the  respondents  indicated 
how  often  the  place  settings  listed  and  "other"  were  used 
for  supervisory  feedback  sessions  on  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  Never  (1)  to  Always  (5)* 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  scores  shown  on  Table  41 
indicates  that  the  classroom  was  the  single  most  frequently 
used  place  for  supervisory  feedback  sessions.  The  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers,  however,  used  the  classroom  much  more  often 
(X  =  4.00-4.50)  than  did  the  faculty  consultants  (X  =  2.50- 
3.00).  The  staffroom  was  used  slightly  more  frequently  than 
the  hallway,  the  school  library,  the  art  room  and  any  other 
empty  classrooms  which  were  either  rarely  used  or  not  used 
at  all.  The  faculty  consultants,  however,  used  private 
offices  more  often  than  the  cooperating  teachers  did. 
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In  response  to  item  33  on  the  Satisfaction  Ques¬ 
tionnaire,  the  respondents  indicated  on  a  five-point  scale 
ranging  from  Unsatisfactory  (1)  to  Highly  Satisfactory  (5) 
the  suitability  of  the  place  settings  above  for  holding 
feedback  sessions.  The  range  of  satisfaction  scores  is 
presented  in  Table  42.  The  staffroom,  which  was  one  of  the 
more  frequently  used  places  for  supervisory  feedback  sessions 
(Table  41)  provided  the  least  satisfactory  atmosphere  for 
supervisory  feedback  sessions.  The  staffroom  was  unsuitable 
for  the  sessions  because,  as  one  of  the  student  teachers 
explained,  "There  was  always  someone  else  eavesdropping  and 
receiving  the  feedback  with  you.  This  could  be  the  princi¬ 
pal,  other  teachers,  the  secretary  and  fellow  student 
teachers.  Who  wants  to  be  exposed  this  way?" 

The  classroom,  which  was  one  of  the  most  used  places 
for  the  feedback  sessions,  was  on  the  other  hand,  also  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  places  for  the  sessions.  Private 
offices,  however,  got  the  highest  rating  for  its  suitability 
for  holding  the  sessions.  These  two  locations  provided  the 
most  privacy  and  were  therefore  perceived  as  most  suitable 
for  holding  such  sessions. 

Other  Preferred  Locations 

Responses  to  this  item  were  meant  to  indicate  places, 
other  than  those  listed  in  items  32  and  33  on  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Questionnaire  where  the  student  teachers  would  have 
preferred  to  hold  satisfactory  feedback  sessions.  The 
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TABLE  42 

Comparison  of  "the  Suitability  of  the  Locations 
used  for  Holding  Supervisory 
Feedback  Sessions 
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general  consensus  of  the  respondents  was  that  "any  place 
where  absolute  privacy  was  ensured  and  the  atmosphere  of 

i 

which  was  not  threatening,  would  be  just  fine  .  .  .  The 

respondents  had  additional  comments  to  this  item  to  the 
effect  that  "regardless  of  the  time  of  day,  the  staffroom 
was  the  least  suitable  place  for  holding  feedback  sessions 
as  is  the  hallway  ....  It  is  hard  to  hear  anything  while 
on  the  move." 

Content  Analysis  of  Open- 

ended  Items 

The  open  ended  items  on  Part  B  of  the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  were  meant  to  elicit  responses  pertaining  to 
ways,  other  than  those  listed  earlier,  in  which  supervisory 
feedback  was  helpful  to  the  student  teachers  (item  30) » 
other  ways  in  which  supervisory  feedback  would  have  been 
helpful  to  the  student  teacher  but  was  not  (item  31 )  and 
general  or  overall  impression  of  the  student  teachers  with 
supervisory  feedback  sessions  over  the  entire  student 

teaching  period  (item  35) • 

Results  of  a  content  analysis  of  the  responses  to 
these  items  suggested  that  supervisory  feedback  was  helpful 
in  building  up  the  student  teachers'  self-confidence,  in 
enhancing  the  student  teachers'  understanding  of  basic 
philosophical  issues  about  teaching,  in  encouraging  the 
student  teachers  to  gain  and  learn  from  working  together  with 
experienced  supervisors,  especially  cooperating  teachers,  in 
making  the  student  teachers  aware  of  their  progress  on  an 
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ongoing  basis  and  in  eliminating  the  threats  associated  with 
progress  assessment  by  maintaining  casual,  informal  settings, 
for  the  feedback  sessions.  It  was,  however,  realized  that 
there  were  some  areas  in  which  supervisory  feedback  was  not 
as  helpful  as  the  student  teachers  would  have  liked  or 
expected  it  to  be. 

There  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  student 
teachers  with  the  poor  timing  of  the  feedback  sessions, 
inadequacy  of  feedback  received,  inadequacy  of  the  frequency 
of  visitations  and/or  observations  made  by  the  supervisors, 
inadequate  matching  of  student  teachers*  personality  with 
the  personality  of  the  supervisors,  lack  of  provision  of 
constructive  specific  and  concrete  feedback,  and  lack  of 
consensus  or  precision  regarding  various  procedures  for 
evaluating  student  teachers.  General  impressions  of  the 
student  teachers  included  their  appreciation  or  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  set  up  and  value  of  the  feedback  session, 
their  reactions  to  the  research  and  their  general  concerns 
with  the  evaluation  procedures  employed  during  the  student 
teaching  period.  The  details  of  the  content  analysis  are 
included  in  Appendix  K. 
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CHAPTER  8 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA:  RELATING 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SUPERVISORY 
FEEDBACK  TO  SATISFACTION  OF 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

The  analyses  of  the  data  in  this  chapter  is 
performed  in  order  to  address  research  question  4.  This 
research  question  sought  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which 
the  rated  effectiveness  of  supervisory  processes  (findings 
for  research  question  1)  was  related  to  the  satisfaction  of 
student  teachers  with  supervisory  practices  during  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions  (research  question  3)* 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  4 

"Was  there  any  discernible  relationship  between  rated  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  supervisory  practices  (research  question  1)  and 
satisfaction  of  student  teachers  (research  question  3)?" 

The  three  factors  generated  from  the  28  items  in 
Part  A  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  were  used  in  a 
regression  analysis  to  determine  the  best  predictors  of  the 
criterion  variable,  overall  effectiveness  of  supervisory 
processes.  The  three  factors  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7 
whereas  the  supervisory  effectiveness  scores  are  included 
in  Chapter  5* 

The  results  of  this  analysis  showing  the  three 
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predictor  variables  (factors)  along  with  the  Multiple  R 
and  R  Square  or  coefficient  of  determination  are  summarized 
in  Table  43  for  faculty  consultants  and  Table  44  for  cooper¬ 
ating  teachers.  Table  45  shows  the  correlation  coefficients 
for  each  of  the  factors  for  faculty  consultants  and  coopera¬ 
ting  teachers.  The  results  of  the  data  presented  on  Tables 
43,  44  and  45  can  be  summarized  in  terms  of  the  following 
observations : 

1 .  The  best  predictor  of  overall  supervisory 
effectiveness  was  supervisory  supportiveness  which  was 
associated  with  29  percent  of  the  variance  in  overall  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  faculty  consultants  and  62  percent  of  the 
variance  in  overall  effectiveness  of  cooperating  teachers. 

2.  Supervisory  supportiveness  and  adequacy  of 
supervisory  feedback  in  combination  accounted  for  65  percent 
of  variance  in  the  overall  effectiveness  of  cooperating 
teachers.  Supervisory  supportiveness  in  combination  with 
quality  of  interaction  in  feedback  sessions  accounted  for 
only  30  percent  of  variance  in  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
faculty  consultants. 

3.  The  three  factors  were  all  significant  predictor 
variables,  as  indicated  by  a  p  =  beyond  .001  (Table  45) »  of 
overall  effectiveness  of  cooperating  teachers  accounting  for 
65  percent  of  variance  in  combination. 

4.  Overall,  supervisory  supportiveness  was  found 
to  be  a  strong  predictor  of  supervisory  effectiveness  in 
both  cases,  but  more  so  for  cooperating  teachers. 
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TABLE  43 


A  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 
Relating  Faculty  Consultants' 
Supervisory  Effectiveness* 
and  Student  Teachers' 
Satisfaction 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


R  Square 


Factor  1 

Supervisory 

Supportiveness 

0.54 

0.29 

—  °/o  of  variance 
for  by  Factor 

accounted 
1  alone . 

Factor  3 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
action  in  Feedback 
Sessions 

0 . 55 

0.30 

--  °/0  of  variance 
for  by  Factors 
combined . 

accounted 
1  and  3 

Factor  2 

Adequacy  of 
Supervisory 

Feedback 

0.55 

0.30 

--  °/o  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  Factors  1,  2, 
and  3  together  i.e.  & 
of  total  variance. 

^Dependent  Variable  =  Faculty  Consultants'  average  . 
Effectiveness  Scores  on  the  15  items  of  the  Feedback  Analysis 
Form  (Research  Question  1) 
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TABLE  44 


A  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 
Relating  Cooperating  Teachers' 
Supervisory  Effectiveness* 
and  Student  Teachers' 
Satisfaction 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


R  Square 


Factor  1 

Supervisory  0,79 

Support iveness 

Factor  2 

Adequacy  of  0.81 

Supervisory 

Feedback 

Factor  3 

Quality  of  Inter-  0.81 
action  in  Feedback 
Sessions 


0.62  --  °/o  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  Factor  1  alone. 


0.65  —  %  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  factors  1  and  2 
combined . 


0.65  —  °/o  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  factors  1,  2, 
and  3  together,  i.e.  % 
of  total  variance. 


^Dependent  Variable  -  Cooperating  Teachers  average 
Effectiveness  Scores  on  the  15  items  of  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form  (Research  Question  1). 
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TABLE  45 

/ 


A  Comparison  of  the  Correlations  Between  the 
Effectiveness  and  Satisfaction  Scores  for 
Faculty  Consultants  and  Cooperating 

Teachers 


Faculty  Consultants'  Cooperating  Teachers' 
Variable  Process  Process 


Factor  1 


Supervisory 

*-0.54 

Supportiveness 

p  =  0.005 

Factor  2 

Adequacy  of 
Supervisory 

-0.34 

Feedback 

p  =  0.59 

Factor  3 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
action  in  Feedback 
Sessions 

-0.45 

p  =  0.019 

-0.80 

beyond  0.001 


-0  0  70 

beyond  0.001 


-0.68 

beyond  0.001 


*The  negative  correlations  are  as  a  result  of  the 
reversed  order  of  interpreting  the  two  groups  of  scores. 

For  the  Effectiveness  Scores,  the  lower  the  score  the  better 
or  the  more  effective  the  supervisor.  For  the  Satisfaction 
Scores,  the  higher  the  score  the  better  or  more  satisfied 
the  student  teachers. 


* 


CHAPTER  9 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA:  RELATING 
OVERALL  SUPERVISORY  PERFORMANCE 
TO  PATTERNS  OF  DISCUSSION 
OF  THE  TOPICS 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  are  presented 
in  this  chapter  in  relation  to  research  question  5.  The 
relationships  between  overall  supervisory  effectiveness  and 
the  pattern  of  discussion  of  the  topics  are  explored.  The 
pattern  of  discussion  of  the  topics  is  discussed  with  regards 
to  the  seven  sub-problems  listed  with  research  question 
2  on  pages  8  and  9  of  this  report. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  5 

"Were  there  any  discernible  patterns  between  the  topic  areas 
discussed  by  the  more  effective  supervisors  and  those 
discussed  by  the  less  effective  supervisors? 

The  Analyses  of  the  data  for  research  question  5  are 
presented  in  three  parts.  First,  the  procedures  for  deter¬ 
mining  overall  supervisory  scores  are  discussed.  Second, 
an  outline  is  provided  for  grouping  the  supervisors  into  the 
More  Effective  and  the  Less  Effective  categories.  Third,  a 
comparison  is  made  in  the  pattern  of  discussion  of  the  topics 
between  the  supervisors  who  had  higher  ratings  for  their 
overall  performance  --  the  more  effective  supervisors  and 
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those  who  had  lower  ratings  for  the  same  --  the  less 
effective  supervisors. 
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Determining  Overall  Supervisory 
Scores 

The  average  supervisory  effectiveness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  scores  were  computed  from  the  results  of  the  analyses 
provided  for  research  questions  1  and  3  respectively. 

Each  supervisor  was  assigned  an  average  effectiveness 
score  by  averaging  the  mean  scores  on  the  15  Feedback 
Analysis  Form  items.  At  the  same  time,  an  average  satis¬ 
faction  score  was  given  each  supervisor  by  averaging  the 
mean  scores  for  each  of  the  three  factors  generated  from  the 
28  items  in  Part  A  of  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  - 
supervisory  supportiveness,  adequacy  of  supervisory  feedback 
and  quality  of  interaction  in  feedback  sessions. 

The  resulting  average  score  from  the  two  sets  of 
scores  mentioned  above  --  effectiveness  and  satisfaction 
was  the  overall  supervisory  score.  The  figures  for  such 
scores  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  scores  in  each  of 
the  five  schools  are  provided  in  Appendix  L . 

Grouping  the  Supervisors 

A  list  showing  the  overall  supervisory  scores  for 
each  supervisor  was  generated  from  the  figures  included 
in  Appendix  L . 

The  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
were  categorized  into  More  Effective  and  Less  Effective 


. 
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supervisors  based  on  their  position  in  the  rank-ordered 
list  of  overall  supervisory  scores  as  shown  in  Table  46. 

The  designation  of  the  supervisors  for  whom  substance 
data  were  available  from  the  number  of  observations  made  of 
their  feedback  sessions  was  also  included  in  Table  46.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  more  effective  and  the  less 
effective  supervisors  was  mid-way  the  list  presented  in 
Table  46.  Consequently,  the  upper  half  of  supervisors  (11 
cooperating  teachers  and  2  faculty  consultants)  were  included 
in  the  more  effective  category  and  the  lower  half  supervisors 
(also  11  cooperating  teachers  and  2  faculty  consultants)  were 
included  in  the  less  effective  category. 

A  total  of  19  observations  were  made  for  the  more 
effective  supervisors  and  11  observations  for  the  less 
effective  supervisors.  The  number  of  observations  made  for 
each  supervisor  depended  entirely  on  the  availability  of 
the  participants  in  the  feedback  sessions  and  suitability 
of  observation  time. 

Based  on  the  two  categories  shown  in  Table  46,  a 
comparative  description  of  the  substance  of  supervisory 
feedback  was  therefore  made  in  reference  to  overall  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  the  topics,  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
topics  per  session,  time  spent  on  the  topics,  pattern  of 
initiation  of  topics  between  supervisors  and  student 
teachers,  topics  with  which  supervisory  sessions  started  out, 
sequence  of  occurrence  of  the  topics,  and  topics  with  which 
supervisory  sessions  ended. 


. 

' 


. 
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TABLE  46 


Rank  Order  of  Overall 
Supervisory  Scores 


Total 


Rank 

Super¬ 

visor/ 

School 

Total 

Effective 

ness 

Score 

(6-1) 

Student 

Satis¬ 

faction 

Score 

(5-D 

Overall 

Super¬ 

visory 

Score 

No.  of 
Observa 
tions* 

1 

CT  3 

5.60 

4.53 

4.80 

1 

2 

CT  5 

5.37 

4.48 

4.70 

— 

3 

CT  4 

5.27 

4.48 

4.68 

1 

(D 

4 

CT  4 

5.13 

4.47 

4.63 

1 

•H 

cq 

5 

CT  1 

5.82 

4.20 

4 .60 

1 

-p 

0 

u 

0 

6 

CT  2 

5-58 

4 . 26 

4.59 

— 

CD 

q_i 

cq 

7 

CT  5 

5.05 

4 . 26 

4.46 

- 

<H 

> 

8 

CT  5 

4.75 

4.25 

4.37 

1 

W 

P 

CD 

9 

CT  4 

5.05 

4.09 

4.33 

1 

0) 

c, 

ft 

•“< 

10 

CT  2 

5-58 

3.81 

4.26 

- 

M 

0 

m 

11 

FC  1,2 

4 . 60 

3.97 

4.13 

11 

S 

12 

CT  3 

5.12 

3.70 

4.05 

— 

13 

FC  4 

4.79 

3.77 

4.03 

2 

Total  19 


14 

CT 

4 

5.68 

3.^7 

4.02 

1 

15 

FC 

3 

4.63 

3-79 

4.00 

4 

16 

CT 

5 

4.38 

3-85 

3-98 

— 

CD 

> 

17 

CT 

4 

4.87 

3.52 

3 . 86 

1 

18 

CT 

5 

4.81 

3.52 

3-85 

— 

•H 

-P 

O 

cq 

U 

0 

19 

20 

FC 

CT 

5 

2 

4.92 

4.48 

3.50 

3.04 

3.75 

3.40 

3 

CD 

<H 

CQ 

•H 

21 

.  CT 

3 

3.91 

3.20 

3-38 

— 

«H 

> 
f  . 

22 

CT 

2 

3.93 

2 . 66 

2.98 

— 

H 

CL) 

23 

CT 

1 

4.18 

2.50 

2.92 

1 

CQ 

CQ 

ft 

24 

CT 

3 

4.35 

2.17 

2.72 

— 

Q) 

in 

25 

CT 

5 

3. 18 

2.56 

2.71 

1 

1 - 1 

26 

CT 

2 

3.07 

2.50 

2.64 

— 

Total  11 


*  denotes  number  of  times  observation  of  the  feed 
back  sessions  were  made.  Also  indicates  number  0  os 
Observation  Conference  Checklists  completed  for  eac 
supervisor. 
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Frequency  of  Occurrence  of 

the  Topics 

/ 

Percent  of  occurrence  of  the  topics  in  supervisory 
sessions  led  by  the  more  effective  and  the  less  effective 
supervisors  is  presented  in  Table  47.  Marked  differences 
were  noticed  between  the  two  sessions  in  the  occurrence  of 
presentation  of  lesson  and  content  of  lesson  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  "other"  topics  and  discipline. 

A  general  observation  of  the  figures  on  the  last 
column  of  Table  47  suggests  that  the  more  effective  super¬ 
visors  had  a  higher  frequency  of  occurrence  of  presentation 
of  lesson  by  10,3%»  content  of  lesson,  by  10.0$,  review  of 
performance,  by  2.5$»  and  instructional  planning  by  1.8$. 
The  less  effective  supervisors  had  a  higher  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  "other"  topics  by  8.8$,  discipline  by 
quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  by  3*7^»  personal 
qualities  by  2.9$»  classroom  management  by  1.8$,  and  infor¬ 
mal  conversation  by  1.4$. 

Discussion.  Apparently,  the  more  effective  super¬ 
visors  talked  about  topics  related  to  actual  teaching 
and  pupil  learning  more  often  than  the  less  effective 
supervisors.  The  less  effective  supervisors,  on  the  other 
hand,  discussed  person  (student-teacher)  oriented  topics 
more  often  than  the  more  effective  supervisors.  The  less 
effective  supervisors  also  discussed  more  topics  more  often 
than  their  more  effective  counterparts,  suggesting  that 
possibly  the  less  effective  supervisors  "overloaded"  the 


■ 
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TABLE  47 

Comparison  of  Occurrence  of  the  Topics 
in  the  More  Effective  and  the  Less 
Effective  Supervisory  Sessions 


More 

Effective 

Topic  Areas  Supervisors 

(N  =  19) 

Less 

Effective 
Supervisors 
(N  =  11) 

Total  Difference 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

% 

1. 

Presenta¬ 
tion  of 
Lesson 

34 

26.0 

21 

1 5.7 

55 

20.8 

+  10.0 

2. 

Classroom 

Management 

29 

22.1 

32 

23.9 

61 

23.0 

-  1.8 

3. 

Content  of 
Lesson 

19 

14.5 

6 

4.5 

25 

9.4 

+  10.0 

4. 

Instruc¬ 

tional 

Planning 

16 

12.2 

14 

10.4 

30 

11.3 

+  1.8 

5. 

Review  of 
Performance 

16 

12.2 

13 

9.7 

19 

10.9 

+  2.5 

6 . 

Others 

6 

4.6 

18 

13.4 

24 

9.1 

-  8.8 

7. 

Discipline 

5 

3.8 

13 

9.7 

18 

6.8 

-  5.9 

8. 

Personal 

Qualities 

3 

2.3 

7 

5.2 

10 

3.8 

-  2.9 

9. 

Quality  of 
Interper¬ 
sonal  Rela¬ 
tionship 

2 

1.5 

7 

5.2 

9 

3.4 

-  3.7 

10. 

Informal 
Conversation  1 

0.8 

3 

2.2 

4 

1.5 

-  1.4 

Total 

131 

100.0 

134 

100.0 

265 

100.0 

— 

. 
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student  teachers  with  feedback  especially  encompassing  the 
student  teachers'  personal  qualities  and  other  person- 
oriented  topics. 

Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  the 

Tonics  per  Session 

On  Table  48,  a  summary  of  the  average  number  of 
topics  that  occurred  per  each  supervisory  session  is  given 
for  the  more  effective  supervisors,  the  less  effective  super¬ 
visors  and  for  the  total  sample.  The  average  number  of 
topics  occurring  in  faculty  consultants'  sessions  and 
cooperating  teachers'  sessions  are  also  included  on  the 
same  Table  48  as  discussed  earlier  on  page  161  of  the  report. 

In  the  supervisory  sessions  led  by  the  more  effective 
supervisors,  the  cooperating  teachers  used  more  topics  (5*50) 
per  session  than  the  faculty  consultants  (3*23)*  ln  the 
sessions  led  by  the  less  effective  supervisors  however,  the 
faculty  consultants  used  more  topics  (6.00)  per  session  than 

the  cooperating  teachers  (5*50). 

Inspection  of  the  figures  for  the  average  number  of 

topics  used  by  both  the  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  indicate  that  the  more  effective  supervisors  used 
an  average  of  3*95  topics  per  session  whereas  the  less 
effective  supervisors  used  an  average  of  5*62  topics 
per  session. 

Discussion.  More  effective  cooperating  teachers 
tended  to  discuss  more  topics  per  session  than  did  the  more 
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effective  faculty  consultants.  Less  effective  faculty 
consultants  and  both  the  more  effective  and  the  less 

i 

effective  cooperating  teachers  however,  had  tendencies 
towards  "overloading"  their  supervisory  sessions.  An  average 
of  about  four  topics  would  appear  to  be  ideal  for  one 
supervisory  session  (See  Kyte's  first  suggestion  on  p.  39)* 
Attempts  to  use  more  than  four  to  five  topics  per  session 
may  suggest  an  "overload"  in  a  supervisory  feedback  session. 

Time  Spent  on  Topics 

Table  49  shows  a  summary  of  the  percent  of  time 
spent  on  each  topic  in  supervisory  sessions  led  by  the  more 
effective  supervisors  and  the  sessions  led  by  the  less 
effective  supervisors. 

The  more  effective  supervisors  spent  about  six  times 
as  much  total  time  (34.5  minutes)  as  the  less  effective 
supervisors  (5*5  minutes)  discussing  content  of  lesson  and 
almost  twice  as  much  time  (40.0  minutes)  as  the  less  effec¬ 
tive  supervisors  (20.0  minutes)  discussing  instructional 
planning,  presentation  of  lesson  (more  effective  59*5 
minutes;  less  effective  38.5  minutes)  and  review  of  per¬ 
formance  (more  effective  13*0  minutes;  less  effective  7*0 
minutes ) . 

The  less  effective  supervisors,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  almost  eight  times  as  much  time  (16.0  minutes)  as  the 
more  effective  supervisors  (2.5  minutes)  did  on  personal 
qualities  (1.5  minutes),  over  five  times  as  much  time  (8.5 


' 
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TABLE  49 

Comparison  of  Percent  of  Time  Spent  on  Each 
Topic  in  the  More  Effective  and  the  Less 
Effective  Supervisory  Sessions 


More 

Effective 
(N  =  19) 

Less 

Effective 
(N  =  11) 

Difference 

Total 

Time 

% 

Total 

Time 

% 

% 

lo 

Classroom 

Management 

62.5 

26.3 

56.5 

28.8 

-7.1 

2. 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

59.5 

25.7 

38.5 

19.6 

+6 . 1 

3. 

Instructional 

Planning 

40.0 

17.3 

20.0 

10.2 

+  7.1 

4. 

Content  of 
Lesson 

3  4.5 

14.9 

5.5 

2.8 

+  12.1 

5. 

Discipline 

13.0 

5.6 

23.0 

11.7 

-6.1 

6. 

Review  of 
Performance 

13.0 

5.6- 

7.0 

3.6 

+  2.0 

7. 

Others 

5.5 

2.4 

18. 5 

9.4 

-3.9 

8. 

Personal 

Qualities 

2.5 

1.1 

16.0 

8.2 

-7.1 

9. 

Quality  of 

Interpersonal 

Relationship 

1.5 

0 . 6 

8.5 

4.3 

-3.7 

10. 

Informal 

Conversation 

1.0 

0.4 

2.5 

1.3 

-0.9 

Total 

231-5 

199.9 

196.0 

100.0 

— 
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minutes)  as  the  more  effective  supervisors  (1.5  minutes)  did 
on  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship,  almost  twice  as 

i 

much  time  (23. 0  minutes)  as  the  more  effective  supervisors 
(13.0  minutes)  on  discipline,  three  times  as  much  time 
(18. 5  minutes)  as  the  more  effective  supervisors  (5*5 
minutes)  on  "other"  topics  and  over  two  times  as  much  time 
(2.5  minutes)  as  the  more  effective  supervisors  (1.0  minutes) 
on  informal  conversation. 

Discussion.  Generally,  the  more  effective  super¬ 
visors  spent  a  higher  percentage  of  their  time  on  instruc¬ 
tional  planning  (+7.1$) »  content  of  lesson  (+12.1$),  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson  (+6.1$),  and  review  of  performance  (+2.0$), 
all  of  which  were  more  directly  related  to  teaching  perfor¬ 
mance  and  pupil  learning. 

The  less  effective  supervisors  tended  to  spend  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  time  on  the  more  person-oriented 
topics  like  personal  qualities  (-7.1$) »  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationship  (-3 *7$)»  discipline  (-6.1$), 
informal  conversation  (0.9$) >  the  "other"  topics  (-3*9$) » 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  classroom  management  (-1.5$)-  Some 
of  these  topics  also  seem  to  involve  the  less  effective 
supervisors'  exercise  of  some  form  of  control  or  discipline 
in  an  authoritarian  sense  on  the  student  teachers  performance. 

Pattern  of  Initiation  of  Topics 


The  percent  of  initiation  of  individual  topics 
between  the  supervisors  and  student  teachers  in  sessions  led 
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by  the  more  effective  supervisors  and  those  led  by  the  less 
effective  supervisors  are  shown  on  Table  5°. 

/ 

Generally,  a  consideration  of  the  differences  in 
initiation  of  individual  topics  between  the  supervisors 
and  student  teachers  (Table  50)  suggests  that  the  more 
effective  supervisors  tended  to  initiate  informal  conversa¬ 
tion,  personal  qualities  and  instructional  planning  more 
often  than  the  less  effective  supervisors  by  +66.7%,  +14.3% 
and  +8.9%  respectively.  The  less  effective  supervisors,  on 
the  other  hand,  tended  to  initiate  quality  of  interpersonal 
relationship,  review  of  performance,  content  of  lesson, 
discipline,  presentation  of  lesson,  and  classroom  management 
more  often  (-35.7%;  -14.4%;  -9.6%;  -6.2%;  -4.9#  and  -1.4% 
respectively)  than  the  more  effective  supervisors. 

The  student  teachers  in  the  more  effective  super¬ 
visory  sessions  tended  to  initiate  discipline  (+21.5#) » 
content  of  lesson  (+21.1%),  other  topics  (+5*5%)  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson  (+1.6%)  more  than  the  student  teachers  in 
the  less  effective  supervisory  sessions.  The  student 
teachers  in  the  less  effective  supervisory  sessions,  however, 
tended  to  initiate  informal  conversation  (-66.7%) »  class¬ 
room  management  (-14.3#) »  review  of  performance  (-4.3#)  and 
instructional  planning  (-1.8#)  more  than  their  counterparts 
in  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions. 

The  more  effective  supervisors  and  the  student 
teachers  both  initiated  quality  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ship  (+35.7%),  review  of  performance  (+18.8#),  and  class- 
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room  management  (+15*7%)  more  than  both  the  supervisors  and 
the  student  teachers  in  the  less  effective  supervisory 

/ 

sessions.  Both  the  supervisors  and  student  teachers  in  the 
less  effective  supervisory  sessions,  on  the  other  hand, 
initiated  discipline  (-1 5.4%),  personal  qualities  (-14.3$) » 
content  of  lesson  (-11.4$),  instructional  planning  {-7.1%) 
and  other  topics  (-5*5$)  more  than  both  supervisors  and 
student  teachers  in  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions. 

As  shown  on  Table  51 »  the  differences  in  initiation 
of  all  the  topics  together  were  very  small.  To  a  limited 
extent,  the  figures  on  Table  51  indicate  that  more  effective 
supervisors  initiated  topics  alone  (64.1%)  or  together  with 
the  student  teachers  (16.8%)  more  often  than  the  less  effec¬ 
tive  supervisors  (63*4%  and  14.2%).  Student  teachers  in  the 
less  effective  supervisory  sessions  tended  to  initiate  topics 
alone  more  often  (22.4%)  than  those  in  more  effective  super¬ 
visory  sessions  (19.1%) • 

Discussion.  The  basic  differences  in  the  pattern 
of  initiation  of  the  topics  between  supervisors  and  student 
teachers  in  the  more  effective  and  the  less  effective  super¬ 
visory  sessions  were  observed  to  be  more  interactional  in 
the  less  effective  supervisory  sessions,  and  supervisor- 
directed  in  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions. 

Topics  with  Which  Feedback 

Sessions  Started  Out 


Table  52  shows  the  frequency  and  percentage  of  the 
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TABLE  52 


Comparison  of  the  Topics  With  Which 
the  More  Effective  and  the  Less 
Effective  Supervisory 
Sessions  Started  Out 


Topic  Areas 

More  Effective 
Supervisors 

f  f 

Less  Effective 
Supervisors 
f  °/o 

f 

Total 

t 

Personal 

Qualities 

— 

—  — 

1 

9.1 

1 

3.3 

Instructional 

Planning 

3 

15.8 

2 

18.2 

5 

16.7 

Content  of 

Lesson 

2 

10.5 

1 

9.1 

3 

10.0 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

3 

15.4 

1 

9.1 

4 

13.3 

Quality  of  Inter¬ 
personal 
Relationship 

_ 

—  — 

— 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

Classroom 

Management 

1 

5.3 

2 

18.2 

3 

10.0 

Discipl ine 

2 

10.5 

1 

9.1 

3 

10.0 

Review  of 
Performance 

8 

42.1 

2 

18.2 

10 

33.3 

Informal 

Conversation 

— 

-  — 

— 

—  — 

— 

-  - 

Other  Topics 

- 

-  — 

— 

9.1 

1 

3.3 

Total 

19 

63-3 

11 

36.7 

30 

100.0 

' 


, 
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topics  wich  which  the  more  effective  and  less  effective 
supervisory  sessions  started  out. 

The  more  effective  supervisors  started  out  their 
sessions  most  frequently  with  review  of  performance  (42.1$) 
whereas  the  less  effective  supervisors  had  their  pattern  of 
starting  out  sessions  scattered  out  between  review  of 
performance  (18.2$),  classroom  management  (18.2$),  and 
instructional  planning  (18.2$).  Personal  qualities  and  other 
topics  were  used  by  only  the  less  effective  supervisors  to 
start  out  their  sessions.  Quality  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ship  and  informal  conversation  were  not  used  at  all  in 
starting  out  either  of  the  sessions. 

Sequence  of  Occurrence  of 

the  Topics 

The  frequency  and  percentage  of  the  sequence  of 
occurrence  of  the  topics  is  provided  in  Table  53  for  the  more 
effective  supervisory  sessions  and  Table  54  for  the  less 
effective  supervisory  sessions. 

The  figures  in  Table  53  suggest  that  the  two  topics 
that  occurred  most  frequently  as  initial  and  as  second 
topics  in  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions  were 
presentation  of  lesson  (25*0$;  27*7%)  anh  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  (24.1$;  25.0$).  In  the  less  effective  supervisory 
sessions  (Table  5^0  »  "the  most  frequently  occurring  topic  as 
an  initial  and  second  topic  was  classroom  management  (25*2$; 

24.4$) . 

In  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions  (Table  53) 
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very  strong  relationships  were  observed  in  the  sequence  of 
occurrence  of  presentation  of  lesson  as  a  second  topic  to 
informal  conversation  (100.0$),  presentation  of  lesson  as 
a  second  topic  to  personal  qualities  (66.7$) »  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  lesson  as  second  topic  to  classroom  management 
(55*6$).  In  the  less  effective  supervisory  sessions  (Table 
54) ,  very  strong  relationships  were  only  observed  for  the 
sequence  of  occurrence  of  review  of  performance  as  a  second 
topic  to  informal  conversation  (100.0$)  and  in  the  sequence 
of  occurrence  of  "other"  topics  as  second  topics  to  instruc¬ 
tional  planning  (64.3$).  Other  strong  links,  to  a  lesser 
extent  were  observed  in  the  sequence  of  occurrence  of  class¬ 
room  management  as  a  second  topic  to  personal  qualities  (42. 
(42.9$),  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  (57.1$) , 
discipline  (38-5$) »  review  of  performance  (36.4$)  and  "other" 
topics  (37*5$)  and,  in  presentation  of  lesson  as  a  second 
topic  to  classroom  management  (35*5$)  and  content  of  lesson 
(33.3$). 


Discussion.  The  strength  of  the  links  between 
presentation  of  lesson  and  classroom  management  to  subsequent 
topics  in  the  effective  supervisory  sessions  suggests  that 
the  two  topics  were  perhaps  perceived  by  the  more  effective 
supervisors  as  the  core  to  good  teaching  and  as  the  base 
upon  which  rested  the  nature  of  performance  expected  of 
student  teachers  in  relation  to  the  other  topic  areas, 
especially,  instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson,  and 
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general  performance. 

The  less  effective  supervisors  seemed  to  base 
their  judgements  or  observations  on  the  sole  topic  of  class¬ 
room  management  in  relation,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  to 
personal  qualities,  interpersonal  relationship,  discipline 
and  other  topics.  Content  of  lesson  and  presentation  of 
lesson  was  discussed  more  strongly  in  relation  to  presenta¬ 
tion  of  lesson  and  not  as  relating  to  classroom  management. 
The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  might  lead 
is  the  portrayal  of  the  more  effective  supervisors  as  capable 
of  encompassing  a  wider  scope  of  teaching  performances  and 
relating  them  to  the  two  most  important  contributing  factors 
to  actual  teaching  --  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson 
presented  and  the  student  teachers'  ability  to  manage  the 
class  effectively.  In  other  words,  the  more  effective  super¬ 
visors  directed  the  student  teachers'  attention  to  actual 
teaching  performance  in  relation  to  two  concrete  areas  of 
teacher  performance. 

The  less  effective  supervisors  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  view  the  student  teachers'  performances  in  terms 
of  personal  qualities,  maybe  implying  that  some  personal 
characteristics  of  the  student  teachers  enhanced  or  inhibited 
effective  teaching. 

Despite  their  different  approaches  to  discussing 
teaching  performance,  however,  both  the  more  effective  and 
the  less  effective  supervisors  tended  to  identify  the 
contribution  to  effective  teaching  of  presentation  of  lesson 
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and  classroom  management . 

/ 

Topics  with  which  Supervisory 

Sessions  Ended 

The  frequency  and  percentage  of  the  topics  with  which 
the  more  effective  and  the  less  effective  supervisory 
sessions  ended  are  presented  in  Table  55.  The  more  effective 
supervisors  used  instructional  planning  as  much  (31 .6$)  as 
they  used  presentation  of  lesson  to  end  their  sessions.  The 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  other  topics  in  ending  the 
more  effective  supervisory  sessions  were:  discipline 
(1 5*4$);  classroom  management  (10.5$) 5  review  of  performance 
and  other  topics  (5*3$) •  The  more  effective  supervisors  did 
not  use  personal  qualities,  content  of  lesson,  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationship  and  informal  conversation  to  end 
their  sessions.  The  less  effective  supervisors  used  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson  to  end  their  lessons  more  frequently  (36.4$) 
than  the  more  effective  supervisors  (31.6$).  The  less  effec¬ 
tive  supervisors  also  used  review  of  performance,  informal 
conversation  and  other  topics  equally  frequently  (18.2%)  to 
end  their  sessions.  Classroom  management  was  the  least 
frequently  (9.1$)  used  topic  in  ending  the  less  effective 
supervisory  sessions.  Personal  qualities,  instructional 
planning,  content  of  lesson,  interpersonal  relationship 
and  discipline  were  not  used  at  all  in  ending  the  less 
effective  supervisory  sessions. 


Discussion.  Whereas  supervisory  sessions  started 
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TABLE  55 


I 

Comparison  of  the  Topics  with  Which  the  More 
Effective  and  the  Less  Effective 
Supervisory  Sessions  Ended 


Topic  Areas 

More  Effective 
Supervisors 

Less  Effective 
Supervisors 

Total 

f 

% 

f 

% 

% 

Personal 

Qualities 

^  — i  mm 

. 

Instructional 

Planning 

6 

31.6 

— 

mm  mm  mm 

20.0 

Content 
of  Lesson 

— 

_  _  _ 

— 

M  mm  _ 

Presentation 
of  Lesson 

6 

31.6 

4 

36.4 

33.3 

Quality  of 

Interpersonal 

Relationship 

Discipline 

3 

15.4- 

- 

— 

10.0 

Classroom 

Management 

2 

10.5 

1 

9.1 

10.0 

Review  of 
Performance 

1 

5.3 

2 

18.2 

10.0 

Informal 

Conversation 

— 

— 

2 

18.2 

6.7 

Other  Topics 

1 

5.3 

2 

18.2 

10.0 

Total 

19 

63.3 

11 

36.7 

100.0 

• .  ; 
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out  most  frequently  with  review  of  performance  as  a  topic  of 
discussion  and  as  a  way  of  establishing  rapport  for  the 
discussions,  the  sessions  ended  most  frequently  with  a 
discussion  of  topics  related  to  presentation  of  lesson. 

Since  the  contribution  of  presentation  of  lesson 
to  effective  teaching  was  previously  discussed  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  most  other  topics  in  the  more  effective  supervisory 
sessions  (see  Table  53) »  there  is  justification  of  its  use 
in  ending  both  supervisory  sessions  as  a  way  of  stressing 
its  importance  and  ensuring  that  the  issues  raised  during 
the  discussions  were  well  understood  by  the  student  teachers. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  that  presentation  of  lesson  was 
used  most  frequently  to  end  either  sessions  would  highlight 
its  importance  in  relation  to  the  other  topics,  and  perhaps, 
to  student  teaching  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  10 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  contains  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  problem  and  methodology  of  the  study.  Conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  the  findings  and  implications  of  these 
findings  for  supervisory  practices,  together  with  recommen¬ 
dations  for  future  research,  are  discussed  in  the  second 
section  of  the  chapter. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  framework  adopted  for  assessing  relationships 
among  the  variables  emerged  from  a  review  of  the  literature 
which  generally  identified  some  of  the  negative  outcomes  of 
the  process  of  supervising  student  teachers. 

The  literature  strongly  suggested  that  there  was 
need  for  research  into  what  happens  to  the  student  teacher 
during  the  post-observation  conferences.  Such  research 
would  provide  useful  insight  into  student  teacher  and  super¬ 
visor  interaction  in  supervisory  conferences  in  four  major 
areas.  First,  research  could  serve  to  underline  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  acceptable  principles  of  effective  supervision  in 
providing  feedback  to  student  teachers  ;  second,  research 
of  this  sort  would  help  identify  the  various  topic  areas 
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discussed  in  post-observation  conferences  and  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  each  of  the  topics;  third,  such  studies 

i 

would  reveal  the  reactions  of  student  teachers  to  various 
supervisory  conferences;  and  fourth,  they  would  provide  a 
basis  for  describing  effective  and  ineffective  supervisory 
feedback  in  terms  of  the  other  three  areas  of  concern. 

These  four  areas  of  concern  provided  the  framework 
for  stating  the  problem  and  for  generating  relevant  research 
questions . 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
characteristics  of  feedback  given  by  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  to  student  teachers  during  a  four-week 
student  teaching  period  with  regards  to: 

a)  propositions  for  effective  supervisory  feedback 
practices  derived  from  the  literature  review; 

b)  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory  feed¬ 
back  sessions;  and 

c)  the  student  teachers'  overall  satisfaction  with 
supervisory  feedback. 

In  order  to  address  this  problem,  five  major  research 
questions  and  their  derivative  sub-problems  were  developed 
to  guide  the  data  collection  and  analyses. 

Instrumentation  and  Methodology 

Three  major  research  instruments  were  used  to  gather 
data  for  purposes  of  this  study.  These  were  the  Feedback 
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Analysis  Form,  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist, 
and  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The  steps  taken  in  the 
development  and  use  of  the  various  instruments  included 
field  testing,  a  training  session,  factor  analysis  and 
pilot  testing.  The  expected  and  actual  returns  for  each  of 
these  instruments  are  explained  in  Chapter  4  of  the  study. 

Although  a  total  return  of  275  was  expected  for  the 
three  instruments  described  above,  the  actual  return  of  202 
(73.576)  usable  instruments  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory 
for  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  Sample 

The  study  population  consisted  of  student  teachers 
enrolled  in  the  4th  year  Plan  B  program  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  (n  =  25),  their  cooperating  teachers  in  four  schools 
operated  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  and  one  by  the 
Catholic  School  Board  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  (n  =  25),  and 
their  faculty  consultants  (n  =  4)  from  four  departments  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta. 

Treatment  of  the  Data 

The  statistical  techniques  used  to  analyze  the  data 
included  a  comparison  of  mean  scores;  one  way  Analysis  of 
Variance  (ANOVA)  in  combination  with  F-tests  and  t-tests; 
Frequency  and  Percentage  Distributions;  Factor  Analysis; 
Content  Analysis;  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coeffi¬ 
cients;  and  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis. 
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Two  levels  were  established  for  acceptable 
statistically  significant  differences  between  mean  scores: 
the  .05  level  was  set  for  t-tests  and  .01  level  for  F-tests. 

Major  Findings 

The  findings  are  summarized  below  for  each  of  the 
five  research  questions  in  turn. 

Research  Question  1 

"To  what  extent  did  the  supervisory  practices  of 
faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  approach  optimal 
effectiveness  according  to  the  15  dimensions  of  effective 
feedback  derived  from  the  literature  review  as  perceived  by 
the  student  teachers?" 

The  first  research  question  was  designed  to  solicit 
the  student  teachers'  responses  pertaining  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  supervisory  processes  of  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  sought  to 
detect  any  differences  in  the  performances  of  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  and  cooperating  teachers  over  the  four  weeks  of  student 
teaching  as  well  as  the  differences  between  performances  of 
the  two  groups  of  supervisors  within  each  of  the  five 
schools . 

Results  of  the  analyses  indicated  that  both  faculty 
consultants  and  cooperating  teachers  were  perceived  by  stude 
student  teachers  to  employ  equally  effective  supervisory 
processes  as  indicated  by  their  mean  scores  which  approached 
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the  highest  effectiveness  score,  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  Feedback  Analysis  Form,  on  almost  all  of  the  1 5  items. 

The  results  also  indicated  that  both  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  and  cooperating  teachers  were  fairly  consistent  in 
their  supervisory  processes  over  the  four  weeks  of  student 
teaching.  Significant  differences  between  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  r  and  cooperating  teachers1  supervisory  processes  on 
certain  items  within  two  of  the  five  schools  seemed  to 
result  from  the  kind  of  rapport  that  existed  between  the 
principal,  the  cooperating  teachers  and  the  student  teachers. 
Such  rapport  was  evident  in  the  type  of  support  the  faculty 
consultants  and  the  researcher  received  from  the  staff, 
principal  and  student  teachers  at  any  given  school. 

Research  Question  2 

"What  were  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory 
feedback  sessions  during  the  student  teaching  period?" 

The  second  research  question  was  designed  to  solicit 
data  related  to  the  topic  areas  discussed  in  supervisory 
feedback  sessions  during  the  student  teaching  period  as 
recorded  on  the  Post-Observation  Conference  Checklist 
(Appendix  B).  The  analysis  of  the  data  was  carried  out  in 
relation  to  seven  major  sub-problems  investigating  the  actual 
topics  discussed,  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  topics, 
average  number  of  topics  that  occurred  per  session,  the  time 
spent  on  each  topic,  pattern  of  initiation  of  the  topics, 
the  topics  with  which  the  sessions  started  out,  the  general 
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order  of  occurrence  of  the  topics,  and  the  topics  with  which 
the  sessions  ended. 

All  of  the  ten  topic  areas  --  personal  qualities 
instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson,  presentation  of 
lesson,  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship,  classroom 
management,  discipline,  review  of  performance,  informal 
conversation  and  "other"  topics  --  formed  the  basis  for 
discussions  in  supervisory  feedback  sessions  although  with 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  and  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Since  all  the  ten  topic  areas  were  identified  at  one  time  or 
other  in  the  feedback  sessions,  each  of  the  ten  seems  to  be 
perceived  as  having  some  relationship  to  effective  student 
teaching.  Given  their  higher  frequency  of  occurrence  some 
topics  —  especially  presentation  of  lesson,  classroom 
management,  instructional  planning,  content  of  lesson, 
discipline  and  quality  of  interpersonal  relationship  — 
would  seem  to  be  more  relevant  to  effective  student  teaching 
than  any  of  the  other  topics. 

Presentation  of  lesson  and  classroom  management  were 
considered  to  contribute  most  substantially  to  effective 
student  teaching  because  the  two  topics  were  found  to  be 
those  most  frequently  discussed  in  both  sessions  and  in  terms 

of  their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  topics.  More  time 

\ 

was  also  spent  on  discussing  these  topics  than  on  any  of  the 
other  topics. 

On  the  whole,  faculty  consultants  tended  to  focus 
their  discussions  on  topics  such  as  personal  qualities, 
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quality  of  interpersonal  relationship,  discipline  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson  to  a  greater  extent  than  cooperating 
teachers  did.  Cooperating  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
concentrated  more  on  topics  such  as  instructional  planning, 
classroom  management,  the  content  of  lesson  and  review  of 
performance.  Informal  conversation  and  discussion  of  topics 
in  the  category  of  ’’others"  were  more  characteristic  of 
faculty  consultants'  sessions  than  they  were  of  sessions  led 
by  cooperating  teachers.  Overall,  supervisors  tended  to  be 
more  directive  as  observed  in  the  higher  frequency  with  which 
they  initiated  discussion  on  most  of  the  topics.  The  faculty 
consultants  tended  to  lead  the  discussions  more  often  than 
did  the  cooperating  teachers. 

The  supervisory  feedback  sessions  frequently  started 
with  a  review  of  performance.  The  cooperating  teachers  used 
this  category  twice  as  often  as  the  faculty  consultants  did 
in  starting  out  their  sessions.  Most  supervisory  sessions 
ended  with  a  discussion  of  presentation  of  lesson.  The 
faculty  consultants,  however,  used  the  category  almost  twice 
as  often  as  the  cooperating  teachers  did.  The  cooperating 
teachers  also  used  instructional  planning  as  frequently  as 
they  did  presentation  of  lesson  in  ending  their  feedback 
sessions . 

A  relationship  was  also  found  in  the  sequence  of 
occurrence  of  some  of  the  topics.  Whereas  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  discussed  classroom  management  in  relation  to  presen¬ 
tation  of  lesson,  discipline  and  quality  of  interpersonal 
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relationship,  cooperating  teachers  focused  their  discussion 
of  classroom  management  in  relation  to  instructional  planning, 
content  of  lesson  and  personal  qualities.  Discussion  of 
discipline  problems  led  to  a  consideration  of  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationship,  presentation  of  lesson  and 
personal  qualities  in  faculty  consultants'  sessions  and  to 
classroom  management  and  review  of  performance  in  cooperating 
teachers'  sessions. 

Research  Question  3 

"To  what  extent  did  the  student  teachers  express 
satisfaction  with  supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions 
during  the  entire  student  teaching  period?" 

The  analysis  of  data  on  the  student  teachers' 
satisfaction  with  supervisory  practices  in  feedback  sessions 
during  the  entire  student  teaching  period  was  carried  out 
in  three  major  parts  comprising  several  sub-headings.  In  the 
first  part,  a  factor  analysis  generated  three  factors, 
namely  Supervisory  Supportiveness,  Adequacy  of  Supervisory 
Feedback  and  Quality  of  Interaction  in  Feedback  Sessions. 

The  mean  scores  of  supervisors  on  scales  formed  on  the  basis 
of  each  of  the  three  factors  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  scores. 

Some  cooperating  teachers  tended  to  have  higher 
satisfaction  scores  than  the  faculty  consultants  who  seemed 
to  cluster  within  the  average  range  of  scores.  Statistical 
analysis  (F-tests),  however,  revealed  that  numerical 
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differences  in  satisfaction  scores  of  supervisors  within  and 
between  schools  did  not  necessarily  meet  the  test  of 
statistical  significance  in  overall  supervisor  satisfaction 
scores . 

The  student  teachers  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  supportiveness  of  the  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  and  perceived  their  feedback  as  adequate.  The 
student  teachers  were  also  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
interaction  in  the  feedback  sessions  of  both  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  and  cooperating  teachers.  However,  they  tended  to  rate 
cooperating  teachers  more  highly  than  faculty  consultants, 
perhaps  because  they  spent  more  time  together  and  therefore 
received  more  feedback  from  the  former  than  they  did  from  the 
latter. 

The  closer  working  relationship  between  cooperating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  might  perhaps  also  explain  why 
the  student  teachers  perceived  the  cooperating  teachers' 
feedback  as  more  helpful  in  enhancing  desirable  teaching 
behaviors  than  that  of  the  faculty  consultants. 

Regarding  the  place  used  for  holding  feedback 
sessions,  the  student  teachers  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  classroom  setting  which  was  also  the  most  frequently  used 
location,  especially  by  the  cooperating  teachers.  The 
staffroom  and  the  hallway,  which  were  mostly  used  by  the 
faculty  consultants,,  were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by 
student  teachers.  These  two  locations  failed  to  offer 
privacy  which  the  student  teachers  viewed  as  an  important 
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element  in  an  effective  session.  Any  location  which  offers 
privacy  would  therefore  be  more  suitable  for  such  sessions. 

The  content  analysis  of  the  open-ended  items  on  the 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire  was  included  in  the  third  part  of 
the  analysis  and  in  Appendix  K.  The  supervisory  feedback 
was  found  to  be  helpful  in  building  the  student  teachers' 
awareness  of  their  progress  on  an  ongoing  basis,  building  the 
student  teachers'  self-confidence,  enhancing  the  student 
teachers'  understanding  of  philosophical  issues  related  to 
teaching  and  learning,  and  encouraging  the  student  teachers 
to  learn  from  exposure  to  the  abilities  of  experienced 
supervisors . 

The  student  teachers,  however,  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  apparently  poor  timing  of  the  feedback 
sessions,  inadequacy  of  the  feedback  received  due  to  the 
limited  number  of  visitations  and  observations,  inadequate 
attempts  at  matching  supervisor  and  student  teacher  person¬ 
alities,  inadequate  provision  of  specific  and  constructive 
feedback  and  inconsistency  in  evaluation  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  providing  supervisory  feedback. 

Research  Question  4 

"Was  there  any  discernible  relationship  between 
rated  effectiveness  of  supervisory  practices  and  satisfaction 
of  student  teachers?" 

Results  of  a  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis 
relating  supervisory  effectiveness  and  satisfaction  of 
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student  teachers  indicated  that  supervisory  supportiveness 
was  strongly  related  to  supervisory  effectiveness  in  both 
faculty  consultants'  and  cooperating  teachers'  feedback 
sessions.  This  relationship  was  however,  much  stronger  for 
cooperating  teachers  than  it  was  for  faculty  consultants. 

Research  Question  5 

"Were  there  any  discernible  patterns  between  the 
topic  areas  discussed  by  the  more  effective  supervisors  and 
those  discussed  by  the  less  effective  supervisors?" 

In  the  first  two  parts  of  the  analysis  of  the 
research  question,  overall  effectiveness  and  satisfaction 
supervisory  scores  between  and  within  schools  were  presented 
in  order  to  clarify  the  basis  for  categorizing  the  super¬ 
visors  into  More  Effective  and  Less  Effective  categories. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  More  Effective  and  the  Less 
Effective  categories  was  the  midpoint  of  the  rank-ordered 
list  of  twenty-six  supervisors. 

Analysis  of  the  differences  in  the  substance  of 
supervisory  feedback  between  the  two  groups  of  supervisors 
yielded  the  following  results: 

1)  the  more  effective  supervisors  spent  more  time 
talking  about  topics  related  to  actual  teacher  performance 
and  pupil  learning  than  the  less  effective  supervisors  who 
invested  their  time  talking  about  person  (student  teacher) 
oriented  topics; 

2)  the  more  effective  faculty  consultants  discussed 
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a  reasonable  number  of  topics  in  each  supervisory  session 
whereas  the  less  effective  faculty  consultants  tended  to 
"overload"  their  sessions  by  discussing  more  topics  per 
session; 

3)  both  the  more  effective  and  the  less  effective 
cooperating  teachers  tended  towards  overloading  their  feed¬ 
back  sessions; 

4)  the  more  effective  supervisors  tended  towards 
being  more  interactional  in  their  discussions  than  the  less 
effective  supervisors  who  tended  to  dominate  most  of  the 
discussions  with  the  student  teachers; 

5)  in  the  more  effective  supervisory  sessions  strong 
links  were  observed  between  presentation  of  lesson  and 
classroom  management  with  the  rest  of  the  topics,  whereas 

in  the  less  effective  supervisory  sessions  the  single  topic, 
classroom  management,  was  overly  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
other  topics; 

6)  the  more  effective  supervisors'  sessions  started 
out  with  a  discussion  of  review  of  performance  and  ended 
with  a  mention  of  instructional  planning  and  presentation  of 
lesson  whereas  the  less  effective  supervisors  sporadically 
used  review  of  performance,  classroom  management  and 
instructional  planning  to  start  out  their  sessions,  and 
presentation  of  lesson  to  end  their  sessions. 

Generally,  both  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  were  perceived  by  student  teachers  to  be  effective 
supervisors.  Their  scores  however  varied  widely  depending 
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on  the  variables  investigated  by  research  questions  and  sub¬ 
problems.  The  cooperating  teachers  seemed  to  have  higher 

/ 

scores  in  more  variables  than  faculty  consultants. 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  study  based  on  the 
findings  are  summarized  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter 
followed  by  a  synthesis,  where  possible,  of  those  conclusions 
which  appear  to  relate  to  the  general  literature  reviewed  in 
Chapter  2  of  this  report.  The  implications  which  emerge 
from  the  findings  together  with  recommendations  for  future 
research  and  supervisory  practices  are  also  developed. 

Conclusions 

The  main  conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings  of  this 
study  can  be  ^summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Generally,  both  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers  were  perceived  by  student  teachers  to  be 
effective  in  their  supervisory  practices  according  to  the 
various  propositions  of  effective  supervision  presented  in 
the  literature  review  (Cogan,  1961;  Kyte,  1962;  Amidon,  Kies 
and  Palisi,  1 966 ;  Goldhammer,  1 969 ;  Mosher  and  Purpel, 

1972;  Joyce,  1967;  Main,  1972;  Fuller  and  Manning,  1973; 
Blumberg,  1974;  Hyman,  1975;  Tuckman,  1976;  Education 
Practicum  Handbook,  1979) . 

The  supervisory  feedback  was  perceived  as  both 
adequate  and  inadequate  depending  on  the  student  teachers' 
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areas  of  concern.  Supervisors  appear  to  have  been  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  certain  supervisory  functions  and  yet 

i 

inadequately  equipped  in  certain  areas  which  were  important 
for  the  development  of  the  teachers  towards  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  teachers. 

The  areas  that  were  least  satisfying  included  lack 
of  adequate  visitation  and  other  time  for  performing  satis¬ 
factory  supervisory  functions  especially  for  faculty  consul¬ 
tants;  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
visors  regarding  which  supervisory  functions  would  enhance 
the  student  teachers'  growth  as  future  teachers  and  which 
ones  would  inhibit  the  growth.  There  was  also  some  concern 
that  more  effective  and  uniform  approaches  to  evaluation 
(formal  and  informal)  in  the  assessment  of  the  student 
teachers'  progress  be  established. 

20  All  of  the  ten  topics  listed  in  the  Post-Obser¬ 
vation  Conference  Checklist  were  discussed  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  in  the  feedback  sessions. 

Classroom  management  and  presentation  of  lesson 
seemed  to  be  topics  of  discussion  much  more  frequently, 
suggesting  that  the  two  topics  may  contribute  significantly 
to  effective  teaching.  Classroom  management  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  lesson  also  had  the  most  supervisory  time  spent  on 
them  and  occurred  most  frequently  as  first  and  second  topics 
of  discussion  in  the  feedback  sessions.  The  discussion  of 
the  remaining  topics  seemed  to  revolve  around  these  two 
topics,  again  suggesting  their  importance  in  successful 
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teaching.  The  topics  which  were  also  discussed  frequently 
were  review  of  performance,  instructional  planning  and 
content  of  lesson. 

Perhaps  this  observation  suggests  that  generally, 
as  cited  in  the  literature  review,  some  priority  should  be 
given  to  topics  of  discussion  in  supervisory  feedback 
sessions  based  on  the  principles  of  saliency,  treatability 
and  fewness  (Goldhammer,  I969) .  Moreover,  there  is  need  to 
establish  an  acceptable  logical  procedure  for  discussing 
topics  as  outlined  by  Kyte  (1962:168)  in  Chapter  2  of  the 
report  (p.  39-40). 

According  to  Kyte's  outline  we  would  extrapolate 
the  following  suggestions  from  the  findings  of  the  study. 

a)  An  average  of  3*95  topics  per  session  were 
discussed  in  the  supervisory  sessions  that  were  most  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  student  teachers,  as  compared  with  the  least 
satisfying  supervisory  sessions  which  had  an  average  of 
5.82  topics  discussed  per  session. 

The  student  teachers'  perception  of  the  number  of 
topics  that  can  be  positively  incorporated  in  any  one 
feedback  session  tended  to  be  in  line  with  Kyte's 
suggestions . 

b)  The  findings  of  the  study  suggest  that 
review  of  performance  was  the  first  topic  used  in  estab¬ 
lishing  rapport.  Noteworthy,  however,  was  that  the  more 
effective  supervisors  used  review  of  performance  consistently 
to  establish  such  rapport. 
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This  is  in  line  with  one  of*  Kyte's  findings  since 
they  gave  it  minor  stress  or  passing  mention  whereas  the 
less  effective  supervisors  tended  to  give  it  as  equal  stress 
as  classroom  management  and  instructional  planning. 

This  observation  would  also  suggest  that  whereas 
the  more  effective  supervisors  concentrated  their  initial 
efforts  on  one  general  area  in  order  to  establish  rapport 
essential  for  holding  an  effective  supervisory  feedback 
session,  the  less  effective  supervisors  gave  divided  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  and  went  right  into  discussions  of  specific 
areas  of  performance  --  a  behaviour  which  was  less  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  student  teachers. 

c)  Presentation  of  lesson  was  the  topic  most 
often  used  in  ending  supervisory  sessions.  In  terms  of 
Kyte’s  findings,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  repetition  of 
presentation  of  lesson  at  the  end  of  the  supervisory  sessions 
suggested  the  contribution  of  this  topic  to  subsequent 
effective  teaching. 

3.  The  most  effective  supervisors  were  those  who 
demonstrated  considerable  supportiveness  during  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions.  Specifically,  the  student  teachers  tended  to 
value  supervisory  conferences  that  were  interactive  and  yet 
non-directive.  The  two  styles  discussed  in  the  literature 
review  of  the  works  of  Clothier  and  Kingsley  (p.  53-59)  suggest 
a  relationship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  supervisee 
that  is  problem  rather  than  personality  centred  and  requires 
an  open  and  collegial  relationship  to  facilitate  interaction 
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between  the  participants.  Participants  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  successful  conferences. 

i 

Other  studies  cited  in  the  literature  review  that 
seemed  to  support  this  conclusion  included  Carkhuff,  1969; 
Brammer,  1973;  Blumberg  and  Weber,  1968;  Blumberg  and  Amidon, 
1965;  Salek,  1975;  and  Oliva,  1976  (see  p.  59). 

4.  A  general  comparison  of  overall  supervisory 
effectiveness  of  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating  teachers 
between  and  within  schools  indicated  that  the  student 
teachers  felt  more  positively  about  the  type  of  feedback  they 
received  from  cooperating  teachers  than  from  the  faculty 
consultants.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  cooperating  teachers' 
feedback  tended  to  offer  more  satisfaction  to  student 
teachers  than  did  the  faculty  consultants'  feedback. 

The  familiarity  of  the  cooperating  teachers  with  the 
school  system  and  the  classroom  pupils  and  the  amount  of  time 
they  spent  with  the  student  teachers  made  it  much  easier 
for  them  to  suggest  useful  areas  of  professional  growth 
for  the  student  teachers.  The  easier  access  to  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  cooperating  teachers  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  provide  most  of  their  feedback  in  privacy  which  was  more 
satisfactory  to  the  student  teachers. 

5.  The  schools  that  had  the  most  effective  super¬ 
visors  were  the  schools  whose  principals  offered  the  most 
support  to  the  supervisors  and  student  teachers.  Other 
staff  members  in  such  schools  were  also  sensitive  to  the 
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needs  of  the  three  groups  of  people  above  and  showed  the 
most  cooperation.  This  conclusion  was  also  observed  and 
felt  by  most  faculty  consultants  and  student  teachers. 

Generally,  supervisory  feedback  was  helpful  in 
building  up  the  student  teachers*  self-confidence;  in 
enhancing  the  student  teachers’  understanding  of  basic 
philosophical  issues  about  teaching;  in  encouraging  the 
student  teachers  to  gain  and  learn  from  working  together 
with  experienced  supervisors,  especially  cooperating 
teachers;  in  making  the  student  teachers  aware  of  their 
progress  on  an  ongoing  basis;  and,  in  eliminating  the 
the  threats  associated  with  progress  assessment  by  main¬ 
taining  casual,  informal  settings  for  the  feedback  sessions. 

There  were  some  areas  in  which  supervisory  feedback 
was  not  as  helpful  as  the  student  teachers  would  have  liked 
or  expected  it  to  be.  There  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  student  teachers  related  to  the  poor  timing  of  the 
feedback  sessions,  the  inadequacy  of  feedback  received,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  frequency  of  visitations  and/or  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  supervisors,  the  inadequate  matching  of 
student  teachers’  personality  with  the  personality  of  the 
supervisors,  the  lack  of  provision  of  constructive,  specific 
and  concrete  feedback,  and  the  lack  of  consensus  or  precision 
regarding  various  procedures  for  evaluating  student  teachers. 

Inadequate  involvement  of  student  teachers  in  self- 
evaluation  (both  formative  and  summative),  insufficient  time 
for  lesson  planning  due  to  pressures  supervisors  placed  on 
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student  teachers  for  good  performance  in  accordance  with 

university  and  cooperating  school  standards,  and  the  threat 

/ 

of  "intrusion"  into  the  student  teachers’  classroom  by 
faculty  consultants  and  some  cooperating  teachers  were  also 
noteworthy  areas  of  concern. 

The  findings  of  this  study  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  raise  a  number  of  issues  which  have  significance 
for  the  long-term  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
teachers. 

Implications  for  Administration 

and  Training  of  Supervisors 

The  following  implications  are  pertinent  to  admini¬ 
strators  and  teacher  educators  who  work  closely  with  student 
teachers  and  to  trustees  and  policy  makers  who  make  decisions 
about  funding  and  who  formulate  policies  regarding  selection 
and  placement  of  school  teachers  and  principals. 

1 .  The  faculty  consultants  tended  to  lack  enough 
time  for  classroom  visitations,  observations  and  feedback 
sessions  whereas  cooperating  teachers  tended  to  offer 
unsolicited  opinion. 

Policy,  procedures  and  resources  for  coping  with 
this  apparent  problem  should  be  examined.  The  general 
desire  of  the  student  teachers  was  that  the  school  visitation 
by  the  faculty  consultants  should  be  on  a  regular  weekly,  if 
not  daily  basis.  The  more  frequent  visits  and  classroom 
observations  would  reduce  the  threat  that  the  occasional 
visits,  often  scheduled,  pose  to  the  student  teachers. 
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Perhaps  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  ratio  of 
faculty  consultants  to  student  teachers  has  some  potential 

i 

towards  elimination  of  the  problem.  A  more  favorable 
supervisor-student  teacher  ratio  would  assure  the  faculty 
consultants  fewer  students  to  observe,  increased  time  for 
observation  and  feedback  sessions  and  increased  efficiency. 
The  present  practice  of  hiring  practicum  associates  is  a 
step  in  the  desired  direction.  Perhaps  more  such  people 
should  be  appointed  on  full-time  basis  to  act  as  liaison 
between  the  teacher  education  institutions  and  the  schools 
and  also  to  be  mediators  between  student  teachers  and  their 
supervisors . 

The  teacher  education  institutions  should  also 
consider  further  reduction  of  the  faculty  consultants' 
teaching  load.  Such  a  step  would  perhaps  reinforce  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  faculty  consultants  by  making 
it  into  a  full-time  job.  Another  suggestion  would  be  to 
do  away  with  the  faculty  consultants'  role  altogether.  This 
step  would  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
their  role. 

2.  The  supportiveness  of  the  supervisors,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  staff  members,  emerged 
as  a  strong  positive  factor  in  the  student  teachers'  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  feedback  and  consequently,  as  an  important 
determinant  of  effectiveness  of  supervisory  feedback 


processes . 
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The  items  on  the  three  research  instruments  that 
have  been  identified  in  the  findings  of  this  study  to  be 
sources  of  satisfaction  indicative  of  supervisory  support 
such  as  collegiality  and  expertise  in  provision  of  feedback 
should  be  carefully  assessed  by  administrators  of  the  student 
teaching  component  of  teacher  education.  The  items  would 
provide  a  valuable  basis  for  the  workshops  held  prior  to 
student  teaching.  Such  information  should  also  provide  some 
useful  link  between  theory,  as  provided  by  teacher  education 
institutions,  and  practice,  as  experienced  by  student 
teachers  in  actual  classroom  teaching. 

Supervisors  need  this  support  too.  Policies  on 
funding  student  teaching  and  personnel  involved  should 
consider  elevating  the  roles  of  the  supervisors  by  honoraria 
and  other  support.  The  importance  of  providing  faculty 
consultants  with  adequate  time  for  supervision  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Other  support -inducing  steps  would  include 
reimbursement  for  travel  expenses  during  school  visitations, 
provision  of  substitute  teachers  for  cooperating  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  attend  workshops  and  in-service  sessions, 
and  provision  of  special  conference  rooms,  other  than  the 
staffroom,  that  can  be  utilized  for  consultation. 

There  is  need  to  consider  developing  the  principals' 
awareness  of  their  roles  in  supervision  of  student  teaching 
and  training  them  for  it.  A  stronger  leadership  role  of  the 
principals  in  such  supervision  would  enhance  the  nature  of 
support  required  by  those  involved  in  supervision  of  student 
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teachers.  Supervisors,  however,  should  be  prepared  so  that 
they  can  be  supportive  of  student  teachers  and  yet  also 
play  their  evaluative  roles  objectively. 

3.  The  findings  of  the  study  indicated  that  the 
student  teachers  perceived  the  feedback  from  cooperating 
teachers  more  positively  than  they  did  the  feedback  from  the 
faculty  consultants.  The  most  important  factor  in  this 
observation  was  that  the  student  teachers  got  more  assistance 
on  a  continuing  basis  from  the  cooperating  teachers.  Situa¬ 
tional  rather  than  personal  factors  may  have  led  to  the 
differences  in  the  student  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
effectiveness  of  cooperating  teachers'  and  faculty  consul¬ 
tants'  feedback. 

Serious  consideration  should  therefore  be  given  to 
keeping  faculty  consultants  in  touch  with  actual  classroom 
teaching  in  the  schools.  This  includes  being  acquainted  with 
the  pupils,  current  theories,  text  books,  methodology  and 
any  other  areas  relevant  to  successful  teaching.  Such  a  step 
would  give  them  a  'feel'  for  what  goes  on  in  schools  and  what 
the  student  teachers  actually  experience  in  the  classrooms. 

4.  The  student  teachers  did  not  express  a  favourable 
attitude  towards  categorization  of  their  performances  within 
the  range  of  excellent  to  very  poor,  suggesting,  perhaps, 
that  the  use  of  a  pass/fail  category  of  classification  should 
be  used  pending  feasibility  assessments.  This  might  ease, 

to  some  extent,  the  stressful  nature  of  supervision  that 
seems  oriented  toward  categorizing  people  along  some 
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continuum,  the  extremities  of  which  are  ambiguous.  Self- 
evaluation  on  the  part  of  student  teachers  should  be  an 

/ 

integral  part  of  any  format  of  evaluation  adopted  during 
student  teaching. 

The  lack  of  consensus  in  the  evaluation  procedures 
suggested  that  both  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers,  despite  workshops  organized  prior  to  commencement 
of  student  teaching,  did  not  seem  to  agree  or  rely  on 
specific  guidelines  for  evaluation. 

5.  Inadequacy  of  the  provision  of  feedback  was 
observed  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  consultants  and 
cooperating  teachers,  suggesting  that  more  training  of  super¬ 
visors  in  discriminatory  classroom  observations  and 
consequent  feedback  sessions  would  be  desirable. 

The  15  principles  of  effective  supervision  generated 
in  the  literature  review  and  included  in  the  Feedback 
Analysis  Form  have  potential  for  developing  more  effective 
supervision  skills  as  well  as  for  providing  specific  guide¬ 
lines  for  dispensing  supervisory  feedback  if  positive  results 
are  to  be  expected  from  student  teachers. 

The  guidelines  offered  by  Blumberg  (1974),  Kyte  (1962), 
Hyman  (1975)  and  Hunter  (I98O)  are  particularly  useful  tools 
from  which  important  concepts  for  training  or  in-service 
education  of  supervisors  of  student  teachers  could  be  derived. 

6 .  The  concerns  of  the  student  teachers  with  the 
feedback  sessions  and  the  findings  of  the  research  seemed 

to  suggest  that  there  are  areas  of  concern  to  which  attention 
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should  be  paid. 

The  concerns  included  encouraging  collegial  rather 
than  superior  -  subordinate  relationships  between  supervisors 
and  student  teachers;  dissemination  of  knowledge  (especially 
the  knowledge  generated  from  research  such  as  this)  to 
relevant  persons  involved  in  supervision;  provision  of  more 
time  to  faculty  consultants,  in  particular  for  school  visita¬ 
tions  and/or  hiring  practicum  associates  by  the  university 
to  do  the  visits;  and  involvement  of  third  parties  other 
than  supervisors  in  evaluative  supervision.  Such  practices, 
however,  have  various  associated  problems,  administrative 
inconveniences,  duplication  of  roles,  and  monetary  considera¬ 
tions  being  only  a  few  of  them. 

7.  The  frequency  of  contact  between  cooperating 
teachers*  and  student  teachers  may  explain  why  personality 
clashes  between  the  two  were  more  likely  than  between 
faculty  consultants  and  student  teachers.  There  seems  to  be 
a  need  for  administrators  of  student  teaching  to  generate 
ways  and  means  of  matching  student  teacher  and  cooperating 
teacher  personalities. 

Some  research  in  this  area  may  prevent  the  upheavals 
that  personality  clashes  can  create  for  those  involved  in 
student  teaching,  especially  if  such  occur  after  the 
commencement  of  the  student  teaching.  Such  a  basic 
philosophy  should  also  offer  some  specific  guidelines  for 
placing  student  teachers  in  certain  schools  and  for  the 
choice  of  subjects,  if  possible.  Religious  affiliation  is 
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one  such  important  area  to  consider  since  some  schools  tend 
to  he  conservative  with  certain  subjects  unless  the  student 

j 

teachers  share  the  same  religious  convictions.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  efforts  at  matching  personalities  should 
jeopardize  the  quality  of  supervision  rendered  to  student 
teachers  in  most  cooperating  schools. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

The  implications  of  the  findings  of  this  study  for 
administration  and  training  or  in-service  education  of  super¬ 
visors  of  student  teachers  as  cited  above  have  generated 
areas  which  future  research  might  productively  explore: 

1.  A  replication  of  this  study  with  a  more  extended 
stratified  random  sample  of  student  teachers  and  supervisors 
throughout  the  province  would  provide  more  definitive  and 
more  generalizable  conclusions. 

If  the  sample,  for  example,  included  other  student 
teachers  in  the  various  teacher  education  programs  in  the 
province  of  Alberta,  if  the  student  teachers  were  sampled 
to  include  those  teaching  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  if  there  were  several  groups  of  student 
teachers  working  under  the  same  conditions,  the  generaliza- 
bility  of  the  outcomes  would  be  increased.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  of  the  25  student  teachers  included  in  the 
study  sample,  there  was  only  one  male. 

2.  There  is  evidence  from  the  findings  of  the  study 
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that  provision  of  effective  feedback  by  faculty  consultants 
could  be  improved.  Further  research  might  therefore  focus 
on  the  following  issues: 

a)  The  situational  or  other  specific  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  more  favourable  perceptions 
of  cooperating  teachers'  supervisory  feedback  over 
those  of  the  faculty  consultants.  Such  research 
would  be  school  and  university  based  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  setting.  The  investigation  could  be  extended 
to  provide  information  regarding  any  existing 
personality  characteristics  that  enable  some  super¬ 
visors  to  cope  with  supervision  of  student  teaching 
more  than  others  and  they  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  training  programs  for  supervisory  roles.  Such 
information  can  offer  useful  guidelines  for  the 
selection  of  cooperating  teachers  and  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  for  supervisory  roles. 

b)  The  roles  of  cooperating  teachers  and  faculty 
consultants  in  effective  supervision  of  student 
teachers.  Some  questions  which  such  a  study  would 
attempt  to  address  would  be:  (i)  To  what  extent  are 
the  faculty  consultants'  roles  identical  or  not 
identical  to  those  of  cooperating  teachers?  (ii) 

What  are  the  roles  of  the  two  groups  of  supervisors 
as  perceived  by  student  teachers?  by  administrators? 
by  the  supervisors  themselves?  (iii)  Are  both  groups 
of  supervisors  necessary  for  effective  supervision 
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of  student  teachers  or  can  one  group  perform  the 
role  just  as  sufficiently  (suggesting  doing  away 
with  the  role  of  one)?  (iv)  Which  of  the  two 
supervisors  should  evaluate  student  teachers?  One, 
both  or  a  neutral  third  party  such  as  faculty 
representative  or  ombudsman? 

Research  dealing  with  modes  of  feedback  (other 
than  supervisors)  is  needed.  Self-feedback,  pupil 
feedback  and  feedback  via  audio  and  video  tapes 
should  be  studied  more  carefully.  Perhaps  improved 
skills  at  the  use  of  other  modes  of  feedback  would 
reduce  the  loads  of  supervision  and  the  threat  of 
supervisor- supervisee  confrontation. 

Research  is  also  needed  to  determine  whether 
similar  results  would  be  obtained  if  classroom 
observations  were  analyzed  using  different  teaching 
skills.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  dis¬ 
pensing  feedback  varies  from  skill  to  skill.  For 
example,  it  may  be  that  supervisory  feedback  is  most 
effective  for  the  development  of  questioning  tech¬ 
niques  but  videotaped  feedback  is  most  effective  for 
improving  self-confidence. 

3.  In  this  study,  most  feedback  was  provided  for 
student  teachers  after  each  lesson  taught.  A  study  employing 
various  schedules  for  providing  feedback  may  be  useful.  For 
example,  if  it  were  found  that  it  was  equally  effective  to 
provide  feedback  after  every  second  or  third  lesson,  or  at 
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the  end  of  the  day,  or  every  second  day,  much  time  and  energy 
would  be  saved  and  the  student  teachers  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  as  overwhelmed  with  feedback  as  some  of  them  indicated 
in  this  study,  especially  from  cooperating  teachers. 

Research  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  programs  for 
reducing  stressful  supervision,  both  preservice  and  in- 
service  is  timely.  Student  teachers  also  need  exposure  to 
such  programs  through  workshops  so  that  they  can  cope  with 
such  supervision. 

4.  This  study  investigated  the  effectiveness  of 
supervisory  feedback  when  only  two  supervisors  were  used  for 
each  student  teacher.  Further  study  of  this  variable  using 
a  number  of  different  supervisors,  in  an  experimental 
setting,  and  controlling  for  specific  role  prescriptions, 
could  increase  understanding  of  the  ramifications  of  feedback 
styles . 

It  would  be  of  interest,  too,  to  identify  the 
reactions  of  student  teachers  to  the  major  styles  or 
typologies  of  supervisory  conferences  discussed  in  the 
literature  review,  that  is,  directive,  nondirective,  inter¬ 
active,  instructional  and  evaluative  conferences. 

Useful  information  could  also  be  gathered  on  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  using  one  or  several  supervisors 
in  any  given  period  of  student  teaching.  Case  studies 
relating  selected  supervisory  practices  to  the  satisfaction 
of  student  teachers  would  be  useful  assets. 

5.  Finally,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
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transferability  of  skills  mastered  by  student  teachers  in  a 
number  of  supervisory  feedback  settings  to  actual  classroom 
settings  over  a  period  of  time.  Such  research  would  yield 
some  insight  into  the  overall  effectiveness  of  supervision 
and  perhaps  reveal  if  supervisory  sessions  are  worth  the 
time  and  resources  invested  in  them. 
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APPENDIX  As  THE  FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS  FORM 

1.  Hyman's  Original  Feedback  Analysis  Form  (blank) 

2.  Hyman's  Original  Feedback  Analysis  Form  (completed) 

3.  Modified  Feedback  Analysis  Form  used  for  the  Study 
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HYMAN'S  ORIGINAL  FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS 

FORM  (BLANK) 

i 


Giver _ 

Receiver _ _ 

Observer  ■ _ 

Below  are  13  scales  to  use  in 
Analyze  each  item  by  circling  the 


1.  Emphasized  1  2 

performance 

2.  Based  on  ob-  1  2 

servations 

3.  Descriptive  1  2 

4.  Specific  &  12 

Concrete 

5.  Well-timed  1  2 

6.  Giver  shared  1  2 

information 

7.  Emphasized  1  2 

alternatives 


8.  Framed  in  "more  or  12 
less”  terms 

9.  Based  on  receiver’s  1  2 

needs 

10.  Useful  and  manage-  1  2 

able  amount  given 

11.  Emphasized  1  2 

modifiable  items 

12.  Emphasized  1  2 

requested  aspects 

13.  Checked  1  2 

receiver  summarized 


Date 


analyzing  the  feedback  you  give  or  receive  or  observe, 
appropriate  number  on  the  scale. 

Notes  on 

particular 

instances 

3  4  5  .6  Emphasized  per¬ 

sonal  qualities 

3  4  5  6  Based  on 

inferences 

3  4  5  6  Evaluative 

3  4  5  6  General  & 

Abstract 

3  4  5  6  Poorly  timed 

3  4  5  6  Giver  gave 

advice 

3  4  5  6  Emphasized 

“the”  path 

3  4  5  6  Framed  in 

“either/or”  terms 

3  4  5  6  Based  on  giver’s 

needs 

3  4  5  6  Overload  given 

3  4  5  6  Emphasized  non- 

modifiablc  items 

3  4  5  6  Emphasized 

imposed  items 

3  4  5  6  Unchecked 

receiver  did  not 
summarize 
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HYMAN'S  ORIGINAL  FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS 
FORM  (completed) 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


.ii  er  -  Date  _ ^  / 

Irceiver  .  _ 

>1. 'server  _^nziz _ 


Below  are  13  scales  to  use  in  analyzing  the  feedback  you  give  or  receive  or  observe, 
nalyze  each  item  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale. 


Emphasized 

performance 

Based  on  ob¬ 
servations 


1  ®  3  4  5 

10  3  4  5 


6  Emphasized  per¬ 
sonal  qualities 

6  Based  on 
inferences 


Notes  on 
particular 
instances 


Descriptive 

Specific  & 
Concrete 

Well-timed 

Giver  shared 
information 


1  2  (3)  4  5 

1  2  (?)  4  5 

(02  3  4  5 

1  204  5 


Emphasized 

alternatives 

Framed  in  “more  or 
less”  terms 

Based  on  receiver’s 
needs 

Useful  and  manage¬ 
able  amount  given 

Emphasized 
modifiable  items 

Emphasized 
requested  aspects 

Checked — receiver 
summarized 


12  3@5 
1  2  04  5 


3  4  5 


© 


1  (|)  3  4  5 


(02345 

1  2  3  05 

0  2  3  4  5 


6  Evaluative 

6  General  & 
Abstract 


6 

6 


Poorly  timed  07) 

Giver  gave 
advice 

Emphasized  Cfy\AJ  (TVlZ-. 
“the”  Path 

Framed  in  (J  v 

“either/or”  terms 


6  Based  on  giver’s 
needs 


6  Overload  given 


6  Emphasized  non- 
modifiable  items 

6  Emphasized  dd<ud!  m 

imposed  items  OMafoW 

6  Unchecked —  d 

receiver  did  not 
summarize 


' 


2?7 


Your  Name 
Your  School 


FEEDBACK  ANALYSIS  FORM 

(Student  Teachers) 

_  For  Week  Ending _ _ 1 981 

_  Faculty  Consultant  (.  } 

Cooperating  Teacher  C  1 


OFFICE  USE 
ONLY 
CC 


1  -  2 

3 

4 

5 


Below  are  fifteen  pairs  of  words,  each  dealing  with  characteristics  of 
feedback  from  your  practicum  supervisors.  Please  circle  that  one  number  of  the 
six  numbers  between  the  pairs  that  best  indicates  your  perception  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  feedback  you  received  over  the  week.  The  closer  you  place 
your  circle  toward  one  characteristics,  the  better  you  think  that  characteristic 
describes  the  feedback  you  received. 


You  are  requested  to  fill  out  two  of  these  forms  each  week,  one  for 
your  faculty  consultant  and  the  other  for  your  cooperating  teacher. 

In  the  space  provided  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  form,  you  may 
write  any  comments,  notes  or  examples,  if  any. 


1.  Supportive 

2.  Emphasized  perform¬ 

ance 

3.  Based  on  observa¬ 

tions 

4.  Descriptive 

5.  Specific  and  con¬ 

crete 

6.  Well-timed 

7.  Giver  shared 

information 

8.  Emphasized 

al ternatives 

9.  Framed  in  "more 

or  less"  terms 


1  2  3  4  5  6 
1  2  3  4  5  6 

1  2  3  4  5  6 
1  2  3  4  5  6 
1  2  3  4  5  6 
1  2  3  4  5  6 
1  2  3  4  5  6 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

1  2  3  4  5  6 


Non-supportive 


Remarks/ Comments /Notes 


Emphasized  personal 
qual ities 

Based  on  inferences 


Evaluative 

General  and 
abstract 

Poorly  timed 

Giver  gave 
advice 

Emphasized  "the" 
path 

Framed  in  "either- 
or"  terms 


10.  Based  on  receiver's 

needs  (includes  1  2 
negative  criticism) 


Based  on  giver's 

3456  needs  and  what  he/ 

she  wants  to  get 
off  his/her  chest 


11.  Useful  and  manage¬ 
able  amount  given 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


12.  Emphasized  modifi¬ 
able  items 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


Overload  given 


Emphasized  non- 
modifiable  items 


13.  Emphasized  requested  .  0  .  c  c 

items  123456 


Emphasized  imposed 
items 


14.  Checked;  receiver 

encouraged  to  123456 
summari ze 


Unchecked;  receiver 
not  encouraged  to 
summarize 


15.  Privacy  ensured  - 

interruptions  and  123456 
distractions  mini¬ 
mized 


No  privacy  -  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  dis¬ 
tractions  evident 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 


20 


■ 


■ 
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Maine  of  School - Name  of  Student - Week- 

O-CT  X-FC  V'  -ST 


APPENDIX  C:  THE  SATISFACTION 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Main's  Attitude  Survey 

2.  Joyce's  "On  Call"  Reports  by  College  Supervisors  - 
Form  A 

3.  Joyce's  Monthly  Questionnaire  for  Supervisory  Adequacy 
Form  C2 

4.  The  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (used  for  the  study) 
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MAIN  *  S  ATTITUDE  SURVEY 


280 


The  following  items  are  not  designed  to  test  your  knowledge.  Instead, 
they  are  meant  to  explore  some  of  your  feelings  and  points  of  view  toward 
the  method  of  feedback  you  experienced.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Further,  your  responses  will  be  confidential  and  they  will  in  no  way  be  used 
for  grading  purposes  in  this  course.  Respond  in  terms  of  how  you  feel,  not 
how  you  think  others  feel  or  how  you  think  you  should  feel. 

Read  each  item  carefully  and  then  circle  the  symbol  that  best  expresses 
your  point  of  view. 


Work  rapidly.  Please  respond  to  every  item. 

SA  -  Strongly  Agree 
A  -  Agree 
U  -  Uncertain 
D  -  Disagree 
SD  -  Strongly  Disagree 

SA  A  U  D  SD  1 .  If  I  could  go  back  in  time  and  start  the  Micro¬ 

teaching  course  over  again  I  would  like  to  receive 
feedback  in  the  same  way. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  2.  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  can  now  ask  more  penetrating 

questions  in  a  probing  session. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  3.  I  value  the  new  ideas  I  picked  up  by  watching 

others  teach. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


4.  I  approve  of  the  number  of  people  that  were 
involved  in  my  feedback  sessions. 

5.  My  self  confidence  as  a  teacher  has  been  lowered 
as  a  result  of  the  feedback  sessions. 


SA  A  U  D  SD  6.  The  feedback  sessions  motivated  me  to  improve  my 

skill  in  questioning. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  7.  I  value  the  knowledge  I  gained  on  the  techniques 

of  probing. 


.ft pnotw  to  on  a*r*  rwdT  baona'rvjqx*  uo*  ^dbae^-  ?0  borttam  art* 
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SA  A  U  D  SD  8. 


SA  A  U  D  SD  9. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  10. 


SA  A  U  D  SD  11. 


SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

12. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

13. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  14. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  15. 

SA  A  U  D  SD  16. 


SA  A  U  D  SD  17. 


SA  A  U  D  SD  18. 

SD  19. 


I  appreciated  the  supportive  spirit  evident  in 
the  feedback  sessions. 

I  feel  more  at  ease  when  probing  than  I  did 
before  the  first  feedback  session. 

I  don't  think  I  will  increase  my  use  of  probing 
questions  when  I  teach,  as  a  result  of  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions. 

The  written  material  provided  was  a  valuable 
source  of  information. 

I  felt  threatened  by  the  feedback  sessions. 

I  am  more  certain  about  my  teaching  ability  as  a 
result  of  this  course. 

I  value  the  information  I  received  about  myself 
in  the  feedback  sessions. 

I  can  see  evidence  of  improved  skill  at  probing 
in  myself. 

The  comments  made  during  the  feedback  sessions 
were  redundant  and  therefore  the  sessions  were 
boring. 

As  a  result  of  the  feedback  sessions  I  will  have 
more  self  confidence  when  I  use  probing  technique 
in  the  classroom. 

The  provision  of  a  model,  however  imperfect,  on 
probing  technique  at  the  outset  was  helpful  to  me. 

The  feedback  sessions  have  not  helped  me  to  ask 
a  great  variety  of  probing  questions. 


SA  A  U  D 


. 
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SA  A  U  D  SD  20.  Working  with  others  was  an  important  part  of 

this  course. 

i 

SA  A  U  D  SD  21 .  I  am  a  better  teacher  as  a  result  of  the 

sessions  on  probing. 
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Form  A 


/ 

JOYCE’S  "ON-CALL"  REPORTS  BY  COLLEGE  SUPERVISORS 


Name  of  Supervisor  _ 

Name  of  Student  _  Date 

Approximate  length  of  time  of  session  _ 


A.  Checklist  of  topics  covered  during  the  session.  (Note  where  emphasis 
was  heavy  and  where  light.) 


1.  Classroom  procedures  0 

2.  Discipline  0 

3.  Teaching  techniques  0 

4.  New  activities  proposed  and/or  planned  0 

5.  Existing  activities  developed  or  modified  0 

6.  Specific  chi ldren--progress  and/or 

problems  0 


7.  Community  affairs  as  they  affect  the  school  0 

8.  The  student's  effectiveness  in  the  class¬ 
room  0 

9.  Ways  of  making  her  graduate  work  more 

meaningful  in  the  classroom  situation  0 

10.  Personal  or  emotional  problems.  0 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


B.  Was  the  initiative  during  the  session  taken  by  the  supervisor,  the 
student,  or  both  of  you? 


'Sfft'O 


Form  C-2 
Student's  Form 
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JOYCE'S  MONTHLY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR 
SUPERVISORY  ADEQUACY 


Name  of  Supervisor  _ _  Date 

Name  of  Student 


A.  How  many  times  have  you  been  visited  this  past  month? 


B.  In  what  ways  has  your  student  teaching  experience  made  you  a  stronger 
person  or  teacher?  Explain  where  necessary. 


1.  General  growth  and  maturity 


0  12  3  4 


2.  Better  rapport  with  the  children 

3.  Better  rapport  with  your  cooperating 
teacher 


0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 


4.  More  varied  approaches  to  teaching 

5.  Greater  ease  and  confidence  in  the 
cl assroom 


0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 


6.  Greater  sense  of  purpose 


0  12  3  4 


C.  In  what  areas  have  you  had  the  most  difficulty? 


7.  Rapport  with  your  cooperating  teacher?  0  1 

8.  Rapport  with  children  or  discipline  0  1 

9.  Classroom  procedures  and  organization  0  1 

10.  Teaching  techniques  0  1 

11.  Your  own  personal  or  emotional  problems  0  1 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 


D.  Do  you  feel  you  have  had  adequate  supervision  this  month? 

Too  much?  Too  Little?  Explain  if  necessary. 


E.  Have  the  seminars  helped  your  student  teaching  experience?  Explain. 

F.  Has  taping  and  filming  helped  or  hindered  your  teaching  experience? 
Expl ain. 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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THE  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

/ 

The  following  items  are  not  designed  to  test  your  knowledge, 
they  are  meant  to  explore  some  of  your  feelings  and  points  of 
view  toward  the  characteristics  of  feedback  you  received  during 
the  supervisory  feedback  sessions  in  the  student  teaching  period 
you  have  just  completed.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Further  your  responses  will  be  confidential  and  they  will  in  no 
way  be  used  for  grading  purposes.  Respond  in  terms  of  how  you  feel, 
not  how  you  think  others  feel  or  how  you  think  you  should  feel. 
Please  answer  ALL  items,  working  rapidly  and  consecutively  from 
the  first  page  through  to  the  last.  Read  each  item  carefully  and 
then  circle  the  symbol  that  best  expresses  your  point  of  view. 


The  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is: 

SA  -  Strongly  Agree 
A  -  Agree 
U  -  Uncertain 
D  -  Disagree 
SD  -  Strongly  Disagree 


Note: 

You  are  asked  to  give  two  responses  for  each  item;  one  for  the 
faculty  consultant  (  left  column  )  and  one  for  the  cooperating 
teacher  (  right  column  ) . 


1 

. 
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Your  Name 


Your  School 


PART  A 


Faculty 

Consultant 


If  I  could  go  back  in  time  and 
have  another  round  of  student 
teaching,  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  supervisory  feedback  in 

the  same  way,  SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  feel  satisfied  that  I  can  now 
perform  better  as  a  teacher  due 
to  the  feedback  I  received  during 
supervisory  feedback  sessions. 

My  self-confidence  as  a  teacher 
has  been  lowered  as  a  result  of 
the  feedback  sessions. 

My  feedback  sessions  motivated  me 
to  improve  my  teaching  skills. 

I  appreciated  the  supportive 
spirit  evident  in  the  feedback 
sessions. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  don't  think  I  will  improve  my 
teaching  skills  as  a  result  of 

the  feedback  sessions.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  felt  threatened  by  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  value  the  information  I 
received  about  myself  in  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

The  comments  made  during  the 

feedback  sessions  were  redundant.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

The  feedback  sessions  were  boring.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  felt  that  my  supervisor  treated 

me  as  a  colleague.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 
SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


■ 

' 


Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


I  was  provided  with  constructive 
and  specific  feedback  by  my 
supervisor. 

My  supervisor  conferred  with 
me  briefly  after  each  lesson 
to  discuss  my  teaching 
experience  of  that  particular 
lesson. 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  way  my 
supervisor  observed  and  collected 
data  for  the  feedback  sessions. 

My  supervisor  prepared  carefully 
for  the  feedback  sessions. 

I  liked  only  positive  remarks 
regarding  my  classroom  teaching 
during  feedback  sessions. 

I  felt  that  some  negative  feed¬ 
back  during  the  conferences  was 
helpful  to  me,  in  creating  in  me 
a  desire  to  improve  my  perform¬ 
ance. 

I  felt  that  frequently  there  were 
discrepancies  between  what  my 
supervisor  observed  and  my  per¬ 
ception  of  my  performance. 

I  felt  I  was  given  enough  time 
for  feedback  by  my  supervisor. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  what  I  felt  to  be 
weaknesses  in  my  teaching 
performances. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to 
(discuss  what  I  felt  to  be 
strengths  in  my  teaching 
(performances. 

I  felt  that  the  supervisor 
was  genuinely  concerned  with 
helping  me  during  the  feed¬ 
back  sessions. 


I  felt  that  there  was  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  areas 
stressed  during  my  methods 
(course  and  those  stressed  during 
lthe  feedback  sessions. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  0  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 
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26,  27 


28,  29 


30,  31 

32,  33 


34,  35 


36,  37 

38,  39 

40,  41 


42,  43 


44,  45 


46,47 


48,  49 


' 


Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


regarded  the  supervisory 
ills  of  my  supervisor  as 
fective. 

e  to  the  feedback  sessions, 
developed  and  improved  my 
rformance  on  an  ongoing 
sis. 

(appreciated  the  planned 
llow-up  guidance  by  my 
pervisor  after  the  student 
|aching. 

supervisor  gave  concrete 
|amples  from  the  observations  of 
teaching  performances  to 
|lustrate  areas  of  strength 
weakness  in  my  teaching. 

lad  adequate  feedback  from 
supervisor  this  last  student 
aching  period. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


PART  B 


what  extent  have  the  supervisory  feedback  sessions  been  helpful  to 
in  the  following  areas?  Please  place  a  tick  (vO  in  the 
>ropriate  response  category. 


Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


General  growth  and  maturity 

Better  rapport  with  the  children 

Better  rapport  with  your  coop¬ 
erating  teacher 

More  varied  approaches  to 
teaching 

Greater  ease  and  confidence  in 
the  classroom 


a  great 
deal 

consid¬ 

erable 

some 

very 

little 

not  at  all 

a  great 
deal 

consid¬ 

erable 

some 

very 

little 

not  at  all 

.  i 
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50,  51 

52,  53 

54,  55 

56,  57 

58,  59 


60,  61 
62,  63 

64,  65 

66,  67 

68,  69 


(Cont. ) 


. 


Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 
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f)  Discipline  in  the  classroom 

g)  Specific  children's  academic 
progress  or  problems 

h)  Integration  of  theory  and 
practice 

i)  Personal  or  emotional  problems 

j)  Better  rapport  with  your 
faculty  consultant 


a  great  deal 

considerable 

some 

very  little 

r— 1 
r— I 

<3 

JJ 

(T3 

4J 

0 

C. 

a  great  deal 

considerable 

some 

very  little 

not  at  all 

Office  Use 
Only  (cc) 


70,  71 

72,  73 

74,  75 
76,  77 

78,  79 


Indicate  any  other  ways  not  listed  above  in  which  the  feedback  sessions 
have  been  helpful  to  you. 


Indicate  other  ways  in  which  you  feel  the  feedback  sessions  might  have 
been  helDful  to  you  but  were  not.  Explain  where  necessary. 


what  extent  were  each  of  the  following  settings  used  for 
|e  supervisory  feedback  sessions?  Please  tick  (>/  )  approp- 
ately. 
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Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


Staffroom 


Classroom 


Hallway 


Private  Office 


School  library 


Other  (s) 


Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

1  Rarely 

Never 

1-3 


icate  by  placing  a  tick  ( \ /  )  in  the  appropriate  space  your 
isfaction  with  the  atmospherCof  the  place (s)  your  feedback 
Isions  occured.  Explain  where  necessary. 


Faculty 

Consultant 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


4, 

5 

6, 

7 

8, 

9 

10, 

11 

12, 

13 

14, 

15 

16, 

17 

3 ■ Staffroom 
^ I  Classroom 
:  I  Hallway 
3|Private  Office 
e  I  School  library 
Other! 


Highly 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Somewhat 

Satisfactory 

Un¬ 

satisfactory 

Very  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

Highly 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Somewhat 

Satisfactory 

un- - 

Satisfactory 

very  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

18,  19 
20,  21 
22,  23 
24,  25 
26,  27 


28,  29 
30,  31 


« 

' 

Name  any  other  places  you  would  have  preferred  to  hold  satisfactory 
feedback  sessions.  Explain  where  necessary. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Do  you  have  any  additional  comments? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  COOPERATION. 


Pam.  E.  Wanga 


APPENDIX  D:  PLAN  B  PRACTICUM  PROGRAM 


1.  An  Article  on  the  Plan  B  Program 

2.  The  Schedule  for  the  1980-8.  Plan  B  Practicum 
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"PLAN  B":  THE  UNIVERSITY’S  UNKNOWN  PROGRAM 


An  Account  of  an  Alternative  Program  of  Teacher-Education. 

r'  / 

Plan  B,  an  alternative  Bachelor  of  Education  route,  is  interestingly 
paradoxical.  While  some  students  carefully  avoid  it,  apparently  having 
heard  some  well-informed  rumors  of  the  unusually  hard  work,  its  recent 
graduates  voluntarily  worked  for  a  month  beyond  the  end  of  their  year,  to 
prepare  a  supportive  conference  presentation  on  this  program. 

While  few  Education  faculty  show  any  interest,  those  involved  in  its 
instructional  and  organizational  team  usually  wish  to  continue,  knowing  full 
well  that  often  less  than  half  of  the  hours  they  devote  to  Plan  B  will  be 
recognized  in  terms  of  teaching  load  and  salary  assessment. 

Plan  B  graduates  each  year  report  that  at  job  interviews  participation 
in  the  program  is  immediately  counted  in  their  favor.  And  yet,  in  recent 
B.Ed.  program  upheavals,  an  attempt  to  eliminate  Plan  B  was  seriously 
considered . 

The  following  account  shows  why  it  is  fortunate  that  the  alternative 
route  continues,  and  why  knowing  the  program  from  the  inside  makes  such  a 
difference,  for  both  students  and  instructors. 

For  almost  a  decade.  Plan  B  has  been  an  alternative  route  in 
teacher-education,  emphasizing  education  at  the  elementary  school  level, 

which  up  to  thirty-five  students  can  choose  in  the  latter  half  of  their  B.Ed . 
studies  (proceeding  for  the  rest  of  the  time  according  to  Plan  A  guidelines) . 
It  is  of  two  terms  duration,  and  in  each  term  about  half  of  the  time  is 
spent  practice-teaching  in  elementary  schools  and  half  in  The  University  in 
a  study  of  educational  philosophy,  psychology,  and  administration,  and 
curriculum  and  instructional  methods.  The  program  is  designed  and  instructed 
by  a  faculty  team  of  four,  drawn  from  the  departments  of  Educational 


' 


. 
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Foundations,  Educational  Psychology ,  Educational  Administration  and 
Elementary  Education.  By  contrast.  Plan  A,  the  normal  route,  involves 

•  i 

several  hundred  students. 

When  identifying  the  unique  strength  of  Plan  B,  students  repeatedly 
point  to  its  success  in  unifying  theory  and  practice,  so  that  theory  no 
longer  appears  irrelevant  and  practice  is  no  longer  blind.  Apart  from  an 
initial  half-day  introductory  workshop  in  late  August,  Plan  B  students 
start  their  year  with  two  weeks  in  the  school  at  which  the  rest  of  their 
practice  teaching  will  take  place.  They  thus  begin  theoretical  studies  with 
a  vivid  first-hand  sense  of  information  and  skills  required  and  problems  to 
be  solved.  The  remainder  of  the  practicum  experience  is  spread  over  the 
year  in  two  to  five  week  blocks,  the  use  of  each  block  being  carefully 
explored  in  university  class  work.  On  return  to  university  after  a  practi¬ 
cum  block  there  is  an  immediate  seminar  in  which  the  ideas  and  problems  of 
the  recent  practical  experience  are  shared  and  critically  examined.  In 
addition,  the  members  of  the  instructional  team  also  act  as  the  students  * 
faculty  consultants  and  play  a  significant  part  in  practicum  supervision  and 
evaluation.  This  may  well  be  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
unification  of  theory  and  practice. 

The  instructors  also  have  a  policy  of  shaping  their  practice  so  as  to 
be  consistent  with  their  conception  of  the  best  in  educational  ideas,  and  so 
as  to  provide  an  example  of  teaching  which  is  innovative  in  the  light  of 
deepening  thought.  Student  critique  of  instructional  practice  is  explicitly 
encouraged  for  this  purpose. 

As  their  name  implies,  the  Integrative  Workshops  are  also  worthy  of 
mention  here .  In  the  second  term,  the  students  prepare,  unaided,  four-hour 
workshops  around  a  specific  tonic  for  their  peers  and  the  faculty  team . 
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Their  task  is  to  integrate  all  they  know  about  education  with  practices 
which  are  appropriate  and  which  they  can  direct  successfully.  Afterwards, 
in  an  hour— long  discussion  with  the  instructors,  each  group  must  argue  the 
educational  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  activities  chosen  for  its 
workshop.  Students  report  that  the  Integrative  Workshop  is  a  challenge 
especially  useful  for  developing  their  confidence  in  cooperative  educational 
planning .  There  is  some  indication  that  Plan  B  graduates  tend  to  have  more 
self-confidence  as  new  teachers  than  those  prepared  differently.  In  a  song 
written  by  recent  Plan  B  graduates,  they  applaud  the  program  as  being  the 
first  encouragement  in  their  teacher-preparation  to  learn  to  be  a  teacher , 
rather  than  a  student .  In  their  own  words: 

"After  three  long  years  of  hard  study. 

They’d  made  a  student  out  of  me. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

How  as  a  teacher  I  would  fare." 

The  instructional  team  favors  an  unusually  wholistic  conception  of 
learning,  whether  more  intellectual  or  more  practical  learning  is  concerned. 
Certainly  the  integrative  Workshops  manifest  this,  with  their  exploration 
and  expression  of  ideas  in  drama,  discussions,  lectures,  displays,  dialogues, 
films,  slide  presentations,  music,  mime  and  dance.  Over  four  years  of  Plan 
B  involvement,  it  has  been  an  education  to  me  to  see  the  high  quality  of 
achievement  which  such  a  diversified  approach  to  learning  encourages .  These 
workshops  have  permanently  altered  my  conception  of  the  capacity  of  university 
under gr aduates. 

In  the  evaluation  of  Plan  B ,  its  students  continually  refer  to  the 
way  in  which  alienation  of  student  from  student,  jmd  student  from  faculty, 
is  decreased  with  considerable  gain  in  enjoyment  and  efficiency  of  learning. 
Large  faculties  like  that  of  Education  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the 
importance  of  the  problem,  and  work  very  subtly  in  program  structure  to  avoid 
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this  alienation.  The  instructional  team  considers  such  sensitivity  to  be 
a  1 human ism ’  as  relevant  to  those  engaged  in  scholastic  endeavor  as  to 

human  beings  in  other  contexts,  and  highly  significant  for  the  release  of 
constructive  energies. 

As  a  first  step,  the  academic  side  of  the  program  begins  with  a  two- 
day  workshop  at  one  of  Alberta's  lakeside  camps.  Here  a  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  have  the  unified  purpose  of  establishing  relationships  of  trust, 
understanding  and  warmth,  as  a  basis  for  all  aspects  of  the  year*s  work. 

We  pursue  social  and  domestic  activities  together  on  an  equal  basis,  share 
larger  dimensions  of  ourselves  and  lives  than  the  academic  setting  permits, 
and  look  carefully  at  every  aspect  of  the  yearrs  program,  explaining  and 
modifying  as  appropriate.  The  degree  to  which  this  affects  the  pleasure  of 
subsequent  teaching  and  learning  needs  to  be  experienced  to  be  fully 
appreciated . 

The  social  unity  and  supportiveness  is  carried  over  into  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  several  ways.  In  class  work,  group  endeavour  is  encouraged  and 
its  fruits  shared  for  mutual  enrichment  more  than  competitive  evaluation. 
Having  up  to  seven  students  with  a  consultant/instructor  in  one  school  for 
the  entire  practicum  allows  a  useful  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  interchange 
of  ideas  to  develop,  effectively  countering  the  anxiety  and  isolation 
usually  felt  on  school  practice. 

The  high  level  of  student  participation  in  program  design,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  students  take  initiative  in^  planning  specific  events 
within  it.  such  as  the  yearly  workshop  with  cooperative  teachers  and 
principals,  counted  alienation  Mr  jms  encouragement  of  the  sense  of 
'belonging r ,  the  sense  of  the  community  being  'one’s  own ' .  Also,  there  are 
the  regular  student /faculty  social  events,  considered  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  year. 
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The  systematic  encouragement  of  cooperation  and  of  self-initiated 
intellectual  and  planning  activity  also  reflects  the  instructional  team’s 

i 

desire  to  prepare  teachers  who  are  ’professional’  in  the  significant  sense 
of  being  able  to  exercise  responsibly  an  informed  independence  of  mind, 

what  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  daily  routine,  and  transforming  the 
larger  imperfections  of  schooling  with  novel  conceptions  and  personal 
commitment.  To  this  end,  all  instruction  is  ’open’,  in  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  give  the  right  answers,  but  to  provide  the  best  setting  in  which  the 
students  can  find  them  for  themselves.  This  approach  has  its  logical  culmin¬ 
ation  in  the  philosophy  work,  which  concentrates  on  the  student’s  articula¬ 
tion,  rational  defense,  and  application  of  a  unified  philosophy  of  education 
of  his  or  her  own.  Instruction,  therefore,  emphasizes  educational  vision 
allied  with  knowledge,  commitment  and  self-confidence,  rather  than  mechanical 
technique  and  blind  repetition  of  habitual  practices. 

The  advantages  of  the  Plan  B  mode  of  team  work  for  faculty  members  are 
not  hard  to  identify.  There  is  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  really  working  as 
a.  team;  few  who  experience  this  as  it  operates  in  Plan  B  seem  to  prefer  the 
more  ’isolationist’  interpretation  of  university  professorship.  But  in 
addition,  there  is  the  satisfaction  in  a  small  team  of  having  a  considerably 
greater  control  over  the  kind  of  larger  program  of  which  one’s  teaching  is  a 
part,  and  thus  more  opportunity  to  exercise  a  creativity  as  a  scholar  and 
educator  which  goes  beyond  the  confines  of  a  departmentally  prescribed  course 
and  a  research  project.  The  regular  team  meetings,  and  the  joint  planning 
of  the  entire  academic  year,  give  a  freshness  of  perspective  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  breadth  hard  to  attain  otherwise.  Of  course,  any  Education 
professor  who  participates  in  faculty  consulting  in  the  schools  can  use  this 
experience  as  a  much-needed  grounding  for  theory  development.  However,  in 
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Plan  B  there  is  the  added  satisfaction  of  frequently  being  able  to  explore, 

with  one’s  theory  students  in  a  jointly  experienced  practical  setting,  the 

/ 

relevance  of  the  ideas  examined  in  university  courses.  The  amplified 
relationship  with  students  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  shallow  communica¬ 
tion  so  often  present  in  the  usual  structuring  of  university  teaching.  My 
involvement  in  Plan  A  and  previous  membership  in^ther  faculty  gives  me  an 
acute  sense  of  the  contrast. 

A  side  of  Plan  B  instruction  which  I  hope  can  be  considerably  expanded 
is  the  spontaneous  faculty  team  dialogue  in  class.  In  response  to  problems 
posed  by  students  or  to  a  commonly  experienced  situation,  the  team  makes  an 
unrehearsed  attempt  through  dialogue  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  perspectives  of  different  specializations  are  jointly  applicable, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  theoretical  differences  may  be  rationally  approached 
and  turned  to  advantage. 

While  the  interest  of  a  Plan  B  approach  to  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  is  obvious,  the  relevance  of  aspects  of  it  to  other  sectors  of 
The  University  should  not  be  ignored.  For  example,  in  addition  to  the 
general  applicability  of  its  "praxis"  and  "humanism",  there  is  the  advantage 
of  an  alternative  program  in  any  faculty.  I  regard  the  contrast  between 
Plans  A  and  B  as  an  extremely  healthy  aspect  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  in 
terms  of  the  generation  of  critical  thought  essential  to  progress.  Outside 
of  The  University,  Plan  B  constitutes  a  challenge  to  other  Education 
faculties — a  challenge  delivered  explicitly  in  May  by  a  group  of  Plan  B 
faculty  and  students  at  the  Banff  Second  Tri-University  Conference  on 
Teacher  Education. 

Dr.  Foster  N.  Walker 
Department  of  Educational 
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PLAN  B  -  1980-81 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 


}' 


8 

12 
1 5  "1 


August  27  or  28 
August  28  or  29 
September  2 
September 
September 
September 
September  22  [ 
September  29 
October  6 
October  13* 
October  20 
October  27 
November  3 
November  10** 
November  17 
November  24  ^ 

December  1 
December  8 
December  12 


On  Campus  9:00  -  4:00 
School  Staff  Meetings 
In  School 
In  School 
Retreat 


On  Campus 


In  School 


On  Campus 


End  of  Term 


January  5 
January  12 
January  19 
January  26 
February  2 
February  9 
February  16 
February  23 
March  2 
March  9 
March  16 
March  23 
March  30 
April  6 
April  13*** 


On  Campus 

Integrative  Workshops 

Planning  Week 
Reading  Week 

In  School 


On  Campus 
Special  Practicum 
Special  Practicum 


*0ctober  13  -  Thanksgiving 

**November  11  -  Remembrance  Day 

***April  17  -  Good  Friday 


APPENDIX  E:  INITIAL  REQUEST  FORMS 
AND  LETTERS  OF  APPROVAL 

1.  Cooperative  Activities  Program  (Initial  Request  Form) 

2.  Letter  of  Approval  from  Edmonton  Catholic  School  District 

3.  Letter  of  Approval  from  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 

4.  Request  for  Research  Summary 
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COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

(Initial  Request  Form) 

1.  Nature  of  Activity  (Check  one) 

Student  Teaching  Internship  _ 

Demonstration/Experimentation _ 

Special  Practicum _ 

Research  Yes _ 

2 .  Organization  to  be  Involved 
Edmonton  Public  School  System  Yes 
Edmonton  Separate  School  System  Yes 

County  of  Strathcona _ 

St.  Albert  Protestant/Separate  School  System 
N.A.I.T. _ _ 

3.  Requestor  (University  staff  member) 

Name  Dr.  Gordon  McIntosh  Department  Ed.  Admin. _ 

T elephone  432-3681  Po s it ion  Professor _ Dat e  8-9-80 

Request  made  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pam  E.  Wanga  -  Doctoral 

(Name)  Student 

609D  Michener  Park,  Edmonton,  Alta,  T6H-5A1  436-0236 

(Address)  (Telephone) 

4.  Description  of  Activity  -  Include  title,  objectives, 
procedure,  evaluation,  techniques,  etc. 


SEE  ATTACHED  SHEET  PLEASE 
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5.  Anticipated  value  to  requestors 

Will  provide  data  for  Doctoral  Thesis 

i 

6.  Anticipated  value  to  cooperating  organization: 

Both  educative  and  as  a  source  of  information. 

7.  Estimate  of  cost  (see  remuneration  guidelines): 

Any  costs  incurred  will  be  met  by  researcher 

8.  Suggested  personnel,  schools  and  times: 

Principals,  Cooperating  Teachers,  Faculty  Consultants 

Student  teachers.  Elementary  schools  so  far 

identified  are:  Afton,  Malmo ,  Kensington,  St. 

Boniface,  and  Meadowlark. 

'See  attached  sheet  for  details  on  times 


,  Field  Services  Date 


— / 


Date  „ ^ 


Office  Use  Only: 

Approved  by  7  > ' S 
Approved  by 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  A  report  of  the  results  of  findings  of  this  project  is  required  by  the 
cooperating  school  system  (check  one)  yes^j^  no  | - j 


J 


(b)  Other 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CENTRE 
TELEPHONE  (403)  429-7631  —  9807  -  106  STREET.  EDMONTON.  ALBERTA  T5K  1C2 


1980  09  24 


Mr.  W.A.  Kiffiak 
Room  341,  Education  South 
Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton.  Alberta 
T6G  2G5 

Dear  Mr.  Kiffiak: 

Please  be  advised  that  the  following  Cooperative  Activities  Program 
projects  have  been  approved. 


i)  The  Development  of  Procedures  for  Estimation  of  Body 
Composition  and  Norms  for  Children  Aged  7-14  years: 
Requested  by  Dr.  H.A.  Quinney. 

ii)  Student  observation  of  children  in  physical  education 
activities.  Requested  by  Ms.  Jan  Vallance. 

141)  Feedback  to  Student  Teachers.  Requested  by  Dr.  Gordon 
1  McIntosh  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pam  Wanga. 

Yours  truly. 


C-  Hommersen 
Test  Coordinator 


CH/cm 


EDMONTON  R.C.  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NUMBER  SEVEN 


EDMONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


September  23,  1980 


Mr.  W.  A.  Kiffiak 

School  Liaison  Officer 

Division  of  Field  Experiences 

Faculty  of  Education 

The  University  of  Alberta 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T6G  2G3 

Dear  Mr.  Kiffiak: 

Re:  University  of  Alberta  Research  Request  -  "Feedback  and 

Perceived  Satisfaction  of  Student  Teachers"  -  Pam  E.  Wanga 

The  above  research  request  has  been  approved  on  a  permissive  basis 
following  examination  by  our  department. 

The  schools  have  not  been  contacted  concerning  the  request 
because  I  am  unaware  of  the  names  of  the  schools  where  the 
student  teachers  will  be  placed.  The  requestor  should  directly 
contact  the  schools  concerned  to  obtain  approval  and  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  conducting  the  study. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the 
study  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 


Sincerely 


T.  A.  Blowers,  Ph.  D 
Director  Research 


TAB/sm 

Attach 


cc:  G.  McIntosh i 

P.  Wanga  ^ 
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EDMONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH  &  EVALUATION 


To  the  Researcher: 


In  line  with  the  cooperative  Activities  Program  condition 
that  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a  research  project  is  required  by  the 
cooperating  school  system,  would  you  please  cooperate  by  completing  the 
attached  "Research  Summary"  form.  Completion  of  the  summary  will  help 
to  ensure  that  the  results  of  your  research  are  accurately  interpreted 
for  our  school  system  personnel. 

The  summary  will  be  used  for  two  purposes : 

1)  To  provide  feedback  to  specific  schools  which  were  directly  involved 
in  your  research  project;  and 

2)  To  reproduce  and  compile  the  research  summaries  into  a  Research 
Bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to  all  schools. 

■  ■■  ■  ■  p 

We  are  looking  foward  to  receiving  the  "Research  Summary" 
upon  completion  of  your  project.  If  possible,  we  would  also  appreciate 
receiving  a  copy  of  your  full  research  report  or  thesis.  Thank  you  in 
advance  for  your  cooperation. 


Tom  Blowers,  Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR  -  RESEARCH 
EDMONTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


TAB/ja 


APPENDIX  F:  OUTLINE  OF  INITIAL  CONTACTS 
AND  THE  RESEARCH  DIARY 


SPRING -SUMMER,  1980 

Proposal  development;  literature  review. 

FALL,  1980 

September 

1.  Request  for  approval  to  conduct  research  filed  to  the 
Edmonton  Public  and  Catholic  School  boards  on  Monday  the  8th. 

2.  Official  approval  for  above  request  granted  by  the  two 
school  boards  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd. 

3.  Initial  contact  with  faculty  consultants.  Researcher 
outlined  her  research  proposal  and  requested  the  faculty 
consultant's  cooperation  which  was  granted. 

4.  Friday,  26th  at  10:00  a.m.,  first  visit  to  Afton  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  The  principal's  approval  for  the  research  to 
be  carried  on  in  her  school  granted  and  her  cooperation 
assured. 

5.  Tuesday,  30th  at  10:00  a.m.,  initial  visit  to  St. 

Boniface  Elementary  School.  The  principal's  approval  and 
support  for  the  research  granted. 

October 

1.  Thursday,  2nd  at  9  a.m.  the  researcher  had  a  successful 
candidacy  orals . 

2.  Initial  familiarization  contact  with  Plan  B  student 
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teachers  on  Friday,  10th  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  7-1  14 
Education  North  Building.  Used  part  of  the  instructor's 
(also  researcher's  supervisor)  class  time  to  introduce  my¬ 
self  and  familiarize  the  student  teachers  with  the  study  and 
its  significance.  I  then  requested  their  cooperation  as  the 
main  sample  for  the  study.  All  the  25  student  teachers 
agreed  to  participate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
researcher  had  been  introduced  to  a  smaller  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  student  teachers  in  an  earlier  meeting 
organized  by  the  researcher's  supervisor  (who  was  also  the 
instructor  of  and  coordinator  of  the  supervisory  team  for 
the  Plan  B  practicum  program) .  The  representatives  had  then 
briefed  the  rest  of  the  student  teachers  of  the  researchers 
desire  to  meet  with  the  entire  group  and  spell  out  her 
intentions.  This  initial  contact  was  therefore  not  "strange" 
to  the  group. 

3.  On  Tuesday,  the  14th  at  4:00  p.m. ,  the  researcher,  upon 
the  recommendation  and  prior  approval  of  the  faculty  consul¬ 
tants  and  student  teachers,  attended  the  Plan  B  workshop. 

The  workshop  was  held  in  Room  2-141  Education  North  Building. 
All  cooperating  teachers  and  the  five  principals  of  the 
cooperating  schools  were  invited  if  they  could  make  it  to 
the  workshop.  The  objective  of  the  workshop  was  to  fami¬ 
liarize  everyone  involved  in  the  student  teaching  supervision, 
evaluation  and  administration  of  the  objectives,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  concerns  of  the  Plan  B  practicum  program.  The 
researcher  was  introduced  once  again  to  the  entire  group 
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and  asked  to  spell  out  her  intentions.  The  researcher 
reminded  those  principals  with  whom  she  had  not  had  initial 
contact  that  she  would  "be  doing  so  in  the  following  week. 

It  was  an  excellent  familiarization  session  for  the 
researcher . 

4.  On  Wednesday,  15th  at  12  noon,  the  researcher  sat  in  a 
mini  workshop  presentation  with  the  student  teachers  and 

the  faculty  consultants  in  Room  177  Education  South  Building. 
Another  opportunity  for  familiarization. 

5.  Initial  visit  to  Kensington  Elementary  School  was  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  at  11:00  a.m.  Clarified  intentions  to 
principal  and  later  requested  the  cooperating  teachers' 
cooperation.  Approval  to  conduct  study  in  the  school  granted 
by  the  principal.  The  few  cooperating  teachers  who  availed 
themselves  for  the  initial  meeting  agreed  to  participate 

in  the  study. 

6.  Monday,  20th.  First  round  of  student  teaching  began. 
Exploratory  data  gathering. 

7.  Monday,  the  27th  at  8:30  a.m.,  second  visit  to  St. 
Boniface  Elementary  School.  Explained  intentions  to  princi¬ 
pal  and  vice-principal,  following  previous  telephone  conver¬ 
sation.  Sat  in  a  post-observation  conference  session  with 
one  of  the  student  teachers  in  the  school  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

8.  Tuesday,  the  28th  at  900  a.m.  -  initial  visit  to 
Meadowlark  Elementary  School.  Interacted  with  principal, 
cooperating  teachers  and  student  teachers.  Sat  in  and  taped 


. 
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one  feedback  session.  Made  notes  based  on  the  follow-up 
interview . 

/ 

9.  Wednesday,  the  29th  at  9:00  a.m.,  second  visit  to  Afton 
Elementary  School.  Taped  three  feedback  sessions,  two  for 
cooperating  teachers  and  one  for  faculty  consultant.  Held 
follow-up  interviews. 

10.  Thursday,  the  30th  at  10:00  a.m.  second  visit  to  St. 
Boniface  Elementary  School.  Taping  and  interviewing 
procedure  done  for  two  cooperating  teachers'  sessions. 

11.  Friday,  the  31st  at  10:00  a.m.,  second  visit  to  Meadow¬ 
lark  Elementary  School.  One  cooperating  teacher's  feedback 
session  taped  and  follow-up  interview  held. 

November:  More  exploratory  data  gathering 

1.  Monday,  the  3rd  at  10:20  a.m.  Third  visit  to  Meadowlark 
School.  Two  cooperating  teachers'  sessions  taped  and  follow 
up  interviews  held. 

2.  Tuesday,  the  4th  at  8:30  a.m.  Initial  visit  to  Malmo 
Elementary  School.  Not  much  done. 

3.  Wednesday,  the  5th  at  9:00  a.m.  Second  visit  to  Kensing 
ton  Elementary  School.  Seven  cooperating  teachers'  sessions 
taped  and  follow-up  interviews  held. 

4.  Thursday,  the  6th  at  12  noon.  Second  visit  to  Malmo 
Elementary  School.  Taped  one  cooperating  teachers'  session 
and  held  a  follow-up  interview. 

5.  Friday,  the  7th  at  10:00  a.m.  Third  visit  to  S’t . 
Boniface  Elementary  School.  Above  procedure  carried  on  for 
one  cooperating  teachers'  session.  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  FIRST 


. 
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ROUND  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 

6.  Monday,  10th  at  12  noon.  Lunch  with  one  of  the  student 

i 

teachers.  Discussion  centered  around  the  student  teacher's 
concern  over  the  evaluation  of  her  teaching  performance , 
during  the  first  round  of  student  teaching,  by  the  cooper¬ 
ating  teacher.  Later  met  with  entire  Plan  B  group  to  thank 
them  for  their  cooperation  during  the  1st  round. 

WINTER  1980-81 

Data  collection,  observations,  questionnaire  surveys. 
February,  1981 

1.  2nd  week.  Training  session  to  acquaint  student  teachers 
with  the  Feedback  Analysis  Form  (see  details  in  Section  III 
of  Chapter  Three) . 

2.  February  23-27.  First  week  of  student  teaching.  No 
data  was  gathered  this  week  because  there  was  a  Teacher's 
Convention.  Besides,  the  student  teachers  had  not  settled 
to  real  classroom  teaching  yet. 

March,  1981 

1.  March  2  -  March  27.  Data  collection  as  outlined  in 
Chapter  Three,  Section  IV.  The  schedule  for  visiting  the 
schools  is  included  in  Appendix  G. 

2.  Friday,  March  27,  END  OF  SECOND  ROUND  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 

6:30  p.m.  Attended  Plan  B  Graduation  dinner  and 
dance  at  the  Faculty  Club.  The  student  teachers  bought  two 
tickets  for  researcher  and  spouse.  I  expressed  appreciation 
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for  their  cooperation. 

SPRING,  1981  ONWARDS 

Dissertation  writing  and  activities  and  meetings 
with  student  teachers  and  faculty  consultants.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  cooperating  schools  will  be  revisited  towards  the 
end  of  thesis  writing  to  give  feedback  to  the  cooperating 
teachers  and  principals  highlighting  the  main  findings  of 
the  study.  Final  orals  are  expected  to  be  scheduled  in  Fall, 
1982. 


APPENDIX  G:  PACKAGE  FOR  THE 
TRAINING  SESSION* 

1.  An  Analysis  of  the  15  Items  on  the  Feedback  Analysis 
Form 

2.  Time  Schedule  for  the  Researcher's  Visits  to  the  Schools 


*  The  actual  Feedback  Analysis  Form  and  Observation 
Conference  Checklist  were  included  in  the  training  package 
as  explained  in  Section  III  of  Chapter  3  hut  are 
excluded  from  Appendix  G  because  they  appear  as  Appendices 
A  and  B  respectively. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  1 5  PROPOSITIONS  OF 
EFFECTIVE  SUPERVISORY  FEEDBACK 


31 3 


Below  is  a  summary  of  the  questions  derived  from  the  literature 
review  related  to  the  process  of  supervisory  feedback.  A  few  examples 
are  cited  at  the  end  of  each  question. 


1.  To  what  extent  is  the  supervisor  supportive  of  the  student 
teacher  during  the  feedback  sessions? 

Examples:  friendly,  warm  manner  rather  than  distant  and  aloof. 

Other  _ 

Examples : 


2.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  being  offered  emphasize 

actual  patterns  of  performance  rather  than  personal  qualities? 

The  supervisor  is  concerned  with  actual  teaching  behaviour  with 
an  aim  of  improving  teaching  performance  as  opposed  to  being  concerned 
with  the  deep-lying  patterns  of  the  student  teacher's  personality. 

Examples: 


3.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  focussed  on  observations  rather 
than  assumptions,  inferences,  or  interpretations? 

The  supervisor  uses  and  encourages  the  student  teacher  to  use 
specific  examples  and  illustrations  of  what  has  happened  in  the  classroom 
and  always  works  from  these  specific  observations  in  the  discussion  of 
the  lesson. 


Examples : 


, noli tizt,?  \o  has  **  si* 
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4.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  focussed  on  description  rather 
than  evaluation  of  the  student  teacher's  performance? 

Description  has  to  do  with  reporting  what  is  going  on  and  is 
formative  in  nature  aimed  at  improving  the  student  teacher's  performance. 
Evaluation  is  summative  or  judgemental  in  nature  and  has  to  do  with  how 
well  or  not  well  things  have  gone. 

Example  of  Description:  (Supervisor) :  "I  remember  you  asking  Tom 

what  his  age  is  in  the  middle  of  the  math  lesson.  Perhaps 

we  could  discuss  that." 


Other 
Examples : 


Example  of  Evaluation:  (Supervisor):  "It's  very  poor  teaching  to 

ask  data  gathering  questions  to  pupils  without  giving 

your  reasons  for  doing  that.  Asking  Tom  how  old  he  was 

in  the  middle  of  your  math  lesson  was  a  total  failure  on 

your  part."  (Student  teacher  burst  into  tears). 

Other  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Examples: 


5.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  specific,  concrete 
behaviours,  rather  than  the  general  and  abstract? 

Specific  and  concrete  feedback  places  the  behaviour  of  a  student 
teacher  in  a  time  and  place  context  as  opposed  to  generalizations  convey¬ 
ing  the  message  of  a  trend  over  time  which  may  appear  to  be  irreversible. 

Example:  (Supervisor):  "I  noticed  that  when  the  bell  rang  for  break, 

the  boys  started  running  up  and  down  the  classroom  ..." 

as  opposed  to,  "Always  avoid  panic  when  you  lose  control 


of  the  class." 


' 
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Other 
Examples : 


6.  To  what  extent  is  the  feedback  session  well-timed,  all  things 
being  considered,  rather  than  poorly  timed? 

The  crucial  phase  in  the  analysis  of  instruction  is  the  conference 
following  the  teaching.  If  the  conference  occurs  immediately  after  the 
teaching,  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of  both  supervisor  and  teacher 
are  still  fresh  and  acute.  There  can  be  disadvantages  to  an  immediate 
conference,  however.  Feelings  may  be  too  acute  (the  teacher  may  be  dis¬ 
couraged  or  defensive  or  "unobjective”).  Further,  the  supervisor  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  if  he/she  does  not  have  enough  time  to  review 
the  data  derived  from  observation  and  to  begin  the  process  of  making 
tentative  inferences  and  deciding  what  the  data  appear  to  say  about  the 
content,  the  method  of  teaching  and  what  the  children  are  learning.  He/ 
she  needs  time,  too,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  or  agenda  for  the  supervision 
session.  Sufficient  time,  then,  for  the  supervisor  and  teacher  to  think, 
and  for  the  teacher  to  catch  his/her  breath  emotionally,  is  very  important 

to  the  outcome  of  the  conference  itself. 

Examples:  -  time  of  the  day 

-  time  demanded  of  you  for  the  session 

Other  _ _ _ 

Examples: 


7.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  sharing  information 
rather  than  on  giving  advice? 

Included  here  are  statements  that  clarify,  build  on,  or  develop 
ideas  or  suggestions  by  the  (student)  teacher.  This  behaviour  would  be 
demonstrated  if  the  (supervisor)  responds  to  the  student  teacher's  ideas 
by  participating  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  or  by  agreeing  with  the 
idea  as  it  is  presented.  For  example,  a  student  might  want  to  implement 
a  teaching  strategy  which  had  been  taught  at  the  college  or  which  he/she 
had  developed.  The  (supervisor)  would  either  agree  that  the  idea  be 
implemented  or  would  ask  the  student  to  elaborate  on  the  idea  and  would 
assist  him/her  in  operationalizing  it,  assuming  it  was  feasible. 
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Examples : 


8.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  provide  alternative  approaches 
that  will  allow  the  student  teacher  to  improve  rather  than  offer 
the  best  path  to  improvement? 

Example:  Supervisor  brings  forward  alternatives  for  consideration  by 

the  student  teacher  by  suggesting  that  "increasing  small 
groups  and/or  providing  more  activities,  and/or  using  mini¬ 
units  so  as  to  appeal  to  more  students,”  rather  than,  "the 
best  way  to  get  students  to  participate  is  to  put  them 
into  small  groups  with  their  own  leaders." 

Other  _ _ 

Examples : 


9.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  information  and  ideas 
phrased  in  terms  of  "more  or  less"  (or  some  such  terms)  rather 
than  "either-or"? 

More  or  less  terminology  shows  that  there  is  a  continuum  along 
which  the  teacher's  actions  fall  (allowing  room  for  improvement).  Either-or 
terminology  connotes  an  absolute  situation  of  two  extremes  without  any 
middle  ground.  .  .  .  The  many  complex  variables  in  teaching  require  us 
(supervisors)  to  keep  a  sliding  continuum  in  mind  without  a  pre-determined 
extreme  position.  For  example,  speak  about  "asking  less  questions  per 
lesson"  rather  than  "either  the  teacher  or  the  students  should  question 
but  not  both." 


Examples : 
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10.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback,  including  negative  criticism 
focus  on  what  the  student  teacher  needs  for  improvement  of  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  on  what  the  supervisor  needs  to  get  off 
(supervisor's)  chest? 

This  category  includes  all  negative  value  judgements  about  the 
(student)  teacher,  one's  behaviour  in  the  classroom,  any  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor  that  can  be  interpreted  as  defensive,  aggressive, 
or  tension  producing.  Examples  of  non-supportive  behaviour  (which  may  not 
be  required  by  the  student  teacher  at  the  conference  situation)  on  the 
part  of  the  (supervisor)  would  be  comments  about  the  student's  physical 
appearance  or  his/her  stated  values  and  goals. 

Example:  (Supervisor) :  "With  all  the  competition  for  teaching 

positions,  you  (the  student  teacher)  will  have  a  hard 

time  getting  a  job." 

Hyman  (1975:148)  suggested  the  following: 

Even  though  the  supervisor  may  have  several  things  on  his  (her) 
mind  which  will  impart  a  sense  of  release  to  you,  your  first  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  the  meaningfulness  of  the  feedback  to  the 
teacher.  If  the  supervisor  must  get  a  few  things  off  his  (her) 
chest  perhaps  a  separate  conference  or  casual  meeting  would  be 
better  so  as  to  differentiate  the  feedback  session  from  the  release 
session. 

Other  _ _ _ 

Examples : 


11.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  selected  items  that 
the  student  teacher  can  use  and  manage  rather  than  on  all  the 
information  the  supervisor  has  gathered? 

In  each  conference,  it  is  probably  far  more  effective  to  deal 
with  a  limited  number  of  items  -  perhaps  two  or  three.  This  gives 
the  student  teacher  a  clear  focus  for  future  lessons.  A  "grocery  list" 
of  items  is  usually  overwhelming  and  unproductive. 

Guidelines  for  this  selection  suggest  that  the  supervisor  should: 

(i)  Select  areas  for  which  data  is  available  so  that  items  can 
be  dealt  with  concretely,  not  through  inference. 

(ii)  Select  bits  of  behaviour  that  are  exemplary  of  larger 
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conceptual  categories:  focus  on  smaller  items,  then  show 
the  relationship  to  the  whole. 

/ 

(iii)  Use  comparison  and  contrast  to  make  data  more  meaningful 


for  the  teacher. 

(iv) 

Be  cautious  of  dealing  with  too  many  emotion-laden  issues 
in  one  conference,  and  instead,  steer  a  course  for  balance 

(v) 

Consider  the  element  of  time. 

(vi) 

Consider  the  element  of  energy.  Both  supervisor  and 
teacher  must  pace  themselves  and  not  try  to  deal  with  too 
much  at  once. 

(vii) 

Present  data  in  a  logical  order. 

Examples : 

12.  To  what  extent  does  the  feedback  focus  on  modifiable  behaviours 
rather  than  on  what  the  teacher  cannot  do  anything  about? 

By  focussing  on  what  the  student  teacher  can  modify,  the  super¬ 
visor  offers  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  change  and  feel  successful. 
This  will  create  a  positive  atmosphere  about  feedback. 


Example: 

Speak  about  "possible  ways  of  rearranging  the  students' 

desks"  rather  than  "the  loud  clicking  of  the  clock  dis¬ 
turbed  some  students." 

Second 
Example : 

When  an  unsatisfactory  behaviour  or  problem  has  been 

suggested  by  the  supervisor  and  the  student  is  asked  for 

opinions  or  suggestions  to  remediate  the  behaviour  or 

problem  (related  to  question  11  above) . 

Other 
Examples : 

■ 
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13.  To  what  extent  do  the  feedback  sessions  emphasize  items  requested 
by  the  student  teachers  rather  than  those  imposed  by  the  super¬ 
visors? 

When  the  student  teacher  has  concerns  or  goals  related  to  teaching, 
the  student  teacher  should  be  encouraged  through  a  trustworthy,  helping 
relationship,  to  request  the  feedback  from  the  supervisor  on  certain 
aspects.  The  student  teacher's  request  for  feedback  is  a  sign  of  interest 
and  care.  This  information  and  any  subsequent  change  in  action  can  serve 
as  a  springboard  into  other  meaningful  aspects.  For  example,  a  supervisor 
who  is  requested  for  feedback  is  also  receiving  feedback  from  the  sender 
of  the  person's  effectiveness  as  a  supervisor. 

Examples:  _ 


14.  To  what  extent  is  an  attempt  made  at  the  end  of  the  conference 
to  check  on  the  feedback  given  by  asking  the  student  teacher  to 
summarize  the  main  points  or  ideas  raised  between  the  teacner 
and  supervisor  during  the  session? 

This  eliminates  or  minimizes  any  discrepancies  on  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  both  the  supervisor  and  the  student  teacher  of  what  the  confer 
ence  was  all  about  and  provides  a  clearer  focus  for  the  next  lesson. 
"Feedback"  on  the  feedback  sessions  is  just  as  important. 

Examples:  _ 


15.  To  what  extent  does  the  place  of  meeting  provide  privacy  during 

the  conference  sessions  rather  than  interruptions  and  distractions? 

Very  definitely,  conferences  should  occur  in  a  situation  where 
privacy  is  ensured  as  much  as  possible.  The  staff  room  is  the  least 
desirable  setting.  The  presence  of  a  third  party  who  "drops  by"  can  be 
most  unsettling.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  conferences  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  relationship  between  supervisor  and  student  teacher,  so 
interruptions  and  distractions  from  others  must  be  minimized.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  point,  of  course,  is  a  planned  three-way  conference  among 
cooperating  teacher,  faculty  consultant,  and  student  teacher. 


■  ■ 
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Examples:  _ 

l 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


Pam  E.  Wanga 

7-130D  Education  Bldg.  N. 

The  University  of  Alberta 

Office:  432-4909 

Residence:  436-0236 
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TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  RESEARCHER'S 
VISITS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 


School 

Kensington 

Meadowlark 

Malmo 

Afton 

St.  Boniface 

Activities 


Day/s  of  Visit 
Tuesdays/Fridays 
Thursdays/  Mondays 
Wednesdays 
Mondays 
Wednesdays 

During  V is its 


1.  Collect  two  Feedback  Analysis  Forms  from  each  student 

teacher  every  week.  ' 

2.  Sit  in  at  least  two  feedback  sessions  with  each  student 
teacher  during  the  four  weeks  of  student  teaching  and 
code  the  session  on  the  Observation  Conference  Checklist. 

3-  Administer  the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  on  the  last 
week  of  student  teaching. 

4.  Conduct  follow  up  interviews  if  required. 

5.  Arrange  to  collect  the  completed  questionnaires  and  how 
to  follow  up  the  student  teachers  needing  more  time  after 
the  student  teaching  for  completion  of  their  question¬ 
naires  . 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Pam  E .  Wanga 


- 

APPENDIX  H:  RESULTS  OF  t-TESTS  ON  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  SCORES  OF  FACULTY 
CONSULTANTS  AND  COOPERATING 
TEACHERS 

1.  Results  of  t-tests  on  the  Effectiveness  Scores  of 
Faculty  Consultants  and  Cooperating  Teachers 

2.  Results  of  t-tests  on  Overall  Effectiveness  Scores, 
School  by  School 
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Results  of  t-tests  on  the  Effectiveness 
Scores  for  Each  Item,  All  Schools 

Combined 


ITEM 

SCHOOL 

FACULTY  CONSULTANTS 

\ 

COOPERATING  TEACHERS 

N 

X 

SD 

N 

X 

SD 

T 

P 

1.  Supportive 

--  Non-supporti ve 

1 

7 

1.71 

0.49 

7 

1.43 

0.54 

1.04 

0.317 

2 

23 

1.91 

0.85 

20 

2.10 

1.33 

-0.54 

0.594 

3 

14 

2.35 

1.15 

15 

2.00 

1.13 

0.84 

0.407 

4 

14 

2.00 

0.78 

19 

1.21 

0.42 

3.42 

0.003** 

5 

9 

1.22 

0.44 

21 

1.81 

1.03 

-2.19 

0.037* 

2.  Emphasized 

--  Emphasized  personal 

1 

7 

1.43 

0.54 

7 

1.43 

0.54 

0.0 

1.000 

performance 

qualities 

2 

23 

2.52 

1.31 

20 

2.15 

1.09 

1.00 

0.322 

3 

14 

2.21 

0.89 

14 

1.93 

1.14 

0.74 

0.467 

4 

14 

1.71 

0.73 

19 

2.05 

1.18 

-0.95 

0.350 

5 

9 

1.78 

0.67 

21 

2.33 

0.91 

-1.64 

0.112 

3.  Based  on 

—  Based  on  inferences 

1 

7 

2.00 

0.0 

7 

1 .86 

0.9 

0.42 

0.682 

observations 

2 

23 

1.87 

0.92 

20 

2.25 

1.33 

-1.10 

0.277 

| 

3 

14 

2.21 

1.22 

15 

1.93 

1.49 

0.57 

0.573 

• 

4 

14 

1.57 

0.51 

19 

1.63 

0.60 

-0.30 

0.764 

5 

9 

1.56 

0.73 

21 

1.95 

0.87 

-1.20 

0.239 

4.  Descriptive 

1 

—  Evaluative 

1 

7 

2.43 

1.40 

7 

2.14 

1.22 

0.41 

0.690 

2 

23 

2.43 

0.99 

20 

2.80 

1.47 

-0.96 

0.340 

3 

14 

2.28 

0.91 

15 

2.33 

1.35 

-0.11 

0.913 

4 

14 

2.36 

0.84 

19 

1 .84 

0.69 

1.93 

0.062 

1 

5 

9 

1.78 

0.83 

21 

2.57 

1.54 

-1.45 

0.158 

5.  Specific  and 

—  General  and 

1 

7 

1.86 

1.07 

7 

2.57 

1.81 

-0.90 

0.387 

concrete 

Abstract 

2 

23 

2.26 

0.92 

20 

2.75 

1.21 

-1.51 

0.139 

3 

14 

2.43 

1.22 

15 

2.20 

1.01 

0.55 

0.587 

4 

14 

1.79 

0.80 

19 

1.79 

0.86 

-0.01 

0.990 

5 

9 

1.56 

0.73 

19 

1.37 

1.12 

-1.98 

0.058 

6.  Well  timed 

—  Poorly  timed 

1 

7 

1.86 

0.69 

7 

1.71 

1.11 

0.29 

0.778 

2 

22 

2.27 

1.12 

20 

2.80 

1.20 

-1.47 

0.148 

3 

14 

2.29 

0.73 

15 

2.07 

0.88 

0.73 

0.474 

4 

14 

2.14 

1.10 

19 

1.68 

0.75 

1.43 

0.164 

5 

9 

2.56 

1.81 

21 

2.52 

1.29 

0.05 

0.957 

7.  Giver  shared 

--  Giver  gave  advice 

1 

7 

2.14 

0.69 

7 

1.71 

0.76 

1.11 

0.290 

information 

2 

23 

2.91 

1.28 

20 

2.70 

1.49 

0.51 

0.616 

3 

14 

2.50 

1.23 

14 

2.21 

1.37 

0.58 

0.566 

i 

4 

14 

2.71 

1.07 

19 

1.53 

0.77 

3.71 

0.001** 

5 

9 

2.89 

1.36 

21 

2.90 

1.58 

-0.03 

0.979 

8.  Emphasized 

—  Emphasized  "the" 

1 

7 

2.43 

0.79 

7 

2.00 

0.82 

1.00 

0.337 

alternatives 

path 

2 

23 

2.17 

1 .03 

20 

2.30 

1.72 

-0.29 

0.777 

. 

3 

14 

2.36 

0.93 

15 

1.93 

0.88 

1.26 

0.219 

4 

14 

2.64 

0.63 

19 

1.95 

0.62 

3.15 

0.004** 

5 

9 

1.89 

0.78 

20 

2.70 

1.72 

-1.75 

0.092 

9.  Framed  in 

--  Framed  in  "either 

1 

7 

1.71 

0.49 

7 

1.57 

0.79 

0.41 

0.690 

"more  or 

or"  terms 

2 

23 

2.43 

0.73 

20 

2.50 

1.32 

-0.20 

0.845 

less"  terms 

3 

14 

2.57 

1.40 

15 

2.07 

0.96 

1.14 

0.264 

4 

14 

2.57 

0.76 

18 

2.00 

0.59 

2.40 

0.023* 

5 

8 

2.00 

0.54 

21 

2.52 

1.17 

-1.65 

0.111 
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Results  of 
Scores 


t-tests  on  the  Effectiveness 
for  Each  Item,  All  Schools 
Combined 


/ 


ITEM 

SCHOOL 

FACL 

LTY  CONSULTANTS 

COOPERATING  TEACHERS 

N 

X 

SD 

N 

X 

SD 

T 

P 

10.  Based  on  —  Based  on  giver's 

receiver's  needs  and  what 

neec)s  he/she  wants 

(includes  to  get  off  his/ 

negative  her  chest 

criticism) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 
23 
14 

14 

8 

1.71 

2.26 

2.36 

2.07 

1.50 

0.76 

0.86 

0.84 

0.83 

0.76 

7 

20 

15 

19 

21 

1.71 

2.35 

2.27 

1.63 

2.62 

0.76 

1.50 

1.49 

0.68 

1.12 

0.0 

-0.23 

0.20 

1.67 

-2.60 

1.000 

0.816 

0.841 

0.105 

0.015* 

11.  Useful  and  --  Overload  given 

Manageable 
amount  given 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

23 

14 

14 

8 

1.86 

1.96 

2.21 

2.00 

1.75 

0.38 

0.88 

0.80 

0.56 

1.39 

7 

20 

14 

19 

21 

1.71 

2.35 

2.07 

1.53 

1.62 

0.76 

1.73 

0.92 

0.61 

0.67 

0.45 

-0.92 

0.44 

2.29 

0.26 

0.663 

0.365 

0.664 

0.029* 

0.805 

12.  Emphasized  --  Emphasized  non- 

modifiable  modifiable  items 

items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

23 

14 

14 

9 

1.57 

1.96 

2.14 

2.07 

2.11 

0.54 

0.88 

0.86 

0.62 

1.61 

7 

20 

15 

19 

21 

2.00 

1.95 

2.20 

1.89 

1.95 

1.29 

1.05 

0.94 

0.66 

0.67 

-0.81 

0.02 

-0.17 

0.78 

0.28 

0.433 

0.982 

0.866 

0.439 

0.783 

13.  Emphasized  —  Emphasized  imposed 

requested  items 

items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

22 

14 

14 

9 

2.14 

2.64 

2.50 

2.43 

2.22 

0.38 

1.00 

0.76 

0.85 

1.20 

7 

20 

15 

19 

21 

1.57 

2.55 

2.07 

2.00 

2.81 

0.79 

1.32 

0.96 

1.16 

1.08 

1.73 

0.24 

1.34 

1.17 

-1.32 

0.109 

0.811 

0.191 

0.250 

0.197 

14.  Checked;  --  Unchecked;  receiver 

receiver  not  encouraged 

encouraged  to  simmarize 

to  sunmarize 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

23 

14 

14 

9 

3.86 

3.43 

2.71 

2.79 

3.11 

1.78 

1.44 

1.14 

0.70 

1.54 

7 

20 

15 

19 

21 

3.29 

3.10 

2.87 

2.47 

3.14 

2.29 

1.48 

1.25 

0.91 

1.46 

0.52 

0.75 

-0.34 

1.07 

-0.05 

0.611 

0.458 

0.734 

0.291 

0.957 

15.  Privacy  —  No  privacy  - 

ensured  -  interruptions  and 

interruptions  distractions 

and  distrac-  evident 

tions 

minimized 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

23 

14 

14 

9 

2.29 

2.74 

2.43 
2.21 

2.44 

0.49 

1.32 

1.16 

0.70 

1.88 

7 

20 

15 

19 

21 

1.57 

2.40 

2.60 

2.74 

2.33 

0.79 

0.82 

1.92 

0.81 

0.97 

2.04 

1.02 

-0.29 

1.78 

0.22 

0.064 

0.312 

0.775 

0.085 

0.831 

. 
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APPENDIX  Is  SEQUENCE  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF 
THE  TOPICS  AS  INITIAL  AND  AS 
SECOND  TOPICS 

lo  Pictorial  Representation  of  the  Sequence  of  Occurrence 
of  the  Topics  in  the  Faculty  Consultants*  Feedback 
Sessions 

2.  Pictorial  Representation  of  the  Sequence  of  Occurrence 
of  the  Topics  in  the  Cooperating  Teachers*  Feedback 
Sessions 
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Pictorial  Representation  of  the  Sequence 
of  Occurrence  of  the  Topics  in 
the  Faculty  Consultants' 

Feedback  Sessions 


Second  Topics  (Weak  Link)  First  Topics  Second  Topics  (Strong  Link) 


Instructional  Planning 
Content  of  Lesson 
Interpersonal  Relationship  *  ' 
Classroom  Management 

Content  of  Lesson 

Review  of  Performance  .  .  . 

Classroom  Management 

Instructional  Planning 
Classroom  Management 
Review  of  Performance  •  •  •  • 

Informal  Conversation 

Instructional  Planning 
Content  of  Lesson 
Interpersonal  Relationship 
Discipline  *  * 

Review  of  Performance 
Other  Topics 

Presentation  of  Lesson  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Personal  Qualities 


.  .  Instructional  Planning 


Content  of  Lesson  -  - 


.  .  Presentation  of  Lesson  - 


.  Quality  of  Interpersonal 
Relationship 


-  -  -  Presentation  of  Lesson 


Other  Topics 


-  -  Presentation  of  Lesson 


-  -  -  Classroom  Management 


Classroom  Management 
Personal  Qualities 


Instructional  Planning 
Content  of  Lesson 
Interpersonal  Relationship 

Other  Topics  .  Classroom  Management  -  -  -  -  Presentation  of  Lesson 

Discipline 

Review  of  Performance 

Personal  Qualities 
Presentation  of  Lesson 

Informal  Conversation  .  .  .  Discipline  --------  Classroom  Management 

Other  Topics 

Interpersonal  Relationship 


Personal  Qualities 
Content  of  Lesson 
Presentation  of  Lesson 
Interpersonal  Relationship 
Discipline 

Informal  Conversation 
Instructional  Planning 
Other  Topics 


Review  of  Performance  -----  Classroom  Management 


Informal  Conversation 


Presentation  of  Lesson 
Review  of  Performance 


i 

Presentation  of  Lesson 
Review  of  Performance 


Other  Topics 

i  i 

i 

Instructional  Planning 
Classroom  Management 


Legend 

.  Some  Link  (1$  to  25%) 

-  -  -  -  -  Strong  Link  (26%  to  50%) 
-  Very  Strong  Link  (51%  to  75%) 


. 
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Pictorial  Representation  of  the  Sequence 
of  Occurrence  of  the  Topics  in 
the  Cooperating  Teachers* 
Feedback  Sessions 


Second  Topics  (Weak  Link)  First  Topics  Second  Topics  (Strong  Link) 


Instructional  Planning 
Presentation  of  Lesson  •  •  •  • 

Other  Topics 

Classroom  Management  ' 

Classroom  Management 
Content  of  Lesson 
Review  of  Performance  •  •  •  • 
Other  Topics 

Review  of  Performance 
Content  of  Lesson 
Instructional  Planning 
Other  Topics  .  .  .  . 

Personal  Qualities 
Interpersonal  Relationship 
Discipline 


.  .  .  Personal  Qualities  -  - 
.  .  Instructional  Planning  - 


Content  of  Lesson  -  - 


Presentation  of  Lesson  - 


-  -  -  Classroom  Management 

Content  of  Lesson 
Presentation  of  Lesson 

Instructional  Planning 
Presentation  of  Lesson 

-  -  -  Classroom  Management 


Quality  of  Interpersonal 

Relationship  *  *  *  * 


Presentation  of  Lesson 


Instructional  Planning 
Discipline 
Personal  Qualities 
Content  of  Lesson  *  * 
Review  of  Performance 


Classroom  Management 


Presentation  of  Lesson 


Discipline 


Classroom  Management 
Review  of  Performance 


Presentation  of  Lesson 
Other  Topics 
Content  of  Lesson 
Instructional  Planning 


Review  of  Performance 


Classroom  Management 


Informal  Conversation 
Other  Topics 

i  i 


Instructional  Planning 
Content  of  Lesson 
Presentation  of  Lesson 
Discipline 


i 

i 

Classroom  Management 


Legend 

Some  Link  ( 1%  to  25%) 

Strong  Link  (26%  to  50%) 

Very  Strong  Link  ( 51%  to  75%) 

Significantly  Strong  Link  (76%  to  100%) 


»*•*** 


APPENDIX  J:  RESULTS  OF  F-TESTS 
SATISFACTION  SCORES 

1.  Results  of  F-tests  on  Supportiveness  Scores 

2.  Results  of  F-tests  on  Adequacy  of  Feedback  Scores 

3.  Results  of  F-tests  on  Quality  of  Interaction  Scores 
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Results  of  F-Tests  on  Supportiveness  Scores 
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Results  of  F-Tests  on  Adequacy 
of  Feedback  Scores 
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Results  of  F-Tests  on  Quality 
of  Interaction  Scores 
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APPENDIX  K:  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  OPEN  ENDED  ITEMS 

/ 

The  respondents  were  requested  to  indicate  any  other 
ways,  not  listed  under  any  of  the  earlier  items  of  the 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire,  in  which  supervisory  feedback 
was  helpful  to  the  student  teacher. 

Responses  suggested  that  supervisory  supportiveness 
was  most  helpful  in  building  the  confidence  of  the  student 
teachers.  Such  supportiveness  was  evident  in  supervisors 
who  offered  a  lot  of  encouragement  to  the  student  teachers 
regardless  of  the  mistakes  that  had  been  observed  during 
actual  teaching.  Such  supervisors  also  demonstrated  teaching 
skills  that  the  student  teachers  might  not  have  been  aware 
of  and  shared  an  overall  positive  attitude  towards  the 
student  teachers'  ability  to  teach  and  handle  the  children. 
The  student  teachers  reported  that  supportive  supervisors 
were  also  observed  by  the  student  teachers  to  be  accommo¬ 
dating  of  any  questions  or  concerns  that  the  student  teachers 
had  raised  during  the  feedback  sessions  as  well  as  being 
able  to  offer  helpful  suggestions  regarding  such  questions 
and  concerns.  Finally,  supportive  supervisors  were  those 
whose  feedback  sessions  were  less  threatening  and  who  tended 
to  work  together  with  the  student  teacher  for  the  betterment 
of  the  immediate  and  future  performances  of  the  student 
teacher;  encourage  self-evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  student 
teacher;  relate  teaching  performance  to  basic  philosophies 
of  teaching;  and  discuss  the  student  teacher's  progress  by 
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comparing  progress  over  more  than  one  round  of  student 
teaching. 

The  nature  of  support  that  the  student  teachers 
received  from  both  the  faculty  consultant  and  the  cooperating 
teachers  were  exemplified  by  the  following  statements  made  by 
the  student  teachers  which  fall  into  five  groups  as  follows: 

1 .  Building  Self-Confidence 

-  Overall,  the  sessions  with  both  my  faculty  consultant 
and  my  cooperating  teacher  have  helped  me  build  up  a  great 
deal  of  self-confidence.  They  have  also  made  me  more  aware 
of  the  importance  of  self-evaluation. 

-  The  faculty  consultant  was  supportive  and  positive 
about  my  ability  in  teaching. 

2 .  Understanding  Philosophical  Issues  about  Teaching 

-  I  considered  the  feedback  sessions  an  opportunity  to 
clarify  my  aims  or  philosophy  for  my  lessons.  I  also 
considered  the  sessions  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  my  own  and  the  supervisor's  approaches  to  teaching. 

3 .  Gaining/Learning  from  Experienced  Supervisor 

-  The  team  (joint)  planning  of  some  lessons  with  my 
cooperating  teacher  together  with  her  suggestions  and  the 
positive  classroom  environment  were  deeply  appreciated. 

4 .  Gaining/Learning  from  a  Threat-free  Atmosphere 

-  The  casual,  informal  atmosphere  (surrounding  the 
setting  for  the  feedback  sessions)  was  a  definite  plus! 

With  our  faculty  consultant  especially,  it  felt  very  com¬ 
fortable  . 

5 .  Evaluating  Progress  on  an  On-going  Basis  (Formative 

Evaluation) 

-  The  faculty  consultant  was  able  to  compare  my  progress 
between  1st  and  2nd  rounds  of  student  teaching.  I 
appreciated  this  very  much. 


Preferred  Feedback 


The  responses  to  this  item  were  meant  to  be 
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suggestive  of  any  other  ways  the  feedback  sessions  might 
have  been  helpful  to  the  student  teachers  but  were  not. 
Generally,  the  student  teachers  would  have  preferred  the 
following:  the  sessions  to  be  better  timed  (not  to  come  too 

soon  or  too  late  after  classroom  observation) ;  the  faculty 
consultants  to  make  more  regular  visits  and  base  their  feed¬ 
back  on  actual  classroom  observations;  more  feedback  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  student  teaching;  better  approach  to 
matching  supervisor  and  student  teacher  personalities  and 
more  specific,  concrete  and  constructive  feedback.  The 
following  examples  of  responses  emerged  as  areas  of  concern 
for  the  student  teachers: 

1 .  Timing  of  the  Feedback  Session 

-  At  times,  when  suggestions  came  too  quickly  (too  soon?) 
and  frequently,  the  suggestions  became  more  like  criticisms 
and  made  me  feel  less  confident  in  my  abilities. 

-  I  believe  the  onus  should  be  on  the  cooperating  teacher 
to  say,  "My  student  teacher  needs  a  feedback  session  so 
I  can  help  him."  I  should  not  therefore,  have  had  to 
guess  if  I  was  doing  something  wrong  and  needed  help  as  a 
result.  He  could  have  helped  me  with  various  ways  of 
approaching  each  subject  area. 

2 .  Lack  of  Adequate  Feedback 


-  I  would  have  liked  to  receive  feedback  a  bit  more  often 
than  I  did. 

-  I  feel  that  much  more  encouragement  and  discussion  should 
have  occurred  in  the  first  two  weeks  from  both  the  faculty 
consultant  and  the  cooperating  teacher. 

-  Far  more  feedback  was  needed  from  my  cooperating  teacher. 
One  faculty  consultant  came  to  our  school  one  day.  He 
observed  classroom  teaching  of  four  of  us  in  the  morning 
and  four  of  us  in  the  early  afternoon.  He  held  a  feedback 
session  with  the  entire  group  --  eight  of  us  --  over  the 
lunch  break.  The  interesting  thing  was  that  the  four  of 

us  he  had  observed  in  the  morning  received  lots  of  feedback 
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whereas  the  four  of  us  he  observed  in  the  early  afternoon 
had  to  settle  for  less  —  reading  comments  from  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  no  chance  for  discussion.  Furthermore, 
even  among  the  group  that  received  lots  of  feedback, 
there  was  a  lack  of  specificity  in  the  feedback  they 
received  in  that  not  every  individual  could  identify 
with  and  therefore  comment  on  the  feedback.  What  do  you 
think  about  group  feedback  Pam  (researcher)? 

3 .  Inadequate  V isitations/Observations 

-  The  faculty  consultant  could  have  made  weekly  visits  from 
week  1  through  week  5  of  student  teaching  so  that  he  could 
tell  me  where  I  was  improving  or  not  improving  in  a  more 
specific  area,  for  example,  management  of  discipline 
problems . 

-  The  faculty  consultant  could  have  seen  a  wider  range  of 
subjects  if  he  had  come  more  often  or  on  different  days  of 
the  week.  He  always  came  on  the  same  day/days  of  the  week 
and  observed  me  teach  the  same  subjects.  I  feel  that  some 
subjects  were  easier  to  teach  than  others.  The  faculty 
consultants'  observations  were  in  the  subjects  that  were 
more  difficult  to  teach. 

-  The  feedback  from  the  faculty  consultant  was  just  not 
regular  or  frequent  enough.  He  just  wasn't  around  enough, 
therefore,  I  found  his  feedback  of  little  value  compared 
to  my  cooperating  teacher's  feedback! 

4.  Personality  Clashes 

-  This  is  what  I  can  say  about  the  feedback  I  received  from 
my  cooperating  teacher  --  I  cannot  see  that  feedback  in 

a  situation  that  is  so  contrived  and  so  unrealistic'  can 
possibly  be  of  value.  I  have  felt  that  someone  has  been 
attempting  to  mold  me  rather  than  help  me  to  function, 
from  my  basic  aims  of  education,  in  the  classroom.  These 
teachers  (the  cooperating  teachers)  are  far  too  convinced 
that  their  way  is  the  only  way,  that  they  are  good 
teachers,  teaching  the  right  things  in  the  right  way.  As 
a  result,  they  (the  cooperating  teachers)  have  developed 
an  attitude  that  it  is  their  duty  to  screen  us  such  that 
only  those  of  us  as  good  as  they  are  get  into  the  school 
system.  From  that  point  of  view,  no  feedback  can  be  of 
value  to  me.  I  am  not  there  in  the  schools  for  a  screening 
process  but  rather  for  a  learning  experience.  The  reality 
of  this  concept  of  student  teaching  has  been  missed  to 
the  misery  of  us  all! 

5.  Lack  of  Constructive/Specific/Concrete  Feedback  (presence 
of  indiscriminate  praise) 

-  My  faculty  consultant  should  have  spent  more  time  in  the 


■ 
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classroom  and  therefore  given  more  feedback  and  more 
constructive  criticism,  not  just  "you’re  doing  pretty 
well." 

i 

-  I  really  needed  to  hear  some  negative  but  constructive 
criticism  from  my  cooperating  teacher  in  order  to  improve 
my  teaching  skills.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  performed 
better  in  some  areas  although  my  cooperating  teacher 
usually  didn't  point  out  these  areas.  I  wonder  why,  Pam? 

-  The  faculty  consultant  and  cooperating  teacher  could  have 
suggested  more  alternative  ways  to  overcome  discipline 
and  other  problems  in  the  classroom. 

-  I  would  have  liked  more  evaluative  feedback  from  my 
faculty  consultant.  I  felt  that  he  observed  me  but  didn't 
really  evaluate  me. 

-  The  faculty  consultant  should  have  made  more  observations 
of  my  classroom  teaching  and  emphasized  my  actual  teaching 
performance  rather  than  small  picky  details. 

-  The  cooperating  teacher  should  have  given  more  feedback 
regarding  specific  lessons  taught  rather  than  my  general 
teaching  behavior. 

6 .  Lack  of  Consensus  and  Precision  on  Various  Formats  or 

Instruments  for  Observation  and  Evaluation  of  Student 

Teaching  (includes  degree  of  involvement  of  student 
teachers  in  self-evaluation) 

-  The  sessions  should  have  been  based  on  recommended  guide¬ 
lines  so  as  to  eliminate  personal  ideas  or  conversation 
which  interfered  with  relevant  discussions  on  a  teaching 
method  or  problem.  Such  guidelines  would  show,  for 
example,  what  the  limits  of ’the  student  teachers  were 
regarding  our  roles  during  student  teaching,  e.g.,  "Can 
we  (student  teachers)  make  alternate  suggestions  to  a 
planning  of  a  lesson  by  the  cooperating  teacher.  .  .  . 

When  does  the  cooperating  teacher  step  in  to  regain  con¬ 
trol  in  the  monitoring  of  a  lesson's  content?  Such  guide¬ 
lines  would  alleviate  some  assumptions  on  personal 
relationships  and  teaching  performance. 

-  The  final  evaluation  sheet  should  have  been  used  more 
often  as  a  guideline  for  feedback  sessions. 

-  More  emphasis  on  approaches  to  classroom  and  discipline 
would  have  been  more  helpful  to  me  during  the  feedback 
sessions . 

-  My  teacher  was  not  familiar  with  her  role  as  a  cooperating 
teacher.  She  asked  me  for  a  sample  evaluation  form  to  see 


. 
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what  areas  I  should  he  marked  in!  She  didn't  seem  to 
know  how  she  should  evaluate  me. 

-  I  feel  th  ere  must  be  some  contradictions  in  the  evaluation 
forms  used  by  cooperating  teachers  to  evaluate  us.  What 
my  teacher  may  see  as  'super'  or  'good'  she  may  mark  off 
'average'  on  the  form  whereas  another  teacher  may  mark  off 
'above  average'  or  'excellent.'  I  would  like  to  see  a  new 
evaluation  form  being  used  —  a  form  with  comments  instead 
of  check  marks.  Comments  are  much  more  valuable.  This 
would  get  rid  of  the  classification  of  'average,'  'above 
average'  or,  'excellent.'  I  don't  like  to  be  slotted 
into  a  category. 


Overall  Impressions  of  Student 

Teachers 


The  additional  comments  that  were  generated  under 
this  item  were  as  varied  as  the  student  teachers  themselves 
were  in  their  experiences  related  to  feedback  sessions  in 
particular,  and  the  student  teaching  as  a  whole.  The  only 
thing  that  was  common  to  all  the  comments  was  that  they 
implied  "overall”  impressions  of  the  respondents  with  what¬ 
ever  areas  of  concern  they  were  expressing.  The  following 
were  the  actual  responses,  categories  and  their  examples; 

1 .  General  Impression  with  Feedback  Sessions 

-  I  found  the  feedback  sessions  very  informal  and  in  no  way 
threatening.  I  also  found  the  feedback  sessions  very  bene¬ 
ficial  because  I  was  treated  as  a  colleague  rather  than  a 
student.  Nagative  comments,  therefore,  were  taken  by  me, 
as  a  way  of  helping  me  improve  rather  than  having  the 
feeling  of  being  told  what  I  should  be  doing.  Overall, 
being  treated  as  a  colleague  was  the  most  important  item 
for  building  my  self-confidence. 

-  Overall,  I  was  pleased  with  my  feedback  sessions.  The  main 
weaknesses  I  found  were  the  emphasis  at  times  by  my 
faculty  consultant  on  small  details  that  I  felt  were  less 
important  than  the  actual  teaching;  and  the  lack  of  feed¬ 
back  on  specific  lessons  by  my  cooperating  teacher. 

-  The  timing  of  sessions  at  times  was  a  problem  --  other 
children  in  the  classroom,  teachers,  student  teachers  etc. 
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at  times  made  a  difference  to  classroom  feedback  sessions. 

-  I  would  have  loved  more  privacy  during  feedback  sessions. 
In  the  staffroom,  everybody  got  to  hear  my  faults  and  that 
upset  me  very  much. 

2 .  General  Impression  with  the  Research 

-  In  sincerely  hope  that  faculty  consultants  and  cooperating 
teachers  can  learn  something  useful  from  this  research, 

Pam  (researcher). 

-  Pam  (the  researcher),  after  working  through  your  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  I  have  found  it  to  be  valuable.  Contrary  to 
what  I  had  told  you  earlier  (that  it  sounded  like  a  waste 
of  my  precious  but  limited  time),  the  questionnaire  has 
helped  me  to  sort  out  some  of  my  frustrations  due  to  my 
student  teaching  experiences.  Thank  you  Pam. 

Pam  (the  researcher)  this  last  form  (the  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire)  was  highly  appreciated  since  it  covered  a 
few  other  things  that  I  had  not  thought  about.  Because 
this  form  (the  questionnaire)  brought  up  these  points,  I 
noticed  where  improvements  could  have  been  made  especially 
on  my  part.  Thank  you,  Pam. 

-  This  (the  Satisfaction  Questionnaire)  was  difficult  for 
me  to  fill  out  as  I've  only  had  one  feedback  session 
with  my  faculty  supervisor  in  the  5  weeks  of  student 
teaching.  This  might  alter  (affect?)  the  responses  I 
gave  oh  this  questionnaire. 

3 .  General  Concerns  with  Evaluation  Procedures 

-  I  strongly  felt  that  observation  of  a  student  teacher's 
classroom  teaching  once  a  week  by  the  faculty  consultant 
does  not  provide  a  valid  assessment  of  the  student 
teacher's  ability,  especially  when  serious  final  evalua¬ 
tion  for  certification  and  employment  purposes  is  to  be 
done  as  was  the  case.  Although  I  did  not  receive  feedback 
regularly  from  my  supervisors,  I  learned  to  assess  myself 
and  develop  my  skills  without  outside  direction  (but  who 
can  take  my  self-assessment  seriously,  especially  if  it 

is  good?). 


. 
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APPENDIX  L:  DETERMINATION  OF  OVERALL 


SUPERVISORY  SCORES  BY  SCHOOL 
School  1 
School  2 
School  3 
School  4 

School  5 

Total  Effectiveness,  Satisfaction  and  Overall  Supervisory 
Scores  for  Individual  Schools 

Total  Effectiveness  and  Satisfaction  Scores  for  Individual 
Supervisors 

A  Comparison  of  Overall  Supervisory  Scores  Between  Schools 
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^Reversed  Scores 
CT  =  Cooperating  Teacher 
FC  =  Faculty  Consultant 


Individual  Supervisors'  Effectiveness  and 
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Total  Effectiveness,  Satisfaction  and  Overall 
Supervisory  Scores*  For  Individual  Schools 


Total 

Individual  Schools 

Supervi sory 
Scores 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Effectiveness** 

4.96 

4.54 

4.72 

5.13 

4.64 

Satisfaction 

3.43 

3.37 

3.48 

3.97 

3.75 

Overal 1 

3.81 

3.67 

3.79 

4.26 

3.97 

*The  higher  the  score  the  better 

**Reversed  scores 


3  47 


Total  Effectiveness 
for  Individual 


and  Satisfaction  Scores 
Supervisors 


Supervisor 

Supervisory 
Effectiveness 
Score  (SES)* 

(1  -  6) 

Average  Student 
Satisfaction  Score 
(5  -  1) 

FAC1  FAC2  FAC3 

Total** 

CT  1 

1.95 

4.29 

4.17 

4.33 

4.46 

CT  2 

1.63 

4.43 

4.00 

5.00 

4.70 

CT  3 

2.82 

3.00 

2.83 

1.67 

2.92  / 

CT  4 

1.18 

4.43 

4.50 

3.67 

4.60 

CT  5 

3.09 

3.43 

3.17 

3.00 

3.38 

CT  6 

1.40 

4.43 

4.50 

4.67 

4.80 

CT  7 

3.93 

3.00 

2.17 

2.33 

2.64 

CT  8 

3.07 

2.14 

2.83 

3.00 

2.98 

CT  9 

1.42 

4.57 

3.20 

3.67 

4.26 

CT10 

2.52 

3.29 

2.83 

3.00 

3.40 

cm 

1.42 

4.29 

4.17 

4.33 

4.59 

CTl  2 

1.88 

3.43 

3.67 

4.00 

4.05 

CT1 3 

2.62 

3.71 

3.83 

4.00 

3.98 

CTl  4 

1.73 

4.29 

4.17 

5.00 

4.68 

CTl  5 

1.95 

4.43 

3.83 

4.00 

4.33 

CTl  6 

1.32 

3.57 

3.17 

3.67 

4.02 

CTl  7 

2.65 

2.86 

2.00 

1.67 

2.72 

CT18 

2.25 

4.57 

3.83 

4.33 

4.37 

CTl  9 

2.13 

3.57 

3.33 

3.67 

3.86 

CT20 

3.82 

2.00 

3.00 

2.67 

2.71 

CT21 

1.87 

4.57 

3.83 

5.00 

4.63 

CT22 

2.19 

3.57 

3.00 

4.00 

3.85 

FC  1 

2.32 

4.00 

3.72 

3.86 

4.06 

FC  2 

2.37 

3.82 

3.54 

4.00 

4.00 

FC  3 

2.21 

3.91 

3.27 

4.13 

4.03 

FC  4 

2.08 

3.57 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

The  Supervisory  Effectiveness  Scores  were  reversed  in  computing  the 
aggregate  (total)  score  for  each  supervisor. 

★  ★ 

The  total  scores  are  computed  by  adding  the  three  Factor  Scores  and  the 
Supervisory  Effectiveness  Scores  and  Dividing  by  4. 
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